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Author and Foundci*. 
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Whatever praise may be due to the artist by whom 
the edifice is ornamerfted and embellished, justice 
awards the first merit to the architect who con- 
ceived, and erected it upon a solid and well- 
\listributed foundation. Yoifr Successors, after 
timely experience, JiavQ done justice to the wisdo^n 





of youri^^itutions; and a similarity, or concur¬ 
rence witli them, is still the test by wliicli new 
measures are tried and appreciated by the Natives 
and Inhabitants of Ceylon. To whom, tlien, could 
be dedicated, with greater propriety, a Work 
which professes candidly to discuss the interests 
of that country, and to promote *the happiness of 
those people? 

These sentiments induce me to submit to you 
my present labours; wi(;h a hope that you will 
approve of them; and do me the justice to believe, 
that I have been guided, in my opinions, by the 
strictest h?3partiality,' ^nd have founded them 
upon the most accurate information that was in 
)ny power to obtaiii. 
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I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient and faithful Servant, 

A. BEllTOLACCJ. 


Lo^uoii, lOi/t Dec. 18 IG. 
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PREFACE. 


Ihe Author is sensible, th^t he owes fin apology to 
the Public, for placing before them the, following 
Work, accompanied by many imperfections. The most 
obvious is that of language; for he«writes in.one.; to 
which he was a stranger in th^r early part of his life. 
The purity of his intentions is the apology he must 
plead, in extenuation of every othej* defect. 

His principal aim, in producing this Work, is that 
of benefitting a Colony where he resided for sixteen 
. years, actively engaged in public duties, from which, 
during that uninterrupted ^period, he was not absent a 
single day. 

The Author has wasted in. Ceylon a constitution 
^hich was naturally healthy; and^as, in consequence, 
been lately compelle ji to ^retire from the debilitajjB^ 
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. INTRODUCTION. 



After numerous contests, in which, for more than 
half a century, British courage and skill were put to 
the hardest trial in the Eastern Hemisphere, the 
Sovereignty of India has, at la^t, been attached to 
^^ie British Empire, by ties apparently stroicig; and 
promising to be lasting, if watched by that jealous 
care, on our part, which the impoftancy of the 
acquisition, "and the peculiar nature-^of those •ties, 
imperiously deinand. 

' ( 

. The conquest of the Good Hope, the 

■Town of Ponthcherry, tho IskE& of Cej^n, Mauritius, 
Java, and others, in the coui$e last war, had 

indeed entirely expelled our rivals, the French and 
Dutch, from all their possessions in that part of the 
world; ^r will the restitution made to them of 
Pondicherry, Bourbon, and cause any sensible 

alteration in 'the strength and power of our Eastern 
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dominions. Yet the proximity of those nations ■ 
to the Peninsula must influence the conduct of' 
the Native Chiefs, and render them less ’ inclined 
passively to comply with every command qr of 
our Indian Presidencies ; and, in the event, of a war 
with France or Holland, the British trade in that part 

of the globe may, once more, be exposed to the"^ 
rapacity q^lheir privateers. 

This may«even become a subject of more im¬ 
portant consideration than it foi^merly was j since 
the Indian Commerce haS been, by the New Charter, 
opened to all adventurers. If success attend their 
speculations, the capital hazarded in them may 
eventually be, an object of the first importance to 
the nation; and the shipping grow so numerous,^ 

as motii^ admit of eShy protection, upon the firsi 
breaking out of war. 

c 

When- the pVidd‘of the present Charter shall be 
expired, a larger stock of information than we now 
possess Urill then be derived from the experience of the 
»€Xt twenty years; 'during which, the possibility of the 
floprishing of a?^ngralfree4rade, under the constfmtion^ 
of the Companjv^f&JJiOM^estab will be proved or 
denied by the hcts themselves. It will be time, then, 
to examine whether the wants of the Indians can ever 
offer that large scope to our exports, and make it such 
a national object, authorize an alieration in the * 
^political eonstitutipff of^our Indian Government. 
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The provisions of this Charter have, however, been 
lijghly beneficial in one respect; namely, by rendering 
every question upon the affairs of India a subject of 
more immediate and general importance to the nation 
at^large,. For when all are, by the law, admitted to 
take aij active part in its commerce, all will equally fee! 
jealous in the preservation of what they now consider 
a part of their rights. 

Deeply interested, liowever, as the British Public , 
must feel, in evei)^ filing tjiat concerns either Indian 
Commerce or Indian Policy, there is one part of our 
possessions in the East that has not hitherto excited 
that lively attention, to which, by its importance, 
it is fairly entitled. This possession is one, that, 
in the event of a great reverse of fortune on the 
continent of India, would still affoju us '’a most 
commanding position, invulnerable by the Indian 
Powers in the Peninsula, and yet s6 sitimted as to give 
us the greatest facility of regaining the sovereignty 
of that country. The importance of it, appears 
to have been either misconceived, or grossly 
neglected, by the French Government, during its 
former struggles for •si^eriority^in the East; for 
when this spot was in the/jp/ecsession of the Dutch, 
and they were under the influence of,the French^ 
it would have been but wise iKb.the latter to have\ 
made themselves masters of it. 

' ' ' 'L'' •* -V 

* The L*ountry I < aiU: faking of is the Island 
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Cev;lon; which, from its central position in the 
Eastern Seas, and its contiguity to the Peninsula, 
possesses advantages, in some respects, not to be 
equalled; and is peculiarly suited for a d^p6t of 
military strength in European troops, with, whi^Jih 
every part of the Indian coast may, from tha^ point, 
be kept in awe. 

Nor are these prud^t considerations unnecessary, 
however firmly established we ^ may think ourselves in 
India. In framing our ^ Eastern Government, we 
have granted to its subjects civil and crimincd justice; 
but the nature of our possessions there made it 
prudent and necessary that we should retain in our 
hands the whole political power. Thp chamcter of 
Hritish Courts stands high m the opinion of Eastern 
Nations. Oab subjects in dndia are now sensible of 
these blessings, and that their persons are protected 
e ^ t Immorality, and the attacks of the 
assassin, t Their projperty is secure from the encroach¬ 
ments .of the powerful, and from the assaults of the 
robber. Qur Courts of Law, and the impartiality 
which characterizes them in the administration of 
justice to Natives or Europeans,'-has contributed lis 
much as military sti^en^ towards our undisturbed 
possession of those vast re^ons. The authority, how¬ 
ever, to which we d^and their obedience, must act on 
the mind; not onlpsp as, to persuade their inhabi¬ 
tants that we have at he^^ their interest, t^eir pro- 
^Jion, and their happines|> but also that \ve have 
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Mnple means to enforce our measures with vigour, if 
‘'Ti^c^saiy. To govern those regions, able men are 
requisite, who have served a long apprenticeship in 
tUe science of combining the happiness and wealth of 
tVe subject with the power and prosperity of the 
Sover/sign—men of a steady and firm temper, pos¬ 
sessing a liberal .and enlarged mind, well stored with 
the knowledge of civil laws and polity,’ and as exalted 
as the station in whiqh they are placed. They ought 
. to use the great pqwers vested in their hands with* 
vigour; yet that vigour sHhuld be seasoned by judg¬ 
ment, and tempered with moderation. They should 
possess local information; and an acquaintance, 
not only with the habits, wants, and inclinations 
of the millions they are to govern, but also with 

the abilities and characters of all those individuals 

• 

who are to be the channels of their executive 
power: for, as the subordinate officers of Govern¬ 
ment oony", more frequently ^and muimmediately 
into contact with those who are governed, so it is 
their character and their conduct tliat will ensure 
compliance and subjection, or provoke disobedience 
and revolt. 

If these views of the ysolilical state of India be 
correct, if our possessions there demand such anxious 
care for their preservation, our keeping a firm footing 
on such a spot as Ceylon, dbntiguous to the Peninsula 
of India/must certainly t^"a matter of the first im- 
porUfficy to the British Public. 
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The liurbour of Trinconial^ is open to the hl^geJ^t 
fleets in every season of the year, when the stonos 
of the south-west and north-east monsoons render 
impracticable, or very dangerous, the approach jo 
other ports in India. This circumstance alone oiigl.I; 
to fix our attention to that spot, as peculiarly adapted 
to be made a strong military depot, and a place of 
great mercantile resort,^if a general free trade becomes 
eiFcctually established fi*oin India to other parts of the 
Syorld. It ought' further to be ^ observed, that the 
narrowmess of^ the chaitnel, which separates the 
Island of Ceylon from the Continent of India,— 
and the position of Adam’s Bridge, w'hich checks 
the violence of the monsoons,—leaves on either side 
of it a calm sea, and facilitates a passage to the 
opposite coastal all tim^s of the year. A respect¬ 
able European force, stationed at Colombo, Jiitfna- 
patam, or Trincomale, can, in a very few days or 
hours, be h\4i4«sfl the, Malabar and Coromandel 
provinces. 


When, in latce years, a massacre was committed 
upon the linglish officers at Vellore, which the sons 
of Tippoo Sultan h^ere enabled promote by the 
dissatisfaction then reighiijg among our own native^ 

4 

troops,—when the Rajah of Travancore rose up in 
arms at the same moment that we w^re kept under the 
greatest alarm by events wffiich paralysed the strength 
of our military power iiiHadia,—then the advantage 
of possessing this central [>osition was fully apmret^ted 
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Nevery sensible man in India; and the celerity with 
•i’Jpbh the King’s troops passed from Ceylon to the 
assistance of the East-India Company’s Government 
^d not a little contribute to protect and preserve our 
J^stei^i Empire. 

Th^e climate of the southern coast of Ceylon is 
more congenial to the constitution of .Europeans than 

almost any other in India; andis^ consequently, eligible 

# 

for the residence ci troops upon their first arrival fron? 
England, until they are prepared to resist the effects of 
a warmer atmosphere. That part of the island which 
was in the possession of the King of Candy, and which 
the hand of the cultivator has not cleared from the 
thickest forests, is certainly unhealthy. If any portion, 
however, of the Candian territory has been more parti¬ 
cularly neglected, it is that which lies contiguous to our 
old provinces; for the timid and susjiicious policy of that 
Government viewed a broad belt of wiH ujid thick jungle 
as the strongest barrier that they could oppose to the 
attacks of an European Power established around them 
upon the whole sea-coast of the island : and, truly, they 
owed, for many centuries, fhe preservation of their 
/ndependence, scnely,*to .the unhealthy atmosphere 
\exhaled from those uncultivated grounds, where the 
vegetation of every wild or hurtful plant is most 
vigorous, and where the constant luxuriance of foliage, 
impeding the penetration of the sun’s rays, promotes 
a vegetal/e corruption up^’*. the surface of the soil. 
The^fiojsequence is, a deadly fever, well known by 
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tlie name of the Candian Fever, which generally, 
proves fatal to persons who are not born in 
climate. 

To preserve, then, those thick forests, was the policy 
of the Candians ; and they presented the spectacl^ of a 
nation situated close by one of the best-civilized conti¬ 
nents of the world, yet having no communication 
whatever with it. The mutual jealousy existing between 
the European and Candian Governments discouraged 
the subjects of t;Jie latter from having any intercourse 
with the sea-coast. 

In the territory which lies within the old British limits, 
agriculture and commerce are by no means neglected. 
They are both in a statt>^of improvement, and arc 
capable of progressive advancements. 

Naturally , wit h tfie increase of the agricultur^al pro¬ 
duce and trade of the island, the yearly revenues of 
Government have, already, experienced a considerable 
augmentation; apd they greatly surpass what the 
Dutch Government evet derived from these terri¬ 
tories, i^otwithstanding their long pacific possessioi ^ 
of them. Much has been said already of the 
inhabitants and their manners,—the cinnamon, the 
pearl-fishery, and the hunting of elephants,—which 
form the distinguishing features of the histories or 
accounts of Ceylon which »h?.ve hitherto been f^blished. 
Knox has given a lively description of thattpuij. of 
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»4fie Island, and its natives, which was under the 
-i^ITUnion of the King of Candy*. Percival and 
Cordiner have called the public attention, in giving a 
'narrative of the territories and inhabitants subject to 
BHtish Government. Percival had the advantage 
in point of novelty, and probably in style of diction. 
The latter, though often too diflusc on subjects not 
much deserving the labour^ bestowed on them, is 
superior in point of accirracy and information. 
From the two, Viowever, a pretty correct genera? 
idea may be formed of this very interesting island: 
except in whgt relates to its commerce, and to 
the sources from which the public revenue is 
derived. Ccrdiiier says little upon these subjects: 
Percival is not ample; and, unfortunately, the state¬ 
ments given in his eiglrteenth chapter are very 
inaccurate. 


Bu^ those subjects are gf the greaV-importance 
both to the country and to Government; and it is to 
them that my researches have been ptirticularl}’^ 
directed. Tiie commerce of a country must depend 


t (1) Laws and manners arc so slowly altered in the East, thal 
' U is likely the portraits given by Knox will still be applicable to 
the Candians of the present time. Some extracts from that book, 
or a republication of it, may, perhaps, be a desideratum, after our 
recent possession of that countr 34 . I have inserted, as an Appendix 
to this W#tk, several of the laws of Candy, contained in the 
answers a.ven by some of the ocst-informed Boodho Eriests, 
qac'-tionjf put to them by Governor Falck, in the 3 "ear 1769. 
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on the flourishing or the declining state of its agri ¬ 
culture and manufactures; and these great soured -'f 
public wealth must be affected by the manner in which 
taxation is applied. 

The nature of the soil^ the habits of life to which the 
inhabitants are most propense, the extent and division 
of capital, the nature and prejudices of their casts, 
must also influence, in ti great measure, the rapidity 
or slowness of then* progress towards improvement. 

Information upon these points becomes necessary 
to the forming of a correct judgment uj)on the true 
interests of that country, and the steps that can effect 
its improvement. But, in the first place, some 
acquaintance with its condition in former times will be 
found, I flatter myself, both useful and entertaining, by 
affording an opportunity of contrasting the antient 
with the mo4««i state of the island. 

j ' t 

We leaVn, from tradition, that Ceylon possessed, in 
former tiines, a larger population, and a much higher 
state of cultivation, than it now enjoys. Although we 
have no data to fix, with any degrei^mf certitude, the 
exact period of this prosp'erity, yet the fact is incon¬ 
testable. The signs which have been left, and which 
we observe upon the island, lead us gradually back 
to the remotest antiquity. ' 


The monuments now remaining appear to bt|long to 
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'Milveral distinct aeras. I shall be guided in my conjectures 

opinions collected from the most intelligent and 

best-informed natives. Some of these monuments are 

c'/nstructed of brick and mortar; and their lera is 
\ 

t.^ced to a short period before the conquest by the 
Portupiese^ or, at the utmost, so far back only as six hun¬ 
dred years. Of tjiis class are the ruins of a large town 
to be seen near Mantottc. Contiguous to it, also, is the 
celebrated Giant’s Tank, which would hold, if in good 
. repair, water sufficient to supply all the surrounding * 
fields to an immense extent: its circumference or 
basin, as far as can now be traced, is sixteen or 
eighteen miles in extent; and, according to the report 
made in June 1807, by Captain Schneider, Colonial 
Engineer to the Ceylon Government, if this tank were 
repaired, it would now Irrigate tlie grounds w’hich sur¬ 
round it, sufficient for the production of one million of 
pnrrahs of paddy*. 

At the distance of about nine miles from this great 
tank, an embankment of stones and lime lias been 
laid across the Moesely, or Aripo River; in order to 
form there a vast reservoir, and thus divert part of 
. water, by me&ns of canals, into the Giant^s Tank. 
\Qie stones of this dam or ernfiankinent are from seven 
to eight feet long, three or four feet broad, and from 
two feet and a quauter to three feet thick. The whole 



(1) A J rrah contains about forty-four pounds, English weight- 
of 
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length of the dam is 6oo feet; the breadth, in sorr 
parts, sixty, in none less than forty feet; and, « 
height, from eight to twelve feet. 

This gives us the idea of a very populous country, 
and of a flourishing nation. The town of Mantotte, 
above mentioned, is said to have beep the capital of a 
kingdom founded by the Brahmans, who had pos¬ 
session of almost all the northern parts of Ceylon, 
including Jafihapatam. Their power was subdued, 
and their towns destroyed, by the kings of Cotta; whose 
territories were placed towards the south, near the place 
where tlic Fort of Colombo was afterwards erected. 
These events must have taken place a considerable 
time before the arrival of the Portuguese. 

The antiquities of an jcra further removed are those 
built with stones of a square cut, and connected 
together wi'il.oat the assistance of mortar. Of this 
description are several buildings to be seen in various 
parts of the island; some of them, I understand, in 
the interior of Candy. Probably, the most remarkable 
is an antient Temple of Boodho, situated on the point 
of Dondera* Head, between MatUia and Tangaile. 
Of this kind of building there is also a '^mall temple 


(1) tui'thcT consideration, I am not certain whether, at 

tliis temple, there arc not some of those inscriptions, ii characters 
iiow inil.nown, nhJcii would induce us to class it with the 
aiili'juitii s of an .era further removed. 


>1 
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'^siVuated at the distance of a few hundred yards 
Panangame. About a furlong from tiie first 
reVfeng-place, in travelling into the Wanny Country, 
go^ng from Vertativo to Trincomale, I saw a small 
t<.mple of most elegant construction. The building 
was a long square, about twenty-two feet in length, 
and fifteen wide ; and the stones in perfect preservation. 
The cornice waS cut with great taste, much in the 
same style with the rest of Indian architecture ; and 
the ornaments not unlike those that arc seen in some 
■ ruins of a temple oA the M;dabar Point, at Boinliay. 


But there are Ruins in Ceylon which seem to claim 
a peculiar right to greater anti(|uity than any of the 
two already mentioned, from the circumstance of their 
having on them inscriptions, in characters which ar« 
now unknown. One of thc.se inscriptions is toix' seen 


on a stone now lying near a temple at Bentotte, on 
the road betw'een Colombo and Point dc Galle. In this 
most antient mra w^e must'place the surprising works 
constructed round the Lake of Cancleley, distant about 


sixteen miles from Trincomale. 


This lake, which 


comprehends nearly fifteen miles in* circurnfiTcnce, is 
(embanked in several jjaces with a wall of huge stones, 
"^each from twelve to fourteen feet long, broad and 
thick in jK'oportion, lying one over the other in a 
most masterly manner, so as to form a parapet of 


immense strength. At what time, or under wlijit 
Governn^^mt, this surprising wmrk was constructed, thev(,‘ 
is no satisfactory account to be obtained ; but its mag- 
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nltiule evinces a very numerous population, with a stroi ig 
Government, possessing the power of putting 
action, and of leading its strength and industry; and 
exhibiting, at the same time, a degree of civilizat'ou 
and improvement in the conveniences of life, and genius 
of the mind, from which the present inhabitants £(re 
far removed. That part of this majestic work parti¬ 
cularly deserves attention, where, by a parapet of 
nearly 150 feet breadtli in the base, and thirty in 
.the summit, two .hills are made to join, in order to 
encompass, and keep in, the water of this lake. 


I 

In this part of the parapet, arches are to be seen; 
and over these, in the work which is under the level 
of the water, an opening is made, entirely resembling 
those used by the Romans in some of the Lakes in 
Italy; which openings for letting out the waters are 
known by the appellation of condoitori. What led 
both the Romans a*ad the Ceylonese to use this pecu- 
liar manner of giving an egress to the waters ot lakes, 
was, apparently, the expediency of having at all times 
the same supply requisite for cultivation ; so that this 
supply should never fail to the fields, as long as any 
water remained in the lakes; and that it could he 

i • *• 

obtained without ever employing the labour of many 
even where, from the defect of rains or other cause, the 
lakes should be brought, by this constant discharge, 
under their ordinary level, |^y W'hich the opening might 
at times have been left above the level of Jie water: 


but by being placed, horizontally, so very lew as the 
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usder part of the bed of the lake. It has the advan- 
i's^e of always discharging a sufficient quantity of 
. iis long as there is any in the lake itself: and 

tlia passage can never be encumbered by leaves or 
branches of trees floating on its surface; which would 
not be the case, were the passage made in any other 
manner ‘ 

In this work we find, then,, the incontestable signs 
of an immense population and dn extensive agriculture. 

, It is, apparently, tlAj^most antlcnt of all other works 
extant in Ceylon ; so antieilt, that it cannot be traced 
to any of the governments or kingdoms of the Drah- 
maiis. We must therefore say, that the further back 
we go towards the remotest antiquity, we find this 
island rising in the ideas it impresses upon our mind 
respecting its civilizationprosperity®. 

(1) The condoliore is also to be seen in many of the tanks of 

the Wanny province. •* 

(2) 'Kiere'is a pagoda forty miles south of BatfToalau, in the 
centre of a very tliick forest. It was unknown to Europeans, until 
discovered by Mr. Sowers, Collector of Batticalau, in the year 
1810. I should be at loss in what aera to class it. The size 
of the building is gigantic; and the prejudiced natives report 
that it w'as erected, many thousand years ago, by giants ten cubits 
tall. The cone Ibrnijf.g the pagoda is entirely covered with bricks 
md mortar; its ^sis is about one ^quarter of a mile in circum- 
Isrence; and^ic top and sides arc now jdanted with large trees 
thfiff'have fixed their roots m the ruins, and, elevating their heatls 
fifty and sixty feet high, shade this little hill, raised, as is saiJ, 
like the Egj^ian Pyramids, in honour of the dead. TI<e dilFe- 
rence betwyfen the Pyramids and the Boodho Pagodas, of which 
tliis is said^to be one, is, that the former are supposed to be tli*‘ 

# tOITil)' 
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Before quitting this subject, we must, however, fiX 
our attention a little longer upon that coast of Ceyl^ ‘v 
which is contiguous to the Peninsula. The is 
there peculiarly barren, and only adapted in so^ne 
parts to the cultivation of rice. The ground appears 
naked for many miles together; and the atmosph^^.re 
is dry to an excess, both for want of rain^ and 
in consequence of a constant wind, .or current of air, 
that parches the soil, and is destructive of vegetation. 
This part of the coast is, in fact, both for soil and 
climate, the worst of the island ; yet it is here that we 
lind the Giants' Tank, and, not far from it, the ruins of 
the town of Mantotte—marks of a great and rich 
population; a fact confirmed by tradition. How it 
came to pass, that a numerous and powerful nation in 
former times fixed its residence in this most unpro¬ 


tombs of whole families of ro)^ai blood, or at least a repository 
ol the entire remains of one dynasly; while within the foundations 
of the latter there is laid but a small piece of Boodho s bones, 
And certainly, if there is actually a part of his bones, as is insisted 
on by the Boodhists, in every pagoda, those fragments must, of 
conse(juence, be very small. 

The pagoda which 1 am describing Is surrounded by a square 
inclosure, a mile in circumference, consisting of a broad wall 
made of brick and mortar, and having wilh'i,' it a number of cells. 
The entrance to this inclosure is through a colonnade of stone 
juMars, about ten feet high. , ' 

Near this pagoda are seen tlie ruins of another large builurng, 
of the same materials. Some of the nalivec report that it was the 
palace of a king, erected many years after the pa^^oda; but no 
rational account of the time in which these workl^ were con¬ 
structed, or by whom, has hitherto been obtained. v 
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ductive and uncongenial part of the island ; and what 
Nwere the causes that afterwards made it forsake it, 
ii\,^*?S?ave it again to its original barrenness and deso¬ 
lation ; are matter for curious inquiry. I have heard 
vague accounts of the conquest of that country by 
some of the warlike Hindoo nations living on the 
opposite side of the Peninsula, and of their being 
subsequently driven back by the kings that governed 
other parts of the island : yet l4iis will not account for 
an inducement to conquer so barren and wretched a 
country, d^r for die interest that could excite the 
Ceylonese to dispossess the invaders from it; for they 
have at any rate proved, by their entirely forsaking it 
themselves, that the object was not tempting. Others, 
I have heard, attribute its former prosperity to its 
having been the place where pilgrims from the Penin¬ 
sula landed in great nuipbers, on their way to visit 
some renowned temples in the north-east part of the 
island: but this appears an insuffijjient cause of the 
great pcpuUiusness and extensive state of ioT^?ed culti¬ 
vation, of which we see the remains. I liave, on the 
examination of the country, formed some conjectures, 
which I will here offer to my readers.' 

' It seems incontestable, that Indian nations, not the 
Aliorlgines of Ceylon, had, from the most early times 
onrt^erd, talsen possession of that portion of the island, 
and expelled the Ceylonese, if these in truth did 
ever inhabi/ it. Commerce, however, and not the 
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indulgence in a spirit of conquest, was, in my opinion, 
the pursuit of those nations. 

I suppose that, in remote antiquity, the coastijjig 
trade, from one half of Asia to the other half,, must 
have passed through the Straits of Manar; and that, 
consequently, a great emporium was formed on the 

coast of Ceylon opposite to it. 

1 

Prior to the discovery of the compass, when 
mariners could not safely venture from the sight of 
land, they had no alternative, in passing from the 
Malabar to the Coromandel coast, but by the Straits 
between Ceylon and the Peninsula, or by rounding that 
island. To eflect the latter, however, by keeping close 
to the island, is impracticable, except by waiting for the 
changes of the regular oioosoons. The south-west, 
that blows from April till {September, and is favourable 
to vessels going frnm Cape Comorin to Manar, or the 
coast of Ceylon neai renders it impracticable to 
proceed thence to the point of Dondcra Head. The 
north-east, that prevails from October to the month 
of February, would facilitate the passage of these 
vessels from Manar to Dondera Head; but there they 
must wait again for the south-we4, before they can' 
proceed to Trincomale, Point Pedro, Uv^d the coast of 
Coromandel. Even now that navigation is muJ*, im¬ 
proved : the Indian vessels that trade between C jylon 
and the coast of Coromandel effect only^one voyage 
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in the year^ and wait for the change of the regular 
Sfionsoon to undertake their return ; but larger vessels, 
assistance of the compass, carry on an extensive 

anH animated commerce from the Gulfs of Persia and 

* • • • 

Arabia* to the rich provinces of Bengal and China, 
widiout even stopping at Ceylon for refreshments, but 
leaving it at a considerable distance, unless when passing 
with the favourable monsoon. 


If, therefore, to round Ceylon, they were compelled, 

. in former\jmes to employ at least twelve months|iit is 

• * * • 

but fair to think that mercliants with vessels of different 
burdens would flock to the Straits of JXIanar, or to those 
of Pomben, opposite Manar; and that those vessels 
which, from their size, could not pass these shallow 
straits, would be unloaded, and the, merchandise either 
removed in boats, to be trj^shipped in other vessels 
as they arrived from the opposite coast of India, or be 
deposited in stores, to wait an opportunity of obtaining 
^ the neeessaty conveyance. * * • 

These circumstances must, consequently, have as¬ 
sembled a large concourse of trading people on the 
shbres of those straits, ^nd on the country contiguous 
* to them. 

rdany merchants from Persia and Arabia, from 
Surk and t^e Malabar coast, would prefer disposing 
of theii^ojds at those places of d^‘p6l, and returning 
hoflie ^ith their ships laden with the produce of 
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Coromandel, and of the countries near or beyond the 
Ganges. Hence, numberless establishments mi}st ne 
cessarily have been formed at and near Manar, foi . j 
convenience of many trading nations. 


The productions of different climates, and the inana- 
fuctures of distant regions, must have been brought to 
those great places of general resort, for the purpose of 
consumption and exchange. Hence the cause of a 
great population near Mantotte. and Aripo ;—hence 
the <p‘igin of an extensive cultivatwn round Uie Giant's 
Tank, and the formation of that surprising vrork. 


But the use of the compass having subsequently been 
discovered, and navigation improved, the trading 
through tlie Straits of Manar soon became less pro¬ 
fitable, and more tcdioqs, rthan by a direct voyage 
passing at a distance fjom land, and was therefore 
abandoned; fronn which followed the decay of the 
establishinents made at Manar, or the coast of. Ceylon 
opposite to it, and the consequent depopulation of that 
country. 


The following reflections will corroborate thCsc 
opinions:— 

In the first place, if the island had been invivded 
by a warlike people, for the sake of acquiring terr/toiy 
and wealth, tlicy would have extended theii qonqnests, 
and fixed their residence, in that beautiful, pleasant, 
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,^nd rich part of the country, which is by fur most 
in point of climate, and for its aptitude to 
produce the finest fruit of the soil;—I mean those 
provi||ices which now form the districts of Chilovv, 
Colombo, and Point de Guile, But we do not find, 
cither from history, tradition, or monuments, th:it 
thos^ provinces^ were ever in the possession of any 
nation but the Ceylonese, exgept probably the Bedas, 
whom we consider the true Aborigines of Cevlon. It 
is naturaUthat the Ceylonese, on the*other hand, haviiif^* 
a pleasant'and pl(Mitiful cmmtry to inhabit, wouft not 
extend their population to the barren and uncongenial 
sandy plains in tlie neighbourhood of Aripo and 
Maiitotte; neither e()uld they feel gn'at jealousy in 
strangers fixing tlieir residence in those abandoned 
plains. However, supjjosjijg they had an induce- 
'ment to settle in tliat gtnmtry, what means could 
they have of arriving at a populous and flourishing 
condition, in a soil which, even with the exertions of 
man, can produce but little besides rice, unless they 
derived very ample resources from commerce r This 
nation, or nations, seem to have c(W\fmed themselves 
as much as possible to that part of Ce}'lon nearest to 
the Straits of Manar ’and the Gulf of Jaliiiapatam ; 
these being tlvc 'places where the trading vessels were 
obliged tcU/meh, and wait the changes of the monsoons; 
anc/ where the greatest d^ots of the Eastern trade 
were consequently establishod. It suffices to cast an 
atjjnti^ look upon the chart of the Peniiisida of 
Iiidih-4nd Ceylon, and consider the direction of the 
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monsoons, to be convinced that my conjectures have 
every appearance of being well grounded in reasu . 4 . 

By the improvements which, in more modern times' 
have been made in navigation, we have a satisfactory 
means of accounting for the decay and desertion of 
that country, the opulence of which was entirely 
dependent on commerce; and we also find there a 
sufficient reason for the wars which, it is reported, were 
undertaken by the Ceylonese kings against tlv. Hindoos 
estal^shed near-Maiitotte and Aripc, and which termi¬ 
nated in a total subjugation of their power, and the 
desolation of the country; which was, in the end, 
deserted by the conquered, as well as by the victors. 

When these mercantilci establishments began to lose 
part of their strength andtnopulation, it is likely that 
the Ceylonese, feeling then their comparative supe¬ 
riority in numbers and power, attacked the remnants 
of these establishments, with a view to pillage and 
rapine; and afterwards, when they had fully obtained 
their object, witiidrew to their pleasanter climate and 
richer soil. 

The inscriptions which have been foL.nd in that part 
of the coast (both on stones and on some gold c<^jins 
excavated some time ago), in a language it present 
unknown, belong, probabiy, to some of ‘he varjous 
trading nations, who had fixed their residen th. »'e, 
and afterwards entirely abandoned it. 
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^ 1 We may also imagine, that the vicinity of the 
^^asl^shcry to Aripo and Manar may have added 
to'j*tl;ie inducements of trading nations to fix their 
‘attention upon that part of Ceylon, although not in 
itself, sufficient to have tempted them to establish a 
permanent residence in so barren a country. 


^ These are the conjectures, which, in my opinion, 
may reasonably be made oo the antient state of 
Ceylon, lijitil the Jtime in which the Portuguese took 
possession V)f some, parts o£ it. What passed dtiring 
their residence in this island,—on whicli, as well as 
in every other jjart of India, they have left, in their 
religion and language, a lasting evidence both of 
their power and of their influence on the minds of 
the natives,—is tolerably we^, known ; and there are 
several authors, includih^v'the most modern, who 
have given sufficient information with regard to the 
manner in which Ceylon passed* from the Portu- 
ng^sV lo the Dutch, and from them into* our pos¬ 
session. 

y 

, It will only be necess^y to my purpose to state 
• What different views th« 'Portuguese and Dutch had, 
when they ocqKpied arm govamed these settlements ; 
and what the principles that now guide the British 
adr'iinistrttion of them. 

^he^ortuguese, who took possession of the coast of 
t^ijb Ulctnd more than three hundred years ago, were 

) • 
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chiefly anxious to obtain rich exports of its productioiKs., 4 
It was to the sale of these exports in EiirO|. • '.l at 
their interest was attached ; and the profits both oi the 
government and of its servants depended on thr^t sale.' 
From the information whicli 1 have been able to col¬ 
lect, it appears that they interfered very little in the 
civil administration of the coimtiy. Tlie different 
institutions, laws, and customs of tfie natives,—their 
distinctions of rank, their habits of private h^e, and 
their public ceremonies,—were not only piy.served by 
their masters \yith a most jealous rare, buc were even 
imitated and followed Ijy themselves: yet they inter¬ 
fered greatly in religion ; and proselytisin was pursued 
with an activity and pers(!verance, that has not been 
followed by their successors in pow’er, the Dutch and 
the English. Interinarruiges between the Portuguese 
and the Ceylonese seem’^o"have been frequent; and 
several of the principal families of the real Ceylonese 
bear now Portuguese names, which, in many instances, 
were assumed upon their conversion to the Christian 
religion,—the sponsors giving their family-name to 
those who w'erc^ converted. There is not the same 
reason for believing thaV intermarriages took place 
between the Portuguese an I the other nations that * 
inhabited Ceylon. 

\c 

The Dutch, who expelled the Portuguese fi om Ce/lon 
one hundred and fifty years after their posse, si in of ^t,— 
notwithstanding the jealousy with which they ki.*yt lu^the 
major part of the civil institutions of the nativ n"^d. 
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‘ii^particular, their strictness in exacting from them the 
pe\ ftjs^iiiance of those obligations that were, by custom or 
tlicvfaxvs of the country, due from the subject towards the 
*S(h^ere\gn,—introduced, besides, several regulations of 
their own ; many of which, indeed, were intended for 
the establishment of various taxes. The only institu¬ 
tion of/this nature^ that bears a Portuguese name, is the 
Alfam,;igo', or Land Customs ^t the passing of mer- 
chandivS^from one province to«another of the island. 
Tlie Dutch made s4.‘veral prohibitory and sanguinary 
Jaws, to prevent tly^ natives from trailing in those 
articles of which the Dutch East-India Company was 
carrying on a monopoly. The selling of more than 
ten pounds of cinnamon was punished with death. 
The Dutch Government entered most minutely into 
every detail of trade or of^lhiancial administration; 
^nd their system of collectu^a and of expenditure was, 
us will be hereafter more fully exj)lained, extremely 
complicated. 


In truth, upon the first ostabllsbmerit of the Dutch in 
Ceylon, commerce seems to h^^ been-their sole object. 
^Tlie Company had retainetVebe exclusive trade in every 
article of export or imfL-ifr. Foreign vessels arriving 
at the island couid buy /nd sell, only, at the magazines 


(l) This,m j’easjt, is llietax to wlijcli that title applied; but, under 
the the Alfandigo comprehended all the taxes that were 

noi^ollcyrcd by Government direct, called Aumany, but were 
fiMP^^VCut to a renter. 
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or store-houses of the Company; and the inhabi¬ 
tants of the colony were in the same predie“..;'.;ent. 
Foreigners were allowed, at an after-period, to ewflose 
rice and paddy for sale in the bazars or rtiarkfet- 
places; and to buy there, in return, several commo¬ 
dities, of which the Company had abandoned the 
monopoly. The trade of individuals began t 4 ien to 
augment, without visibly adding to the pro'its of 
the Company, but greatly improving the stat^.’ of the 
colony. * 

In 1736, the Governor-general of the Dutch East- 
India Company, Baron Van ImhofF, observing the 
declining state of their afl’airs, formed the plan of 
permitting to individuals a considerable degree of 
liberty in the trade between the different ports of 
India,—subject to the ^'payment of certain duties. 
Taxes upon imports and exports were then first esta¬ 
blished in Ceylon, and became a considerable branch 
of the public revenue. The trade of the Company 
was, on this occasion, confined to the sale of goods 
imported from Holland and to exports of cinnamon; 
of cloth manufactured'"et or near Toteurine and 
Monopar, which were under »,)'e government of Ceylon, 
although situated on the coasv^ of the Peninsula oppo¬ 
site to it; and of a few articles vrhich were /]>e produce 
of the island. 

The Portuguese had been totally negligcJn t ot all 
improvements in agriculture, and particularly ef ih’"‘se 
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pl.^first r^cessity. Tlie Dutch were equally remiss 
upon^'riSis important point, until later times. It is 
true,'*\liat the cultivation of pepper, coffee, and car- 
dariiomV had been introduced with some success: 
others were less successful; and the rearing and 
manufacturing silk entirely failed. The colony was 
valued /only for the cinnamon; and for the opportu- 
’ nity wliich it gave to the Directors of the East-India 
Compai^',^ and to those at the administration of 
the government at *Batavia, to employ and provide 
for some of their relatives atid friends. ‘ The colony 
had its own (jovernor, who, however, was sub¬ 
ordinate to the Governor-general residing at Batavia. 
Petty interests, egotism, and defect of energy, offered 
obstacles to the establishment of a steady and liberal 
system, of government in thu Island. Bewildered in 
ryinute and uninteresting ^'.:ails, the Administration 
lost sight of the main objects that it ought to have 
in view ; and, of all the Governor-generals of ‘Batavia, 
the only ones that seem to have attended to the 
administration of Ceylon, upon a general and well- 
planned system, are Van Goeij^'and Van Imhoff*. A 


Traceable possession allowe^the preservation of strict 
’economy in the expenditure ; but this always exceeded 
the revenues collect^ in^ the is’land, amounting then 
from six sever^Jy!;iy^^ed thousand florins. The 
deficit waycovered Jjy the profits that the Company 
made upol the cinnamon whith was sold in Holland. 



vva^-ds the middle of the last century appeared 
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the Economical Memoir^ or System^ of the Governor- 
general Mossel, tliat fixed the ordinaiy exptd^cs ot 
the Colonial Establishments. This regulation^vvhicli 
it was almost impossible not to infringe, limite4l to cer¬ 
tain unalterable sums every branch of expenditure, 
and produced no other effect, but that of introducing 
into the books of the C'ompany a new account o£ Extra¬ 
ordinary Charges, which was subject to a sevvsre and 
vexatious scrutiny of the Governor-general at batavia. 

In the ycai 17 G1, the violent measures of Mr. Shreu- 
der. Governor of Ckylon, occasioned a rebellion in the 
West Coast; and the Candians, by aiding the revolters, 
involved themselves in a war, which lasted many years. 
The Candians were successful in the beginning; but 
affairs took a different* turn as soon as Mr. Shreuder 
was recalled, and succc^^led by Governor Van Ech, 
who invaded the Candian territory, took Candy, and' 
kept poj:session only of the frontier provinces. The 
Candians were harassed and driven to their mountains 
and forests, and not able for three years to sow their 
fields. Their Disaves, or Head-men, were on the point 
of delivering up their Kl^ig, upon condition of eac!' 
being left independent in hftvprovince, when Governor 
Van Eck unfortunately died.\, This "event placed the 
affairs of the Dutch in great cfAc’ der, tiiifdhe arrival 
of Governor Falck in 1760 . ' 

t f 

I 

Negotiations with the Court of Cand) ^yi;''^4hen 
again set on foot with success ; and a peace codoiud'>d, 
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on the 14 tli of February 1766^ by a treaty which 
^nshred tr the Company the unmolested possession of 
'all tlie*boast of the island,—an extension of territory 
three'^imes as large as they had formerly occupied. 
It was die opinion of Governor Falck, that such an 
advantage was sufficient; and that it would have been 
dangerous, and almost impracticable, to occupy the 
interioj^' of the island, the productions of which could 
be purydiased cheaper from the Candians themselves, 
than coikxjted by the Dutch Goviirnmeut, in possession 
of the country'. 

The Candian w’ar cost the Dutch Company ten 
millions of florins, and some thousands of men. It 
retarded the progress of cultivation in its own terri¬ 
tories, as well as in those of the Candians; but it so 
completely disheartened and hllmbled them, that for 
tjk'enty years afterwards, during which Mr. Falck 
governed the island; they never manifested an Indi- 
natiou to be itroublesoiue. 

Throughout this period, agriculture was encouraged: 
the cultivation of cinnamon »-v^as attended to; and 
/roved so successful, that j’^.inost the whole supply, it 


(1) We now a xtO*’. J'.'ia ^>‘*ppy opp«iLUiJiL;y «I1 u ving me 
soundncSxS ol that rcasoniiijr. By tlu; latest accounts received 
from Ce 3 ^ 1 o^ it is stati'd, that the revenues collected upon the 
imports anil exports by sea, since our taking possession of the 

have increased one-third. 
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is said, was collected within the districts of the Com¬ 
pany. Order was introduced into all the hnani&ial 
departments ; and the civil institutions of th^natives 
were scrupulously protected from all innovations, 
through fear of exciting discontent. Prosperity at¬ 
tended these wise measures, and agriculture was 
considerably augmented: yet, even then, nineteen- 
twentieths of the ground lay waste., 

About this time, the war between Great B'itain and 
America broke out; and other European Powers, among 
which were the Dutch, became inCerested in it. By the 
charter, its East-India Company was obliged to protect 
her own colonies; and was, consequently, under the 
necessity of augmenting the garrisons of Ceylon with 
the addition of three regular regiments, and of raising 
in the island several ‘companies of auxiliary troops. 
In 1780, the whole revenues fell greatly short of th>^ 
expenditure: new sources began* lO be looked after; 
but the/country could little afl’ord to litar fresh bur¬ 
dens, and sufl’ered greatly under them. 

In 1785 , Mf. VantiergrafF was appointed Governor 
of Ceylon. He was a milk of great abilities, and weK 
acquainted with the affairs^ of Ceylon and of India. 
He placed the financial depai\meVts in order, and gave 
every encouragement to agricu’^-y^.^*. He ^‘jntinued in 
service only two of the regiments of Europ 'an troops, 
and 800 natives, which were to be paid by til i revenues 
of the island. But, as the pressure for vint of 
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money was still considerable, Governor Vandergraff 
*nttoduce^ paper currency, for the first time, in the 
island,tu measure which Governor Falck firmly resisted, 
although repeatedly proposed to him. 

Under Governor Vandergraff great progress was 
• made towards general improvement; and the public 
revenues increased one-half. This was the condition 
"o-f the island, when Mr. Van Ansrelbeek succeeded 
Vanderg'i-ilf in the government. He was a man 
of erudition and tafeqts; but his goVerriment lasted 
too short a time to dffer a proper opportunity of fully 
appretiating his merits, for in less tlian three years the 
island fell into the possession of the British troops, who 
completed the conquest of it in the year 1796 . 

As the expedition againvt the Dutch in Ceylon had 
been undertaken by the J B^esidencies of tlie English 
East-India Cowali^and chiefly froii\ Fort St. George, 
thjg^TCijiil AeJministration of t'h« island, after^its con¬ 
quest, was provisionally placed under a Commissioner 
sent from that establishment, who attempted to intro¬ 
duce the same regulations and System *of collection in 
/lip public revenues as were'in force upon the coast of 
Coromandel; and, for thf.t purpose, numbers of native 
Dqbashes were l\^c^ghj over to fill the subordinate 
situations ynder Go»j.. ument. Such a measure could 
not fail exciting great jealousy and disaffection 
among th^ Head-men in the island ; and the conduct of 
thas*T.-wiro nad supplanted them in the influence they 
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formerly possessed with the Government, and the 
power they exercised in the country, by :^o me^nt 
tended to conciliation. The haughtiness and"7^acity 
of these men (called Dubashes from their, office) 
were much complained of, and had prepai'cd the 
Ceylonese for a revolt, which broke forth on the follow¬ 
ing occasion. 

Notwithstanding the great exertion made ‘by the 
Dutch Government for raising .new sources ofrevenue, 
no taxation had been imposed' upon the produce 
either of cocoa-nut or other ” fruit-bearing trees. 
This was certainly a defect in their system of taxation ; 
particularly because the plantations for the growth of 
these trees were almost solely in the possession of Vel- 
lales, or persons of the highest casts, who, by virtue of 
their peculiar privileges*, were exempt from the perform¬ 
ance of personal services to Government; and there»- 
fore it was but just they slioufa 'furnish assistance 
by pecuniary contributions. This was iic-w atU'inuted^ 
by the Provisional Government; and an annual tax of 
one fanam (being at that time very nearly equal to two¬ 
pence) was iinpbsed oi^^all frult'-beariug trees, without 
any distinction w'hatever, as to the quality of the tree"; 
the district or soil where it was planted, or the 
quantity of the fruit which }t produced. This tax, 
although but moderate on the naV t-^jproductivje trees, was 
very burdensome on others. The inequality'.jdth which 
it weighed on the proprietors, from the great scarcity of 
money, became insupportable; and, in a rej7fe£»c.:tfttioTi 
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iiiade to Ciovernment, they offered to pay In kind a 
eerta^ j)roportion of the fruit of every tree. This was 
refinicd. I will not enter here into a discussion of the 
. policy kof the measure itself, or of the manner in which it 
migftt have been made palatable to the natives ; for 
I shall be under the necessity of treating the subject 
in detail hereafter. • It will suffice here to mention, that 
a revolt was the consequence of that policy. It broke 
out in\the west of the island, .and finally induced or 
compelled the Government to abandon the tax alto- 
■gether, which it has never., afterwards, attempted to 
impo.se. 


The province of Balticulo seems particularly to 
have declined in prosperity during the first years of 
tlie British administration. Fo!:.some time previous to 
our taking possession of tliat country, the province of 
/hdticalo furnished .ar.i.tiafly from four to five thou- 


sand head oj^dattle, for the consumption^ of the 
Lroops stationed at Trihcoinal^. A few years 
afti T our conquest, it was necessary to send bullocks 
from Ti'incomal^ to Balticalo,, for the provision of 
tw’cnty or thirty British soldiers stationed at the 
/iatter post. In the year* 1794} that province exported 
150,000 parrahs of padfdy. Some years after, there 
w ‘d% none for expo^r^tioa. 


The district of the Wanijjy, a fine flat country, 
particularly adapted to the cultivation of rice, has 
ii!>'lerg >uc, iu various times, great and general changes 


D 
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in iti prosperity. There arc now the remains of up¬ 
wards of 6()0 tanks,—some of great extent,—Vitide to ! 
collect water for the irrigation of paddy-fields, ffliis 
fertile country was in a highly flourishing state, long 
before the Dutch had possession of the island; but had 
considerably declined from that condition, during tlic 
first years of their government. At different times, the 
Wannias, or Princes, who governed it, and who 
originally held their power from the Kings of !Jandy,’ 
took advantage of the wars between them and the 

I 

European settlers at Colombo atid the other sea-ports, 
and endeavoured to keep themselves independent of 
both. They, however, ultimately submitted to the 
Dutch, after their country had suffered considerably 
by the quarrels and wars that were thus excited. The 
road through theWanny, from Vertativo toMolletivo, 
affords the shortest way ‘beJween Colombo and Trin- 
comale for the march of tro('v.p« • so that, ever since t\ii' 
European Power? have had possessiOe of the coast of 
Ceylon,‘the inhabitants of theWanny huVe frcmn>n tlv 
been exposed to vexation, insult, and pillage, from tlie 
troops marching through their country. On these 
occasions the villages and fields were forsaken, and 
the inhabitants withdrew themselves into the Candiak 
territory. The Dutch did 'not turn their attention 
seriously to the improvement of the Wanny, until 
towards the latter part of theit government: then, 
under Mr. Nagel, who had the command of that 
district, great success was obtained. Upon our taking 
possession of Ceylon, the march of several detach- 
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ments of British troops between Colombo and Trin- 
t'oinaj^ produced again the deplorable consequence 
of pearly depopulating that district. I passed it in 17 99, 
au'L^saw many villages left desolate, and without a 
single inhabitant. The good policy, mildness, and 
particular attention of Mr. North’s government, to 
protect the natives from being molested by troops upon 
their ijiarch, and the exertions piade both by him and 
^his successor, have again restored the Wanny to some 
degree of fertility, and it is now in a state of con¬ 
siderable Improvement. This is one* of the driest 
districts in the whole island; and its richness con¬ 
sists particularly in tlie cultivation of rice, for which 
the main object is the maintaining the great tanks and 
reservoirs of water in good repair. 


Approaching towards the south, we must remark, 
mat all the coast ^f. uie i'sland> along the districts of 
Chilaw, Col^ibo, Point d^ Galle, and Matura, 
paitlcipates of the south-west monsoon that blows 
upon the Malabar coast from May to August; and in 
cliinat(‘, it resembles that part of the Peninsula; vidth 
the exception, that it feels also, in some degree, the 
north-east monsoon, an^ therefore is of a tempera¬ 
ture more generally moist thalii the Malabar coast. 
TliC rest of Ceylon is subject to the north-east monsoon 
only, and has a climate exactly like tliat of the ccast 
of Coromandel; consequently, excessively diy from 
February to November. 


D 2 
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These pcculiuiitics of cliiiiute are of th(' iitiiiosl 
iinportii'iice to be observed; for, in consequt-nce of 
them, several productions of the soil arc different on 
one side of the island from what they are on the qVxVer. 
From Tangal to Chilaw, being the extent of about 
135 miles, the trees that flourish best, and that form, 
ill a great degree, the support of the natives, are the 
eoeoa-niit and jack-fruit trees. The former are 
plentiful in all that coast, that the whole extent of it is .. 
continuation of cocoa-nut gardens, almost uninter¬ 
rupted. On'the north side of the island, on the. 
contrary, the palmyra is best suited to the climate, 
and is therefore cultivated by the natives (at Jafl’na 
especially) in great numbers. Coffee, pepper, and all 
productions requiring a moist soil, will flourish on the 
south-west side: those which require a dry one, upon 
the north and north-east sides of Ceylon. 


It is -owing to this ididference of climate not having 
been attended to, that several attempts to introduce the 
cultivation of new productions of the soil lum; failed. 
But it is also much to be regretted, that, hitherto, 
greater exertions have been made, by the Europeans 
settled in that island, to inta’oduce the culture of new 
and foreign productions, than to enlarge and improve 
those of the country, which arc an object of the first 
necessity to the maintenance and genera*, comfort of 
the population. 

The south part of the island is all very mountainous; 
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but, in ^Ivancing to the north, very extensive plains 
are left between the mountains and the sea; and, 
although there arc but few marshy grounds, a spot is 
not found so elevated as one hundred yards above 
the level of the sea, with the exception of the hills 
^lat surround Trincomale. 


/ It is likewise remarkable, tjhat, upon the south 
eoast, a number of largp and beautiful rivers arc to be 
iiiet with, situated at*t^e distance of only eight or ten 
miles from each other. Th'bse discharge themselves 
into the sea, after beautifying and fertilizing a coun¬ 
try always decked with the most enchanting variety 
of verdure. But the whole of the other coast has 
only two rivers of magnitude : the Balticalo river, 
which fertilizes that distnj;!^t pecitliarly adapted to the 
growth of rice; and the ^ Mahaville Gauge, which 

T ^ ^ 

flojys near Trincqptciie, and is the largest river in the 
-"island. 


Few of these rivers are navigable, even to small. 
barges, higher up than fifteen o"r sixteen miles from 
the shore. But the Mahaville Gauge has so large a 
supply of water, and a b$d sufficiently regular, as to 
admit of navi^tion a great way into the interior of the 
country, nearly as far as Candy; but, at the distance 
of a few miles from tjie to vn, there is a ridge of rocks 
across the rwer, that totally ])revents the passing of 
the smallest*boat. What opposes, however, the 

going *up this river, even so far as that ridge of rocks. 
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is the rapid current with which the water flu.vs upon 
a ground of great declivity. 

• 

The districts of Matura, Point de Gallc, ' Co¬ 
lombo, and Chilaw, derive considerable advantages 
from the many rivers that pass through them., 
and the various canals that form a communication 
between those riverS. From Mahadampe, in the 

* y 

vicinity of Chilaw, to Mahakoone, near Caltura, 
the Inland navigation is almos*- tininterrupted. This 
is an extent of about seventy' miles, of the most 
fertile soil and best populated country in all the 
island. 

With respect to the navigation at sea round Ceylon, 
it is practicable by large ships from Point Pedro, the 
northernmost extremity of. tl)e peninsula of Jaffnape- 
tam, to TrincoTuale, Balticalo, Pv,:nt dc Galle, i.nd 
ColomSo; but fromrthis to Manar and Jatfnapatam, 
commerce must be carried on by small vessels not ex- 
’ ceeding a hundred tons, and even with them the greatest 
part of their ckrgo must be unshipped in passing the 
channels of Pomben or Manar. The principal ^art 
of this trade, in fact, is conveyed in small doneys, from 
twenty to forty or fifty tons burden. 'Tlieir navigation 
is riearly half as cheap as that of square-rigged vessels; 
and they answer very well the purposes of a coasting 
trade, always in sight of land, and most frequently in 
shallow water, regulating their voyages so as to 
arrive at the port of their farthest destination with the 
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ahsistanp^ of one monsoon, and returning with the 
other. 

natives of the Coromandel Coast, in the Penin¬ 
sula of India, are those who have the greatest com- 
Xnercial intercourse with the ports of Ceylon: many 
come over to reside in them for years, to carry on a 
fesk trade, and to form connecftons with families who 

* 9 

are of the same casts with themselves. 

We must next particularly turn our attention to the 
various descriptions of people that inhabit this island 
because a correct knowledge of them is indispensable, 
before we can appretiate the good or bad policy of 
such measures as have been, or may be, adopted by 
the European Powers that govern them. What^er 
Mr. Percival may, in his description of Colombo, say 
of- Turks, Per^'iahs, Arabians, ChUjese, &;c. (a few 
of which a/e now and then* accidentally ^een in 
the streets of that town,) the inhabitants of Ceylon 
may be divided into four distinct nations only, but all 
different in origin, religion, and manners. 

• • 

III the territories of the King of Candy the mass of 
tlie population is Ceylonese Proper. These occupy, 
also, the south and south-west coasts of the island, 
from Hambangtotte*to Chilaw. 

The Malabars, or Hindoos, are in possession of the 
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north and cast coasts, and the peninsula ot%, Jaffna- 
patam. , 


The Moors, who may be looked upon as the^ most 
industrious and laborious of all, are dispersed over 
every part of the island: less so, however, in those^- 
which are inhabited by Hindoos. In the district /if 

Piitlam they form the‘great mass of the population, v 

•« 

(I 

The Vedas, or Bedas, who, by’all appearances, arc 
the only indigenous nation in the island, live in a 
savage state, in all that large forest which extends from 
the south to the east and north, upon the borders of 
our frontiers, as well as far into the Candian territory, 
and upon the Wanny provinces. 

The Ceylonese Proper deriv^thelr origin from Siam: 
this is the opinion which generally, prevails among 
them; and the fact is^related in their hi^ories. Their 
language, and religion (namely the Boodhist), are 
the same as the Siamese. 

The Moors who are now established in Ceylon are 
not descendants of those Moguls who invaded the 
Peninsula. They do not resemble them, either in 
manners, appearance, or dress; although they profess 
the same religion. They can, therefore, be no other 
than the children of those Arabs, who, in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, led by commercial pursuits. 
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and the^'hirst of amassing wealth, conquered several 

of the sea-ports in India, and many of the islands, 

ncaHy as far as China. Among these Arabs was a law, 

conimpn with the Jews, whose religion they in some 

V measure followed, that they should only marry 

be connected with women of their own nation; 

but those w'ho had fixed their residence in those 
» 

distant-conqiiered regions were compelled to admit 
and sanction connections and 'marriage with Indian 
women. When tho*]VIoguls spread r&pine and blood¬ 
shed throughout India, the riches of the Arabs rendered 
them an object of notice to the Moguls. Harassed, 
they fled, and returned to their country, leaving 
behind their children born of Indian women. They 
then formed a particular cast, or nation, and embraced 
the Mohammedan religion, ,;is •their fathers also did 
in Arabia; and by that means tliey obtained a quiet 
residence, and t[vi iippellatlon of Moormen. 

The Hindoos, wdio occupy the eastern and northern 
parts of Ccylon, arc evidently from the same stock 
as those who inhabit the opposite coast of the Indian 
continent'. 


•(I) In the district of Jaffnapatam, where the inhabitants arc 
Hindoos, ttiere are tw'o casts of men, called Nellowas and Pal- 
lowas: their occupation's, to draw toddy from the palrayra-trees: 
they were originally slaves to the higher casts of the Hindoos, 
and are still considered (at least many of them) in a state of 
servitjUde. The natives look upon them as a contaminated race, 
who defile every thing they touch. When their evidence is 

• required 
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Besides these four nations, which form tliL^hulk uf 
the population, there are also in Ceylon some Malays 
or Javanese: but they are few in number; and their 
males, who are able to bear arm§, are almost' all 
employed as soldiers in one of the colonial regiments. 
These are by no means so numerous as they have been 
represented in some late publicationsirespecting Ceylon; 
and they all descend from the Malay Princes, and theii; 
attendants, who were 'sent by the Dutch Government, 
for political reasons, from Batavia to Ceylon. They 
intermarry with Ceylonese women with less reluctance 
than the Hindoos or Moormen ; and arc likely, there¬ 
fore, in the course of a few years, to be less distinct 
from the rest of the population than either of them. 

TlicChallias, or CJlniiamon-pcclers, are said to have 
been originally a distinct race of people, who came 
from the continent of India. I here.is no distinctujii 

4 

to be i]ioticed, at present, between them and the 


required in Courts of Justice, the law of the country is, that they 
take off the cloth with which they cover their loins (the only j)art 
of their body that is covered), and are made to swear by tliat 
cloth that has been defiled by their own body. Some of this 
unfortunate cast left Jaffnapatam some years ago; and one of 
them went to Triiicomale, where he acquired considerable pro¬ 
perty by trade. Afterwards returning to Jaffnapatam, it iiappened 
that his evidence was required in a criminal case, before a British 
Court of Justice: but being cailcd upon to take his ^ath according 
to thecustom and law of his cast, he refused it with such resolution, 
that the Judge declined taking his evidence, rather tlian eom- 
jpel him to swear in the manner above mentioned. 
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Ceylonej,\* Proper, either in their personal appear¬ 
ance, manners, religion, or language. They form, 
now, one of the Ceylonese casts, distinguished 
only ffom the others by their occupation, and some, 
.privileges granted to them by the European govern- 
Vnents. Some of their Head-men give an account of 
their first arrival in Ceylon; but the epoch of that 
event is so extremely remote and uncertain, that the 
whole remains involved in doubt. If the reader 
\vjshes to be accpiainted with the account that 
is more generally believed, without my warranting its 
veracity, it will be thus briefly stated :— 

The Moormen who were established in trade at 
the sea-port of Barbereen, and navigated to the coast 
of Coromandel, brought frona it'U) Cevlon seven men, 
about the year 1210, and presented them to the King 
\'^attcnowe, the jreigning Raja.. Some say, that these 
men were staves ; others them to hf^ve been 

palanquin-bearers ; hut the most probable and genei';il 
opinion is, that they were weavers. It is added, that, 
in those times, there were no people of that profession 
in Ceylon ; and it may now be remarked, that, besides 
tiieir occupation of cultivating and peeling cinnamon, 
the Challias are almost all weavers; and that in the 
southern parts of the island, which are peopled by 
the Ceylonese Proper, there are no other weavers but 
the Clialliafs. The, persons^of that profession now \n 
Ceylon, besides the Cliallias, arc Moormen or Mala* 
bars, and reside in the northern or eastern provinces. 
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From these seven men the whole cast of tlnx Chaliias 
is said to have sprung. 

Of Chinese, there are only eighty or a hundred 
lately arrived in Ceylon, and settled in different parts 
of it. The British Government has taken some 
pains to encourage Chinese settlers * those, however, 
who have hitherto come there have not brought with 
them that industry aiifl ingenuity for which they arc 
famous in their own country. These are, in general,, 
greatly addicted to gambling, and’all sorts of dissipa¬ 
tion. Many of them have rented the gaming-houses 
and cock-fighting pits; of which the Government, led 
by a mistiiken policy, makes a considerable piofit, by 
selling the exclusive privilege of keeping them. These 
Chinese have not hiougjit women with them, but 
have formed connections with the Ceylonese. 

A new race is also springing up, frofa the inter¬ 
course between the Caffrees, soldiers^ in the colonial 
regiments, and the Ceylonese women, wlio are less 
nice and particular in their amours than other Indians. 
They are, in truth, more abandoned, and, except in 
the very first class, totally unacquainted with any prin¬ 
ciple that attaches virtue and praise to chastity. It is, 
however, to be expected that this new progeny will 
not be more than sufficient (if so much) to recruit 


(1) iverc iniported from Mozambique, other coasts ol 

Africa, and Madagascar. 
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these ctjonijil regiments. It is a very reinarkal>Ie 
fact, that, of about 9000 CaftVecs at differc'nt times 
imported into C.eylon by the Dutch Government, and 
formed into regiments,no descendants are remaining: 
at least, they are in no way to be distinguished among 
^the })rcsent inhabitants. 

Before I close this short account of the different 
nations which now dwell in Ct^don, I must notice an 
error of ^oinc nmgnff;ude, which bpth Percival and 
‘Cfe1‘diner have ffdlfif into.. They iiiiiike a positive 
distinction between the Ceylonese and the Candians; 
who are one and the same nation, speaking the same 
language, having the same origin, and following the 
same religion and habits of life. Percival proposes, 
in a long chapter, to give an account of that distinc¬ 
tion ; but after asserting, without*'\^upporting it by 
proofs, that the Candians are more warlike than the 
Ceylonese, he diverges into subjects quite foreign to 
the question. 

'The Candian Adigars and Disavois, or Ministers and 
Heads of Districts, certainly wear difli ient dresses 
from the Modilears (v Public Officers under the 
European Govermnentji Tlie latter have, in some 
degree, adopted a dress resdnbling the old Portuguese 
coat, and some of their families bear Portuguese 
names; but their brigin was common with the other 
Ceylonese and Candians, except probably in respect 
to some intermarriages of their uncestf)r.s with Portu 
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guese. The mass of the Ceylonese and of the Candians 
is exactly the same people, Although these aiso difl’er 
slightly in their dress: they decorate their hair dif¬ 
ferently ; and many of the Candians wear a bandage- 
round their head, and long beards, which the Ce/lonese 
do not. It is, I apprehend, by these slight differences 
in dress, that Percival and Cordiner were led to think 
them two distinct nations. What, of all things, 
however, gives an incpntestable proof of their being 
erroneous in their opinion, is, that the division of 
casts, and the assignment of tanks to the diffct^iVc 
tribes, if I may so call them, is precisely the same 
among the Ceylonese who are subjects of the King of 
Candy, as with those who inhabit our provinces. Li 
which division they both differ considerably from the 
Hindoos. 

A description of the different casts of the Ceylonese, 
and the ranks of their Head-men or Public Officers, 
having been offered to the public by Percival in a 
summary manner, and more minutely and correctly 
by Valentine, I sliaff abstain from treating of this 
subject; but I beg that I may be allowed to make 
some remarks on the origin cf the division of Indian 
nations into casts,—an institt<tion so peculiar to that 
part of the world. 

The origin of casts in India has, hitherto, been 
generally attributed to their legislation. We find, in¬ 
deed, both in their political as well as in their religious 
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institutions, that this distinction of casts is sanc- 
tioned, 'coininanded, and regulated, with the most 
minute and scrupulous attention. Hence vvc na¬ 
turally conclude, that where those law^s were en¬ 
forced,-the Indians must have attained a high degree 
civilization, and a great proficiency in the, arts, 
landing to improve the comforts and refinements 
Sf society; for What is this distinction of casts, 
blit, a division of labour carried Jo some degree of per¬ 
fection, irxide permanent by those laws, and fixed to 
LT^«tain families and classes o{ society ? J3ut it is desi¬ 
rable to investigate a little further; and ask. What 
were the causes that placed tliis division of labour 
under the immediate attention of the legislator, and 
persuaded him to perpetuate the same occupations in 
the same families,—to form distinct casts, and place 
iinpussahle barriers between them,—uiid to confine 
each member of society, by a direct infringement upon 

his natural liberty, to the exercise »3f that particular 

> *» 

profession in which he is born, if I may so express it ? 
The answer to this question may be found, I think, in 
what is observable as prevalent among, all Eastern na¬ 
tions ; namely, an obligation attached to every indi¬ 
vidual, to give a certain •portion of his personal labour 
to the Prince or State under which he lives. The gokl- 
and silversmiths, for instance, and other mechanics, 
were under an obligation to perform certain works 
for the Soydreign without payment; the cultivator 
of the land was to attend a certain number or 
days'in each year, to repair the public roads anti 




buildings, or to the cultivation of the royal^doinalns ; 
and even the services of the military were required 
without remuneration. In fact, previous to the general 
introduction of money, and while commerce, from 
necessity, was carried on more by barter than by sale, 
no mode more natural could be adopted by the heads r.t 
families or tribes for procuring the acknowledgmenis 
and tributes of their inferiors; and this method ha a 
consequently prevailed from time immemorial. Upon 
the enlargement of society and tljp increase of popula¬ 
tion, it must have been felt by* the Prince, thrii ne 
could, with much greater facility, exact from all indi¬ 
viduals the performance of their duty in their different 
occupations, if families and tribes were confined each 
to distinct professions, and placed under a regulated 
system of policy, administered by their particular Head¬ 


men. The facility which this arrangement afforded 
for putting them into action is too perceptible to re¬ 
quire demonstration. VVhen the Prince or Legislator 


first fixed the division of casts in his domains, we 


have reason to suppose that he was attentive to attach 
tlie greatest number of individuals to those whose ser¬ 
vices were likely to be most wanted by the country. 
Probably the exigencies of tlte State, or the caprice of 
tiie Prince, regulated the pro’portions of the first divi¬ 
sion; but we cannot help remarking, that this very 
permanent proportion mus-t subsequen^Jy have proved 
highly detrimental to general improvemonts in agri¬ 
culture and commerce, and is liable to great excep¬ 
tions, as to its aptitude in ministering to the exigimcies 
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of the S^te. When the public interest demanded an 
augmentation in the number of hands requisite for the 
cultivation of the soil, and a diminution of those em¬ 
ployed in works of manufacture, it was no longer pos¬ 
sible to** break through those boundaries and privileges 
V casts, which had been sanctioned by antient laws, 
i^ligious injunctions-, and the reverence of mankind ^. 

I 

Xnother peculiarity in the Indian institutions must 
here be taken notice tof; namely, that \io other species 


( 1 ) Among the arguments which I have heard, or read, in proof 
of the great antiquity of civilization in India, those which have 
been derived from the political institution which divides its inhabi¬ 
tants into different casts are the most weighty; for it is indisputable 
that this division must have been preceded by many steps of ira- 
provement in tlio agricultiu-e fsid feanuiSiStiires of the country, 
jrtjo as to have bolli suggested, and rendered useful, a great division 
i.jid subdivision of labour, such as is explained in the celebrated 
works of Adam Smith. It is with a view to*tnaintain this great 
-subdivision of labour, that such sepal-ations of social daises have 
been confirmed by law. ITiis reflection Carries the mind hack 
from that period to the earliest aeras, in order to look into them 
for .ihe rising of that first degree of c^'iliisatipn which we find 
was already completed at tlie time of which we have the most 
remote knowledge of India. -But tlie consideration that vvill 
impress us with the strongest surprise at the excessive length of 
time that must have elapsed b^ore the laws, religion, maimers, 
^d habits of the. Indians could be modelled to that state of order 
and refinement in which they V?ere found by Alexander and his 
officers, arises fro^ contcpiplating how trifling are the changes 
that have taken 4P<!ace from tliat period to the present times. The 
difference is so little perceptible, that the description of India 
and its inhabitants given by them agrees almost entirely with .what 
is now seen. 
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of government than the monarchical or despotic 
seems to have ever existed in India before any part of 
it fell under the dominion of the European Powers. This 
circumstance, combined with the general antient cus¬ 
tom of levying almost all taxes in personal labour^ and 
the distinctions of cast,—all of which are peculiar tc 
the East,'—induce me to think tliat those institutions 
are - the consequences of arbitrary and despotic go, " 
vernments. .> 

In Antient Europe, where a greater variety of 
vernments have prevailed, but, for the most part, of 
a popular, or republican nature, no such distinctions of 
casts were known ; nor was it the practice, under 
those governments, to levy taxes by personal labour, 

I believe the few instances of this kind that existed, 
like the Corvee (aura viev) in France, were confined to 
monarchical governments. Certainly, the institution 
that most resembled the levying of a tax in personal 
labour was that by which, in feudal times, the attend¬ 
ance of vassals was required by their lord, particularly 
during war. This feet corroborates the conjecture, 
that this manner of levying taxes, as well as the first 
establishment of casts in India, were probably owing 
to the nature of the go-vernments that there prevailed. 

As to the multiplicity of distinctions in their casts, 
the Ceylonese can boast* of being as ahtmdant as any 
other Indian nation, if not more so ; for almost every 
profession forms a particular cast, under the guidance 
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of separjjite Head-men. Gold- and silver-smiths^— 
fishermen,—barbers,—washermen,—manufacturers of 
"jageryy or country sugar,—the drawers of toddy,—the 
makers of lime or mortar,^ and, in fact, every other 
^ccupafion,—all form distinct casts. As it is not my 
wject, however, to enter into an endless, and not very 
diverting, enumcKation of these casts,—their privi- 
and 'their_ duties,—I will refer the most curious 
of my readers toValentipe; where they will be informed 
of the ranks and privileges granted to tliem, and of the 
duties which they ard' bound to perform. 


Of the character of the Ceylonese I conceive it to be 
a difficult task to give a faithful delineation. They are, 
in general, very reserved in their address, and mild in 
their manners : but whether that icserve may not be 
^he restraint imposed by suspicion ; and that mildness, 
in some degree, the consequence of a >yant of feeling ; 
^re questions which, notwithstanding my residence of 
sixteen years in their country, I will not attempt to 
decide. ^ Certain it is, that crimes of the deepest dye 
ha<? occasionally been perpetrated among the lower 

^•asts. The conduct, however, of the better casts is 

* 

principally decorous and cprrect. Servants taken from 
the latter are, for the most part, honest. A Ceylonese 
cannot very easily be roused to resentment and 
bloodshed; ye^^ he he impelled, by passion or avidity, 
to determine on violence, lie cannot be diverted from 
his purpose by tlie thought or presence of those objects 
which, in others, by acting upon the imagination, would 

E 2 
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agitate the mind, shake it from its intent, pnd arrest 
the hand of the murderer when he had prepared to 
strike the blow. 

» 

I 

The defect of feeling which they have, in some 
degree, in common with other Indians, secures t\> 
them great advantages in all their transactions witli 
Europeans; and we'’cannot deny them a masterly 
address in working upon the feelings of others, wnile 
they can keep themselves entiiely free from every 
emotion. They also know, to perfection, the art of 
insinuating themselves into the good opinion and favour 
of their superiors. Among the Modilears, this art is 
accomited a necessary part of their education; they 
are courteous and guarded in their speech; and so 
ready to coincidi'‘’in whatev^er may be wished by a 
superior, that they actually acquire, by that means, 
a very decide^ and strong influence on his mind. 
Even ^uch undertakings as they know to be be¬ 
yond their reach, they will seldom decline in a 
direct iiKinner, but rather trust to time and reflec- 
tion to convince their master of the impossrb'- 
lity of accomplishing what he desires. Howper 
reluctant the different Brij;ish Collectors may be to 
admit the assertion, I can, nevertheless, state with 
confidence, that I have met with very few indeed who 
were not strongly influenced irr theil public conduct 
by the native Head-men that were imihMiately under 
their command, and nearest to their persons. Col¬ 
lectors, and even Governors, of the most distinguished 
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talents, Jaave been under that Influence. Governor 
Var.der GraaflP, who was by all acknowledged to bear 
a superior character among those who have ruled 
Cc;\on, Was most grossly deceived by his first Modilear, 
Abesiii^ This man was caiiying on a false corre¬ 
spondence between the Governor and Pelime Talao, 
first Adigpr of C^ndy, in whose name Abesinga was 
f^rica’tin^ letters addressed to the Governor. During 
thra cor?ei^ndence, on mattery of great weight, whitfh 
were, naturally, newr brought to a conclusion, many 
•presents were interchanged oti both sides! Those from 
itie Governor were, as customary, always the most 
costly. Wlien the expectations of Mr. Vander GraafF 
were raised to the highest, waiting the conclusion of 
a very favourable treaty, Abesinga happened to die; 
and, to the great surprise and mortification of the 
Governor, the whole of his correspondence wdth the 
Candian Minister was found in Abesinga’s desk, and 
the presents in his chest ^ 


(1) Tlie following narrative will give an instance of the arts 
j,^Sii<;ttscd by the natives of Ceylon, high find.low, to work upon 
the feelings of Europeans; in. order to effect which purpose u^on 
th§ir present superiors, thereJs good reason to believe that they 
are by no means under the necessity of using the same exertions 
tliat were requisite to move their more sedate and less irascible 
Dutcli masters. 

An English gentleman, holding a high public situation in the 
colony, had becjL^iducted in his palanquip to an evening party; 
and after remiltong there for soriie time, the bearers became 
anxious to return home. It was, however, not late, and their 
master,had no manner of wish to retire from the pleasant society' 
he was in. fij'st stqp they took to effect, their puri)ose/I+'‘'if'» 
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It is now requisite to my purpose, that I should 
make my readers better acquainted than they hitherto 


to bring the palanquin in front of the door, full in their master’s 
view, arid then retire. lie saw it, and took it in good part, as a 
mark of attention in his bearers; in the mean time, the sight of 
the palanquin being connected with the recollection that he was 
to return home, made him reflect that tliti, time was /approacliing 
for retiring from the partly. Shortly after, some ui the bearo’s 
front to scat themselves, apparently in a negligent n*eTiner, b^^the 
side of the palanquin. This began to produce in the mind of the 
master, who observed it, a kind of uneasiness, and caused a doubt 
to arise whether he should, orjiot, reniaui much longer. Now tie: 
bearers watched tlie motions of every person in the party, avd 
his in particular: whenever he moved from his chair, or passed 
from one part of the room to another, tlic bearers would start up, 
as if they thought he was coming out; and then, appearing to 
have discovered their mistake, would again sit down. This 
manoeuvre put their master in a state of perfect uneasiness; he 
could no longer spetsk, or attend? to the conversation that sur¬ 
round (k 1 him: tlie doubt whether he should go or stay had made 
him quite uncomfortable, and he took no pleasure in tlie society 
which had before appeared to him so agreeable. But the bearers, 
observing that even this 4iad npt the desired effect of.bringing- 
him away, lighted up the lamps of the palanquin; and one of 
riiem, taking up a hand-lantern, began to pace in front of it, so that 
his master could not help observing it; and this actually threw Jiim 
into a state of greater uneasiness; yet he felt too much reluctance' 
to quit his friends to be entirely moved away. But, at last, 
all the bearers stood up, and arranged themselves, each at their 
post, by the sides of the ,poles of the palanquin; while the one 
with the lantern, pacing up and down, gave a full vieiv of the 
whole apparatus. Who could resist it ? It acted like an electric 
shock. The master, in an instant, foun^ hims^|f in his palanquin, 
without being aware how he got into it. The bc.^rers t( tk it up, 
gave a loud shout, and ran away with it in triumph.—The fact 
was related to the author by the gentleman on whom t^is trick 
.‘"practised. 
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have been with the European inhabitants of Ceylon, 
or descendants of Europeans, who were found 
"established there on our taking possession of it. 
These are distinguished by the appellation of 
Burghers. A correct knowledge of their condition, 
lind the alterations that have taken place in it since 
they wereadaced under the British Government, will 


the idand.* 

\ 

I Under the denomination of Burghers are compre¬ 
hended Europeans, and descendants of Europeans, 
not being Englishmen, in the service of Government; 
descendants of Europeans and native women; chil¬ 
dren of Ceylonese or Malabars, y<ho have become 
'Christians, and (although very seldom the case) have 
changed their dress, and assumed that of Europeans ; 
.(these are not distinguished fronj those who ai® called 
Portuguese;) and, lastly, descendants of slaves made free 
by their masters. These Burghers are chiefly-established 
^Jrf^hc principal towns—Colombo*, Jaffhapatam, Point 
de^Galle, Trincomal^, Matura, Caltura, Negombo, 
and Manar. They are, for the most part, concerned 
in tjjrade; some are employed as clerks in the public 
offices; few of them are possessors of land. Their 
number of m^^s and females does not exceed five or 
six thousand. 


Many of those wIt^ were employed in the service 
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of the Dutch Government, and remained in the island 
when it passed under the English East-India Company, 
are now considered as Burghers, and form a considerable ^ 
j)art of that body. Their condition is naturally very 


indifferent: many of them, indeed, are reddeed to 
great poverty. Those Europeans, also, who were for*^ 


incrly concerned in trade have not improved their 
circumstances by the ^change. The follov/ing’is te’ 
cause of it. All the ^servants of the Dutlu Govtfrn- 


ment were carrying on trade, and lent out their 
capitals, upon high interest, to the natives. Tfieir 
manner of living was by no means expensive: the?; 
salaries were very trifling; for the Governor had but 
3f)0 florins (not quite ^.30 sterling) per inontli, their 
first Civil Servants 50 or : and although some of 
them amassed considerable wealth, by fees and other 
privileges granted or connived at by their Goveriiiiicnt,' 
yet their frugal habits of life prevented much -of that 
w ealth being dispersed ia the country. In consequence 
of it, the natives w'ere kept in jiovcrty, and had not 
the means to collect capitals sufficient to trade with. 
The few who foHowed commerce borrowed the capitSr.. 
from the Dutch, most frequently on very high interest; 
or, what was even more common, traded for the opu¬ 
lent Dutch, as their agents, and were compelled to 
satisfy themselves with a very indifferent part of the 


(1) The present Governor, as such, has £.10,000, and the prin¬ 
cipal Civil Servants two or tlirce tliousand, per annum. 
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profits gi^n to them as their commission. The great 
bulk of the commerce of Ceylon was therefore in the 
'hands of those Public Servants, or of the principal 
Burghers with whom tliese were connected. The 
arrival df a great number of English Civil and Military 
Jf^rvants, themselves not connected in trade, and 
spending ^Imost the whole of their salaries, had the 
^ect^ considerably the, price of all the pro- 

du^ons**’feP1tne soil. As but •few of the Burghers 
were proprietors of* laid, they did'not benefit by 
'ihls 'increase of prices: on the contrary, ft has reduced 

I 


.em to poverty; while the natives, who are the owners 
of landed property, have accumulated considerable 
sums of money. The old Burghers, and those who 
entered into that class, from being taken out of em¬ 
ploy when the island fell into our hands, hoped to 
'•support their broken fortunes by trade, but soon found 
tliat the new capitalists among the natives had entered 
^the field of competition with %ery great advantages 
against them, both in purchasing and in selling; for 
us the wants of the natives, in food, clothing, and 
^^ws^y comfort of life, are much less’ than those of 
Europeans, whdse habits the Burghers possess, so the 
^native merchants can afford to trade upon such small 
profits as are not sufficient to the Burghers. The 
whole commerce of Ceylon is, therefore, in conse¬ 
quence of the^4xpen6ive manner of living prevalent 
among the present Civil and* Military Servants, and 
from their entirely abstaining from trade, gradually 
passing into, the h^nds of the natives; leaving tlx. 
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Burghers in a state of poverty, except those who are 
employed as clerks in the public offices, and in the 
lower judicial situations. 

These Burghers, who form the middle class of 
society in Ceylon, cannot, for several reasons, be 
assimilated to the same class in I^in'ope, wlwe it can 
mix itself with those above or beldw genera^iy 

believed that the. middle class .supplies wittl its svipet- 
abundant population the defect^ tiuvt take place \n the 
lower and poorer, that tan nev€t rear in proportion 
the same number of children. This superabundance 
of the middle class gradually finds employment some¬ 
what below their condition, and does not remain a 
dead and insupportable burden in that from which 
it springs. But, in Ceylon^' the occupations of the 
native Indians, and those of Europeans, or those who' 
consider themselves as such, are so very different and 
distinct/ that every e:^C6Ss of population in the latter 
must add to the general poverty of the whole, until, 
by the effects of want and wretchedness, that super¬ 
abundance of population in the class of Europeans,- 
or Burghers, is effectually reduced. ’ The Burghers 
cannot, in India, expose themselves to the intem¬ 
perance of the climatej to work in the field, or follow 
the drudgery of lower mechanics. Ceylon, too, is 
peculiarly wanting in manufactures tl^i^t could afford 
them employment; and the state of the country, as 
will be seen in the course of this Work, makes us 
apprehend that a long period will pass, before they 
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can be introduced and followed up on an important 
and enlarged scale. 


A few of the Burghers have hitherto supported 
themselves by the work or the hire of their slaves, 
us. servants or labourers; not labourers in fields, 
but as bricklayers^, palanquin-bearers, house-servants, 
li^d cjher similar pursuits. They are bound to give 
to nVasters whatever part Of their wages exceeds 

k w\\at is wattled for the snpp\y of the tnere neeessarves 

•? * 

Nqt nie. 


Slavery is still acknowledged and sanctioned in 
Ceylon by laW, in consequence of the capitulation 
of Colombo by the Dutch in the year 179^; by 
which, although the importation of slaves into the 
island is forbidden, and the purchase of slaves by a 
British European in the service of Government ren- 
^ders the slaves free, yet all tlm^e who were slaves of 
the Dutch or natives, at the time of that capitulation, 
were looked upon as private property, and doomed to 
^5^ftinue in servitude themselves^ and' their children, 
and children’s children, to all future generations; 
^with a right in their masters to dispose of them to 
Dutchmen, Burghers, or natives. The number of 
female slaves in Ceylon is equal, or nearly so, to that 
of the males: ^diey may all together amount to eight 
or ten thousand. The child of a man slave, by a free 
woman, is not a slave; but that of a free man, by a 
female slave, is a to the woman’s master. This 
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must be understood to be the law when Jhe parties 
are not married. 

If a man slave and a woman slave many in the 
Dutch church (for which their master’s consent is 
requisite), their children are free ; themselves remain¬ 
ing slaves no longer than the lifp ^f their jnaster aiid .• 
his wife; consequeiUly, slaves cannot h- sold af*er 
marriage. 

If slave children be christened* in the Dutch churcli 
(to which the master must likewise give his consent), 
they immediately become free. In this case he is re¬ 
quired to pass an act, called the Act of Adoption ; by 
which he is then considered their guardian, until they 
are of age. 

> 

The Dutch Government would not allows that the 

(1 

ohildre^n of slaves married in the Catholic Portuguese 
churches should become" free; and many of them con¬ 
tinue at this time in servitude; although they have, 

besides, been ‘themselves christened in the Cathoh'c 

y 

churches. The Portuguese clergymen, however, make 
objections, in general, to baptize slave children, unless^ 
their master consents to give them their freedom. 
The Dutch Government had likewise instituted certain 
formalities, for giving the master’s cons^ent to marriages 
of slaves in the Catholic churches; and when these 
formalities were attended to, before Commissioners 
specially appointed, those marriages entitled them pre- 
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cisely to tjie same rights and privileges as if performed 
in the feutch churches. But as those formalities, 
whijch consisted in registering, attestations, &c. have 
been discontinued since the Dutch have no longer been 
in possession of the island, so marriages in the Ca¬ 
tholic churches are held to confer none of the said 
rights. This is aii4i}consistency, and a defect of good 
p’glicy'^hat well deserves the attention of the present 
Gof^rnment. 


lliere have been no instances yet of slaves having been 
married, or children christened, in the English church. 


It is clear, from what has been stated, that, unless 
some steps be taken to prevent it, slaveiy must be per¬ 
petuated in Ceylon, by the vesy act of the existing laws 
*^^f that island instituted by our Government at the 
time of the capitulation of Colombo : and as tiic 
^Burghers, who are, for the, most part, the* owners 
of slaves, are now reduced to a lower and poorer 
condition than they formerly were, so must the 
^.rifuation of their slaves, in the'sarat^ degree, be less 
comfortable, and more difficult to endure. It must 
^ however be allowed, that the mildness of the English 
laws which are now in force,’and the humanity and 
vigilance of magi^itrates, as well as the general good 
conduct of the fturgbers themselves, shelter the slaves 
from any harsh treatment. * 

1 \ 

Either of the following methods might be adopted, 
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to put an end to slaveiy in Ceylon. One would be, 
to grant to the owners of slaves a moderate com¬ 
pensation, which, it is supposed, would not be more 
than what the English Government could easily afford: 
the other, to fix a day, at the distant, period 
of sixty or eighty years, when slavery should be 
abolished. The value of the slavep would begin to de¬ 
cline, but very gradually, from the day'on ’whi<2h 
such a law should be enacted; and this act‘of natural 
justice, good policy, and humanity, could' hardly be 
felt as a grievance by the .present possessors of slaves: 

i 

i 

From these particular views which we have taken 
of the different ranks and classes of the population of 
Ceylon, we must pass to some more general reflec¬ 
tions upon the state of that population, taken collec¬ 
tively. ^ It is difficult to form, at present, any very cor¬ 
rect opinion upon the total amount of the population 
of Ceylpn: we want accurate statements even of the 
inhabitants of the territory which has been for so many 
• years subject to the dominion of European nations. 

t 

As I purpose, however, in the sequel of this Work, ' 
to enter into an inquiry concerning the public revenues 
of the Ceylon Government, the system of its taxation, 
and the manner in which it acts upon the general pro¬ 
sperity of that country, so it is indispensable that I ' 
should make my readers acquainted with such infor¬ 
mation as I have been able to collect upon the 
subject of Its present population, upon which 'those 

. ‘ ^ I 
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taxes are imposed. And, in the first place, I will com¬ 
municate what knowledge I derived upon this subject 
from a gentleman of the Dutch Government, em¬ 
ployed in the Civil Department, who has resided for 
upwards of twenty-five years on that island; and whose 
accuracy in judgment, and superior abilities, have been 
apki^owledged, on several occasions, by the British Go- 
vernmejit in Ceylon. Mr. Bournand expresses him¬ 
self thus:—“ The common opinion of those that I 
ha^e conversed with is, that the population of Ceylon 
^‘t*am1?unts to two millions of inhabitants: one mil- 

I 

lion in the territory that is now in the possession of 
the British Government, and another in that which 
belongs to the King of Candy. This estimate, 
“ however, is likely to be exaggerated. An enumera- 
tion, as correct as it was possible, was made in the 
yea? 1789, by the order' of Governor Vander GraafF, 
of all the inhabitants in the territory of the Dutch 
East-India Company; and that or.eckoiiing gave 
817aOOO inhabitants, of both’sexes, and afl ages. 
In the villages (and they were many), where no 
regular registers of the population had been kept, 
the numbers were taken by approximation, and con- 
s.equently very incorrecjly. 

With regard to the Candian provinces, the popu- 
lation is numerous in those that are cultivated: but 
“ it must be remarked, that, with the exception of the 
“ country immediately surrounding the town of Candy, 
“ and. the provinces of Ouva and Mattele, all the 
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‘‘ interior of Ceylon is, in the proportion of seven- 
eighths, covered with woods and forests ; and there- 
fore it may he concluded, that this part of the terri- 
tory of the King of Candy is, in proportion to its ex- 
‘‘ tent, even more thinly peopled than the country 
‘‘ under the British Government. 

r 

“ The Wannyships of Soeiiie and Nogerie, and the 
“ whole of the great forest occupied by the Weddas, 
from Maagaine in the south, to the Coklay river at 
the northtirn side of the island, does not contain' 
“ ten thousand inhabitants.—^These reflections will 
lead to a conclusion, that Ceylon does not contain 
more than one million and a half of inhabitants.” 

This opinion of Mr. Bournand I have not, by my 
own observations, found reason to contradict; and if 
'.I were inclined to differ materially from it, I should 
rather make th<j population of Ceylon a little under 
the number he assigns to it. With regard to oui* 
old territory, I should be led to form a rough cal¬ 
culation and surmise from the quantity of food pro¬ 
duced, and thereby to conclude the whole popuxation 
of our dominions to have been, eight or ten years ago, 
700,000 inhabitants. ^ The state of the population, 
at this moment, however, is far from prosperous ; for 
it has of late evidently increased so^fast (owing, in 
my opinion, to the introduction'of vaccination), that 
it presses hard upon the means of bubsisteiiee. In 
a succeeding page is a statement of the persons 
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that have* undergone tl^ vaccine inoculation, in the 
British territories iii Ceylon, from the year 1802 to- 
1812 inclusive, amounting to 221,082. Our Govern¬ 
ment was' particularly active in promoting this relief 
from the-miseries of humanity; and its exertions have 
bocii crowned with complete success; for the small¬ 
pox laas actually, for several years, been entirely ex¬ 
pelled h-om Ceylon. 




The ravages coimmtted by that disease were pro- 
xTbly greater there ^t^han in -nny other country. It 
was looked upon by the Ceylonese as the most destruc¬ 
tive plague that could befal any country: those who 
were attacked by it were abandoned by their relations ; 
and, in many instances, they were taken out of their 
villages into the jungle, ,|md ,there left to shift for 
tl^emsdtes, and to perish. Proportionate to the terror 
^jcy bad for the small-pox, was the anxiety with which 
^the inhabitants of tSie country, nearest to the towns 
vvhere the British are settled, flocted to them, to be 

V ■ / , J 

inoculated with vaccine matter, as soon 'as they w'ere 
convinced, by experience, of the mildness of this dis¬ 
ease. Yet such persons ai? are acquainted with the 
excessive indolence, and ha6its of neglect, peculiar to 
Indians, and to the Ceylonese m*particular, and 
know* that many of the villages are pla^d at con- 
fiiderable distance ft*bm the principal s^tleme^its where 
such medical aid is to be obtiaimi^, will conceive that 
great must'still be, the niunber.'bf tKe Ceylonese who 

' * . ( -S . , ^ , f. S , V, , > r 
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have not been vaccinated ^ The Candians^ jealous 
of every innovation, particularly when introduced by 
Europeans, had not, previously to our taking posses¬ 
sion of their country, expressed the smallest wish to 
receive vaccination: yet they fully enjoyed every benefit 
that can be derived from its introduction into the Bri¬ 
tish territories. This requires an explanation. 

TheCandians were entirely surrounded by the British, 
who possessed the whole coast of Ceyloiii as I'have 
already stated, frdm the sea, lo a distance of hfteeh 
to twenty-five or thirty miles in the interior: they 
had, consequently, no communication with any part 
of India. The small-pox, therefore, when it appeared 
in their villages on the frontier, was brought to them 
by the natives of our districts. 

• s ^ 

. 'll 

Round the limits of the Candian territory, the 
country is verj^'thinly inhabited: their jealousy and * 


(1) Return of the Number ofPersons who have been vaccinated 
in the British Possessions in the Island of Ceylon, from the 
introduction of the Vaccine system into the island. 


, ' J * u • • 

'Froml802 
to the end 
of 1806 

1807 

1808 ■ 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

Total. 

f 

S4-,958 


26,207 

, 

25,697 


30,491 

% 

26,783 

221,082 
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^ fear of the Europeans had led them to keep large. 
' forests and thick jungaloes as a barrier. This cir¬ 
cumstance, in addition to the precautions taken by them, 
. to prevent the introduction of the smail-pox, and the 
expulsioir-fi^m the villages of those that were attacked 
by it, kept them free from that disease for a number of 
y^arV^^feut when ij was once introduced, it occasioned 
the greatest ravages, until it was again entirely subdued, 
Whc|i the geneml introduction of vaccination in our 
l^rritories had entirely expelled from them the small¬ 
pox, the Candians were also perfectly free from it; 
nor did it require any precaution, oh their part, to 
keep it off, notwithstanding they did not themselves 
adopt the vaccine inoculation. 

From the facility wdtlv> which life is supported in 
fjwf^arm regions of the East, and from the habits of 
phe Ceylonese in our territories, who are inclined to 
marriage either with or without^ the formalities pre¬ 
scribed by the law or by religion, and from their 
women being excessively prolific, the number of births 
in Ceylon must bear as great a propbrtion to the 
whole population as it does in any other country in 
the world. Thus much being premised, we shall be 
better able to form a correct notion of the present 

condition of the population in that island. 

«> 

V 

As the number of births in fdriner years bore a 
very great proportion to the whole peculation; so 
did the number of deaths, from the ravages of the 
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small-pox^ aided by the peculiar virulence added to it 
by the climate, and the neglect and cruelty with which 
those affected by it were treated. But the action of 
'this powerful check to population having been most 
effectually prevented, for eleven years, in a country where 
no other has'happened*, it is naturally to be expecteji 
that the increase of population has been surprishig. 
Ceylon is probably the country where the discovery 
of vaccine inoculation has produced, and will pro¬ 
duce, the strongest effects, even after the.new y>bpu- 
lation shall have reached a mOrp advanced age'; for 
in that island there are not many of , those usual 
checks which exist in various other countries;—no 
levies of troops, as even the Black regiments in the 
Ceylon service are not composed of Ceylonese,—no 
armament of ships, no extensive foreign trade, no 
emigration; for, of all nations, none has greater 
aversion to expatriation than the Ceylonese;—none 
of those causci' have any influence in Ceylon, which 
elsewhere occasion d more equal distribution of th^s 
population upon the face of the earth. For the pre¬ 
sent, however,^ the great increase consists in an infant 
population: the number of children that are now'^ 
seen in the families of the Ceylonese strikes with 
surprise the most negligent observer. 


This helpless population is depending upon parents . 
accustomed to an idj/e" life, enervated by climate, ■ 
generally averse to exertions of every description, and 


. Q) Except a temporaxy in mentioned in p. 
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^ whose labour is not stimulated or aided by a capital 
^wanting employment: for to this very want of ca- 
■ puU must be attributed, in a great degree, the 
-hardiness with which the extension of agriculture, 
manufactbccs, and trade, ha'^e hitherto proceeded in 
t^^lon. 


The condition of a population so circumstanced 
can\ot but be wretched. Ther'e is a fact, which must 
»^t once prove this unanswerably; andf will at the same 
time confirm both *the opinion I have formed of the 
increase of*this population, and of the want of capital 
to give it employment. 


Food and clothing, influenced by causes which I 
shall hereafter have tpil.slon fully to explain, have, 
year 1800, risen considerably above their 
former price. That kind of rice which, at the above- 
^inentioned period, was selling .for one fanaifl and a 
quarter per measure, sold in 1812 for two fanarns. 
The same sort of cloth that was then sold for six 
rix-dollars the piece, will now fetch fen^. With the 
natives of India, food and clothing compose not only 


'2) The chief caiise of this rise in the price of food and 
i'f.othing is *the depredation of the Ceylon currency, which, 
• !,om the beginning of Jthe year ,1805, has suffered a gradual 
loss of value, upwards of 80 per cifint. This subject, upon which 
I shall treat at length in the body of the Work, has been, and 
still continues to be, the source of great distress and hiisciy 
there to every class of spciety; and it well deserves the attention 
of His^Majesty’s Government, to remedy «o great an evil. 
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the iiecessades, but also all the comforts of life. The 

) 

Indians, except a few of the very highest classes, have- 
no expenses to incur, except those required to sat^^. 
the cravings of hunger, and to cover themselves, but 
sparingly, from the intemperance of the clirr.ate. Yet, 
with all these circumstances, which ought to haw 
rendered the price of labour liable to be sensibly 
affected by every varir'.tion in those of food and cloth¬ 
ing, it deserves distinct attention, that the prije of 
labour in Ceylon has not risen, in the least, since the 
year 1800. ‘^The wages-of a day-labourer were then 
from three to four fanams per day, the same as at 
this period; although four fanams are now equal to 
little more than what two fanams were, fourteen years 
ago. The monthly wages of a common servant were 
then ten rix-dollars, and noi||iihas since taken place. 
To what cause can this be attributed, btft to 
increased demand for employment, in some degree 
proportionate to the augpientation in the price of food, 
and a want of capital to put it in action ? 

This, however, is the condition in which the po¬ 
pulation of Ceylon is placed; and the distress was 
aggravated in the years i813, 13, and 14, by 
repeated droughts, at the seasons when rain might 
naturally be expected, which is indispensable to’the 
cultivation of rice. It was, indeed, deplorable, at 
that time, to see the numerous children of the Cey¬ 
lonese families reduced and emaciated for want of 
food, and depending upon parents who were in no 
w^y able to provide for such* large families. It 
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IS remarkable—as a proof in favour of Dr. Smith’s 
nrinciples of political economy, that, in times of 
d^rA, the price of labour does not rise with the price 
of food”—that, during this great scarcity in Ceylon, 
the priceHif labour there still remained the same. 

V 

''\e territory ^under the'British Government does 
not produce the quantity of •rice that is sufficient 
to IJeed its own population. Much of it was, at all 
^imes, and still continues to be, imported from the 
coasts of Malabar and Coromandel, and from Bengal; 
and a very"large supply was derived from the Candian 
country, which produced a large surplus. But, as the 
population of that territory has greatly augmented, 
from the introduction of vaccination, in the manner 
above stated, so that^ surplus of food has propor- 
■tlonabty^mi^ 


was at the time when sucb material changes had 

been produced, in the proportion between the quantity 

of food produced and the population, that the island 

was visited by the calamity of long and repeated 

droughts. A dearth was apprehended in the beginning 
.. ® 

of 1812; and measures were providently taken by Go¬ 
vernment to prevent a famine, before the south-west 
monsoon, which sets in at the beginning of May, should 
have shut the principal ports against importation ^ 


(1). No part of the author’s public career can bring to his mind 
satisfaction equal to ihat which he feels from having been the 

'.’■■■'V’i;'• chief 
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Owing to a seasonable quantity of rice received by 
Government, and distributed into the different markets,^ 

• ’ ... 4 

at such a price as not to discourage importation, ajsfa 

in such a manner as not to impede the profits of. 

those merchants who had speculated in grahi"; aided 

by the greatest activity in the public servants, to pre/ 

serve order, to promote every mea'ks of husbanding 

the supply of food, and to alleviate the distress of the 

poore.st natives ; many* lives were saved. Yet, in the 

northern parts of tlie island, and in the district of 

• 

IMatura, the population suffered considerably, from the 

iiiiniediate e"ffects of famine, and from those evils that 

arc consequent upon it, namely, distempers occasioned 

« 

by scanty and unwliolesome food. This has been the 
first very sensible check given to the extraordinary 
increase of population in Ceyidii, brought about by 
the introduction of vrccine inoculation. 

k 

J 

It i‘- rot land that is wanted to the population oi 'th'*. 
country: there is a sufficiency of it to maintain four 
times the number of its present inhabitants, if there 
Tvere capital to pat into eultivation all the land that is 
capable of being applied to the support of man. The 
population wants capital, to''* give employment to 
labourers,.either in agriculture or in manufactures. All 
manufactures are exceedingly wanted in Ceylon, even 
those that are most necessary. Cotton grows with 


chief adviser and promoter of those measures, by which the lives 
of thousands were saved; and which, .had they been tlelayeH but, 
a few days, would have been irretrievable.* 
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^the greatest facility, and produces abundantly. The 
ankin, Bourbon, and Brazil cottons, all succeed; 
■^anal^^e buds are ripe within four months after the 
-Seed has been put into the ground. Notwithstanding 
this, there'Hias been hardly any cotton reared hitherto ; 
aM,.even the compionest cloths, for the use of the na- 
/ ty/es^ere imported from the continent of India. Under 
this view of the subject, it seelns doubtful whether 

f 

Cthe restrictions which have, since the year 1805, been 
on the Civil serv&nits of the British Government in 
Ceylon, preventing them from being concerned in 
commercial speculations, are productive of more advan- 
tage or injury to the great interests of the island ; for 
it will be seen, in a subsequent part of this work, that 
they arc almost the only persons there who possess 
the means to call labour'lnto Action, and to encourusje 
Imtlvation, manufactures^ and trade. A subsequent 
order of the Government has allowed ^colonization to 
»tW5lT subjects, which had be<?n prohibited at our 
first taking possession of the island. Civil servants 
are allowed to possess land, which, on application, is 
granted to them 6y Government, upon the most liberal 
terms, to encourage colonization ; but the restrictions 
with recrard to commerce still remain in full force. Is 
there not a contradiction in these two measures ? If 
the public servant may have land, and make it fruitful, 
he ought, certainly, to be allow^ed also the liberty of 
manufacturing, selling, bartering, or exporting its 
productions, in any way that may be most lucrative. 
Yet, that Collectors, of Districts, possessing such 
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extensive powers as such officers arc invested with iit 
India—that Paymasters, and Civil Judges, should hi: 
exposed to strong temptations to diverge f^om’^be' 
strict line of their duty—that their private interest 
should be made to interfere with their serie" of public 
justice or individual right—certainly seems repug¬ 
nant to the first principles of good governmenti* 

This question will be fully discussed, after Thave ^ 
laid before my readers ^such Int’ormation and state¬ 
ments as may enable them to appretiate the weight of 
the arguments that can be offered on both sides. 


The political and commercial interests of this colony 
have not hitherto been a subject of much inquiry, 
either by the Legislature or 'Ihe Public. Th^JVorks 
that have been offered to the latter have left untouched 
the state of it? finances, its agricultural resources, 
commercial interests, and system of taxation 


these objects are the vital springs of that, as well as 
of every other colony. 


n 


Having resided sixteen years on the island, and- 
having, during that time, been actively employed as 
one of His Majesty’s Civil servants, it frequently 
occurred to me, that a work upon the resources 
of the country, and the general system of its admi¬ 
nistration, w'ould not. only prove acceptable to the 
curious, but would promote that public interest in 
the welfare of the colony, and that spirit of invest!- 
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gation, whiclf must eventually tend to improve its 
‘-^ondition. And I am much mistaken, if this island 
. wffi not, virhen better known, appear to be a possession 
„*wonirf6f greater attention than it has hitherto ob¬ 
tained ffDin the mother country., 

" iisis intended to proceed with the work, agreeably to 
the following order. The First-Book will contain an 
Historical Account of |he Currency, and an Exarnina- 
^tion of its 'Present Oo^dition; being a necessary preli- 
minarv to a General View "of the Commercial and 
Agricultural Interests of the Colony, which will be 
considered in the Second Book. The Third Book 
will comprehend an Exposition of the dilferent Branches 
of Public Revenue, and an Inquiry into the present 
System of Taxation, ^th a-* Summary Statement of 
of the Colonial Government. 
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^ FINANCIAL INTERESTS 
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BOOK I. 

•» . 

COT.^ AND CURRENCY-DEPRESSED STATE OF THE EXCHANGE, 

AND REMEDIES FOR ITS IMPROVEMENT. 


The subject I am ab^,ut to ^entei' upon, although not 
to ^Mjove entertaining to all readers, is, never¬ 
theless, of the first importance to the colony: it invoh’es 
Jntgg^ting questions, applicable to’the situatjop.:^ 
other British settlements; and may add a few facts, in 
corroboration of some fundamental principles of poli- 
tical economy. 


Whatever was the ’ci^rrency of Ceylon during 
the government of the Portcfguese, no vestige now- 
remains of it; and an investigation of that subject 
could throw fio light upon its present condition. 
Under the Dutch, the various coins that w'ere used 
in Holland were also current in Ceylon; namely, the 
silver’ stiver, the schelling, the guiideF or florin, and 
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the ducatoon: but the coin peculiar to the colon), 
and which formed the Government currency, was the 
Ceylon copper coin, in stiver now called pices, 'l^e 
standing value of that copper coin was dependent on the. 
regulation of Government, that made eighty of them 
ahvays equal to one silver ducatoon: the Treasury at 
Colombo received and exchanged them at that wat^. 
Thirty-six of these weighed one Dutch pound, ■ of the 
best copper. This coin, however, must not be con¬ 
founded with the Dutch stiver, sixty-six of which (three 

t « 

florins and sik stivers) were worth a ducatoon: the 
two coins had no reference to each other, aldiough 
they bore the same appellation. 

Almost every thing reqdix^ for the Dutch settle¬ 
ments in Ceylon, besides wha^ the island produced, 
was imported in the ships of their East* 
pany, from Holland or Batavia direct. Their trade 
--rdi!i^4he continent of India was not extensive : the 
Ceylon Government drew no bills on the settlements 
of that continent; and the remittances to it, beyond 
wliat the island*, could afford, were made in specie. 
All the remittances made to Holland, on the contrary,' 
either by public servants ol by merchants, were 
effected in Government bills. From these bills 
Government derived a fixed profit. It made the 
applicants pay into the Treasury eighty stivers for each 
ducatoon (which was the par), and a premium besides, 
equal to 11 per cent. That exciiange and profit never 
altered; and it is of consequence here to'remark it. 
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reference to what occurred afterwards, under our 
Government; as I shall notice in the sequel. 


There was another fund which offered remittances 
to Hqlland, at an exchange a little more favourable 
the above. Every regular servant of the Com- 
was entitled to receive, in Holland, his fixed pay, 
called gagie; while his island allowances were paid to 
him in Ceylon currency. Those who wished to draw 
the amount of their fixed pay to the island, disposed of 
their bills in favour o£ those wbo wanted to remit; and, 
in doing this, they charged a profit somewhat under 
11 per cent. Of the Dutch, many colonized, and 
were anxious to have their property near them. 

^ Gold pagodas were ^coined at Tot^coreen, in the 
Dutch mintihere established, under the controul of the 
Ceylon Government, on which Totecoreen and hlono- 
pay^ire dependencies. These pagocks were 
"eMusively appropriated to the purchase of wliite 
cotton cloth from the natives of Totecoreen and Palam- 
cotta, which the Ceylon Government^ sent yearly in 
great quantity to Holland, on account of the Com¬ 
pany. Tills cloth was printed so as to answer the 
demand of the maikets in South America, and sent 

•il 

thither, through Spain. 

. * - *■ 

Some silver rupees* were cc?ined by Governors Falck 

and Vandergraff; but very few; and were current 
for thirty-six stivers each. 
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A great variety of foreign coins were also current 
in Ceylon; as, the Spanish dollar, or piastre; the star 
and Porto-Novo pagodas; the Surat and Sicca rupee, 
&c. Their prices were all regulated by their intrinsic 
value, compared with the silver ducatoon; and, keeping 
the exchange of the island currency to eighty stivers 
for each ducatoon, those different coins bore a price; 
in copper coin, according to that standard. 

Such was the jjtate of the colonial currency, so late 
as the year Froix^ that "time the finances of 

the Government began to .be embarrassed .; but until 
the arrival of Governor Vandergraff, who suc¬ 
ceeded to Governor Falck, in the year no paper 
money had been introduced. He found the revenues 
of the island inadequate to the expenses; and th^ 
Treasury exhausted by the additional numkv; of troops, ^ 
which the Company had been under the necessity of 
since th& year 1780, for the protection of^Jthe 
colony, on account of the American war. To obviate 
these difficulties, he, for the first time in Ceylon, issued a 
paper currency, yhis consisted of Treasury notes, called 
credit hrieveUy payable to the bearer, on presentation, in 
Ceylon copper coin, at the rate of forty-eight stivers for 
each rix-dollar. There ;Was no particular coin for the 
rix-dollar: it was merely an ideal one, divided into 

twelve fanams, and each faham into,four stivers, 

• ' ■' - * ' • 

The pecuniary distresses above- stated induced 
Governor Vandergraff to think pf raisinjg an addi- 
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Signal" -venue to Government, by the following con¬ 
trivance. 

It has- been already noticed, that all the remittances 
''made at that time to the continent of India, except 
what Ceylon could alford in produce for exportation, 
effected in gold or silver coin. It occurred to 
the Governor, that, by making alHhe public payments 
from the Treasury in paper moiK^y, he might sell by 
public auction, with sjjihe profit, the gold and silver 
coins which were annijiatly iinpi)rted into Ctyloii by the 
Company; yv'hich idea he actually put in practice. 
This may be considered as the first step, in lowering 
the Ceylon exchange, and the depreciation of its 
currency. So long as there was in the settlement a 
"sufficient quantity of specie, in^gold and silver, which 
could be witj^rawn from circulation in consequence 
of the paper currency taking its place, the profit of the 
speciesold by Government was trifling'; but ti'- 
silppty in the market was gradually decreasing, and 
Government withheld that which it had received from 
Holland, the premium rose higher.., The silver 
ducatoons, which, in 1785, had been exchanged for 
not more than eighty stivers each, were sold, in 1 795, 
at one hundred *. 


Though this statement shews that the copper coin 



* In 1812, the ducatoons were bought at two hundred and 
eight stivers, or four rix-dollars and four fauams each. 


G 
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had undergone a very considerable depreciation a j 
well as the paper currency, before the British Govern¬ 
ment took possession of that settlement, this depre¬ 
ciation was not so great as it appears at first sight; 
because it was not general, in every exchange of the 
island with other countries. With Holland, on the 
contrary, if public servants wished to remove their 
property from Ceylon, and make remittances to the 
mother country, the Government continued to grant 
tliem bills, at eighty stivers for one ducatoon, adding 
to the payment 11 per cent, profit, as usual. 

t 

There is no doubt that this state of things must 
have afforded to many of the servants of that govern¬ 
ment an ample opportunity to make great profits; 
and ^ve know that many opp^irtunities of this nature' 
must have existed, otherwise they could iiot have accu¬ 
mulated such large fortunes as many of them did, 
^!^notIY*’thstandh)^ their scanty salaries. 


If we consider the effects produced upon the real 
condition of the currency by the measures of Governor 
Vandergraff, we cannot but lament, that his anxiety 
to remedy the temporary difficulties of his government 
made him lose sight of its more lasting advantages, 
and the real prosperity of the country. The. fixed 

\ 

- - - - - - ----- 

I. 

* III 1787, Governor Vandergraff caused money to be coined 
iVoin tile brass of ohl guns, instead of fine copper, ‘ 
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of that currency, on which the merchants had 
• hitherto found a solid ground to establish their 
coiumercial calculations, was, in that part of the 
trade carried on with the continent of India, totally 
disturbed. Grain, cotton cloth, and all other commo¬ 
dities imported thence to Ceylon, grew dearer than 
they had formerly been. The price of food gradually 
rose, and with it that of all artkles of exportation; 
w'hich exposed them to be imdefsold in foreign mar¬ 
kets, while the value af jthe property thift could not be 
removed from the island by no means rose in pro¬ 
portion. 

Prior to these measures, the real currency of the* 
island was not the copper stiver, but the ducatoon, for 
which the stivers could {ilways*be exchanged, accord¬ 
ing to a fixed rate. The ducatoon was a coin 
containing 1 oz. 1 diut, 1 gr. of English standard silver; 
po^jfi°-^ng, therefore, 5s, 5d. sterling, intrinsic value, 
at the rate of 5s, 2d, per ounce. No doors were 
then open to favouritism, for making remittances; 

^ nor to such speculations in exchange, *by the public 
servants, as were detrimental to the fair merchant, and 
to the holder of landed property, or any other pro¬ 
perty in the island. The moment that Governor 
VandergrafF allowed the exchange to fluctuate, the 
Geylon copper coin'becsyne the true standard currency 
of the colony; and foreign exMiange was no longer 
adjusted at the former fixed rate of eighty stivers to 
one ducafoon, but with an immediate reference to the 

* G 2 
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actual value of the quantity and quality of the coppe; 
contained in the stiver; taking into account the infe¬ 
riority of the copper that had been lately coined^ the 
expenses and inconveniences attending its exportation, 
the doubt of finding an easy sale for it, and the 
uncertainty of its price in the other Indian markets. 
In a short time, this copper coin, in its depreciated 
state, formed, with the paper money, by far the greatest 
part of the currency of the colony. 

Such was its condition, at the time the English 
East-India Company took possession of the settle¬ 
ment. One of their first measures, with regard to the 
currency, was to make a new copper coin, of the same 
weight and quality with the Dutch. ]5ut as the revenue 
was insufficient to pay the current expenses, particu¬ 
larly when the Company had still a ■ considerable 
body of troops in the island, placed under the eontroul 
of the Presidency of Madras, it became iieces^ry to 
draw upon that Presidency, either for star-pagodas in 
gold, or by bills, to make up the deficiency. Then 
the question was agitated. At what rate were those 
pagodas to be sold or issued ? The exchange under 
the Dutch, just previous to our taking Ceylon, had 
been about thirty-two and a half fanams, which made 
one hundred and thirty stivers for a star-pagoda^ but 
this, considering the quality ^of the metal,'W^as not 
equal to the worth of the gold contained in the 
pagoda. Seeing, then, that the thirty-two and a half 
fanams of Ceylon were not intrinsically worth a star- 
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paTgfxia; knowing, also, that the Madras fanams, all 
of good copper, and considerably heavier than those of 
Ceylon, were current on all the Coromandel coast, at 
the rate of forty-five for one star-pagoda; and feeling, 
at the' same time, that the higher the pagodas could 
be sold, so long as the Government was compelled to 
draw considerably upon Madras for supplies, the more 
profitable it would.he to the Company ; they fixed the 
value of the Ceylon coin at the same rate with the 
Madras, namely, forty-five fanams, or J 8Q stivers, per 
star-pagoda: thus determining, at once, the depreciation 
at about 34 per cent, from what it had been in latter 
years, under the Dutch. The ducatoon then became 
worth one hundred and forty stivers, instead of the old 
fixed rate of eighty; making a deterioration of 75 per 
cent, from the original currency of the island. 

All the civil and military servants of j;he East-India 
Company, employed in Ceylon,*wwe apparently gainers 
by this state of the currency, because their pay was 
fixed in pagodas ; and, therefore, the greater the num¬ 
ber of fanams the pagoda could obtain, the larger 
appeared their income. Jut the value of all commo¬ 
dities could not be lowered in the way the currency 
hadJ^een: in a vety short time, the price of every 
^ article of consuinption accommodated itself, not to 

the former, but to the new value of the rix-dollar, 

« 

fanam, and stiver; the rix-dollar being twelve fanams, 
and eagh fanam four stivers: so that, in truth, the 
Company's servants usere not much the gainers. But 
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the Dutch inhabitants, whose means of support were 
derived either from pensions, or from fixed incomes in 

f 

rix-dollars, sustained a great loss by this depreciation 
of the currency, and felt severely the almost instanta¬ 
neous rise in the price of all commodities. 


In the year 1798, when the author arrived In Ceylon, 
the natives had still so much objection to receive a star- 
pagoda for forty-five fanarns, that Government obliged 
their public, servants to accept of a large portion of 
their pay and allowances in bills; which they with 
great difficulty exchanged in the market, sometimes 
at forty-five, but very frequently at less than forty-five 
fanarns for a star-pagoda. Bills were also granted on 
Bengal or Bombay, at the rate of three hundred and 
fifty Arcot or Bombay rupees for one hundred star- 
pagodas. 

The high pay, however, given to public servur.ts 
augmented their expenses, and consequently encou¬ 
raged the importation ofEnglish articles, and all luxuries. 
They made, besides, considerable savings; and for these 
reasons, bills were demanded, to make remittances. 
After the first shock had subsided, the currency seemed 
again to be placed in a fixed condition, although de¬ 
preciated ; and in 1800, commerce having con¬ 
siderably increased, and a greater quantity of small 
change being wanted, a new supply of copper coin 
was sent from England by the East-India Company, 
in whole, half, and quarter sf-ivers, made of good 
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center, and of the same full weight as the old Dutch 
coin, namely, 1 lb. to 36 stivers. 

■ Tlie Dutch paper currency had been, in the mean 
time,* entirely withdrawn from circulation. The 
British commanders agreed, in the cj\pltulatlon of 
Colombo, that, provided the amount of the Dutch 
Company’s property in Colombft was such as it had 
been represented by Governor * Van Angelbeek, the 
new Colonial Go\t.‘«iment would *be answerable 
for the credit hrieven to an extent not exceeding 
.-^50,000 sterling; that certificates should be granted 
to the holders of them, bearing interest at the 
rate of 3 per cent, per annum, so long as the 
territory on the south coast of the island, compre¬ 
hended between Matura and Chilaw, should rem'ain in 
the possession of the British Crown; but if it wrere 

•returned to the Dutch, then the debt of the credit 

• • 

Wieven was again to be made o^er to them. By this 
means the debt was in a manner funded ; and the 
credit hrieven were no longer a currency. Even had 
the credit hrieven remained as currency, it is evident, 
that, in consequence of their interest being fixed at 
such a low rate as 3 per cent, per annum, while the 
general rate in India was tlTenfrom 9 to 12, their value 
would have been diminished accordingly; and the 
5^50,000 sterling could not represent more than one- 
third of that sum at the utmost. 

On the first day. of January, 1802, the govern- 
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ment of the ibland was transferred from the E?et- 
India Company, to the immediate management of 
his Majesty’s Ministers for the Colonial Department. 
Then, for the first time, were coined silver rix-dollars: 
To fifty pounds of pure silver, were added five of Japan 
copper, agreeably to the standard of the Spanish piastre; 
and one pound of this metal was coined into fifty rix- 
dollars. Paper currciicy in rix-dollars was also issued, 
payable to the bearer on demand, at the rate of forty- 
eight stivers for each rix-dollar, ' The exchange with 
Madras was altered from forty-five to forty-eight 
fanams per star-pagoda. The exchange with Bengal 
and Bombay was also altered; by making four 
hundred rix-dollars, instead of three hundred and 
seventy-five, equal to three hundred and fifty Arcot or 
Bombay rupees. 

The exchange with England, which, by taking two 
and a half star-pagodas to one pound steiding, and 
forty-five Ceylon fanams to one pagoda, made one 
hundred and twelve fanams and a half to one pound 
sterling, was still continued at that rate, making nine 
rix-dollars and three-eighths for one pound sterling. 

Before the year 1802, the Ceylon Government 
granted bills to merchants, on their application, at the 
rate of forty-five fanams per »star-pagoda, and in 
proportion for Bombay or Calcutta. After that date, 
the bills were given at forty-eight fanams per star- 
pagoda, as before stated; or at four hundred rix- 


J 
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dollars for three hundred and fifty Arcot or Bombay 
rupees. Bills upon England were sold at nine rix- 
dollars three-eighths, as before : but for the latter there 
was hardly any demand from persons in trade, because 
the colony was then supplied with English goods from 
the continent of India. 

The Candian w'ar, which began in the year 1603, 
obliged the Ceylon Government* to draw largely upon 
the Treasury in England, besides the arnount of its 
credit with the East-India TJompany for cinnamon. 
This circumstance kept the market abundantly sup¬ 
plied with bills; which continued thus to be issued, at 
the above-mentioned fixed rates, until the year 1805. 

The wants of Governrneht having then ceased, 
and the demand for bills being greater than it 
* had occasion to draw for, it was^ discovered that 
s premium was offered by nieachants, to those who 
had occasion to negotiate those bills; and the Govern¬ 
ment thought proper to take advantage of that cir¬ 
cumstance, by refusing any longer to* grant bills at a 
fixed rate of exchange, either on the Presidencies of 
India, or upon England; and ordered them to be sold, 

by public auction, to the liighest bidders. 

% 

We must now go back to the year 1798» take 
notice cf the following fai ts:—The circulating medium, 
or currency of the island, consisted, then, almost entirely 
of copper coin, botb of the Dutch and of the English 
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East-India Companies ; being both alike in 
except the inferior coin issued by Governor Vandergralf. 
Some gold star-pagodas and Spanish dollars were also 
in circulation^ but were not looked upon as the cur-^ 
rency of the island. In the year 1802 , an addition 
was made to that currency of a new copper coin; 
besides the paper money in Treasury notes, and the 
silver rix-dollars, as has been already mentioned. 
Several issues of this copper and silver coinage, and 
of the Treasury notes, were occasionally made, during 
the years 1802, 3, 4, and 5. 

It is of the greatest importance to remark, that the 
intrinsic value of this copper coin had been altered 
from the former. It used to be at the rate of thirty-six 
stivers to one pound of cfopper, Dutch weight; but the 
rate of this new coin was at fifty stivers for one pound 
English, about nine per cent, lighter than the Dutch. 

V* * 

The silver rix-dollar was likewise coined at the rate 
of fifty rix-dollars in one pound avoirdupoise, and 
equal in standard to the Spanish dollar. Seventeen 
Spanish dollars w^eigh one pound of the same weight. 
Had a pound of metal been divided into forty-nine 
rix-dollars, instead of fifty, it would have made that 
coin precisely one-third of a Spanish dollar:—as it 
was, there remained about two*per cent, in favour of 
the rix-dollars, beyond that proportion. 

* 

The paper currency, it may be repeated here, was 
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established in rix-dollars; and promised to pay, at the 
Colonial Treasury, forty-eight copper stivers for every 
rix-dollar. When, in 1 SO'i, the settlement was taken 
from the administration of the East-Indla Company, 
the pay of all the public servants was made out in rix- 
dollars, instead of star-pagodas; taking the rix-dollar 
at one-fourth of a star-pagoda. 

It is evident, that,’ from tjie copper coin being made 
lighter since the yeaP 1802, and from ‘not introducing 
a greater quantity of* silver ii! the ]-ix-doliar, the cur¬ 
rency was again further deteriorated, and was much 
below the nominal value given to it. About the years 
1802, 3, the Spanish dollar was generally accounted 
worth 4s. 8d. sterling, according to the market-price 
of silver: at that rate it reqitircd nearly four Spanish 
dollars and one-third, or thirteen rix-dollars, to make 
' one pound sterling; while the nominal value of the 
Hx-dollar had been fixed at? nine rix-dollars three- 
eighths to one pound sterling. The nominal value of 
the rix-dollar, therefore, was 2s, l^cL, but the intrinsic 
only Is. 6^d. 

This deterioration of the currency was not felt or 
attended to at the time; because, at the Colonial 
Treasury, bills on England w’cre granted for rix-dollars, 
at the rate of their nominal, and not their real value; 
and bills on Madras, at forty-eight fanams, or four rix- 
dollars for a star-pagoda. In these there was only a 
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loss of about six per cent, from the exchange in pounds 
sterling. No Ceylon coin was exported so long as 
bills were gi’antcd at those fixed rates; and by that 
means the full nominal value of the currency, either 
in silver, copper, or paper, was supported. 

When the island became a King’s colony, the pay 
of all public servants was altered from star-pagodas 
into rix-dollars, at the rat^ of four rix-dollars for each 
pagoda. By this measure the salaries were made liable 
to sufler by all the changes and depreciations which 
the Ceylon currency was likely to undergo: and if the 
loss was not felt at the time, it must be attributed to 
the very proper and just rule then followed by Govern¬ 
ment; namely, the receiving of the Ceylon currency 
into the Treasury, in exchange for foreign coins, or 
bills on the Presidencies of India or upon England, 
at the same rates at which those rix-dollars had been 
issued. 

As long as this practice was continued, the nominal 
value of the currency was supported; notwithstanding 
it did not contain, either in the silver or copper coin, 
a quantity of metal equal to that nominal value. But 
when the Ceylon Government withdrew this support, 
(which it did in 1805,) by refusing any longer to 
receive into the Treasury, from public servants, Ceylon 
rix-dollars, either in silver, copper, or Treasury notes, 
at the same value for which they were issued; and 
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would not grant bills for them, either on the Presi- 
deneses of India or upon England; then the whole 
currency of the island fell down to the intrinsic 
value of the pure silver, or copper, that was in the 
coin. 

* It should here be remarked, that the market being 
then tolerably well supplied with silver rix-dollars, it is 
conceived that the copper coin ^as no longer the regu¬ 
lating medium; its place having been occupied by the 
silver rix-dollars: tl\efefore, ^in future observations on 
the intrinsip value of Ceylon currency, that of the silver 
coin above mentioned will be generally referred to. 

The great demand for bills, occasioned by an 
unfavourable balance of trade, (which will be fully 
explained hereafter,) seems occasionally, at short inter¬ 
vals, to have depressed the exchange, even below the 
deterioration of the coin: but as five rix-dollars in 
silver were sold upon the conthieiit of India for one 
star-pagoda, the exportation of that coin kept the 
exchange, also, at that rate (equal ,to sixty fanams 
per star-pagoda) during the years I 8 O 6 , 7 , and part 
of 1808. 

..The measure adopted by Government, in those years, 
of granting to civil and military servants a great part of 
their salary in bills, at fifty fanams, or four rix-dollars 
and two fanams for a star-pagoda, by thus multiplying 
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the channels through which bills w^ere to pass into the 
market^ and by lessening the monopoly which other* 
wise Government had in bills^ aided to keep ^the 
exchange within some bounds. In the mean time, the 
silver coin disappeared; and but little of it remained 
in the year 1808, when a new coinage took place. 
In that year and the following, 692,159 rix-dollacs 
in silver were coined; but, with a view, it is pre¬ 
sumed, of preventing the exportation of the new 

silver coin, the Government ordered an addition of 

* 

10 per cent.' alloy to be made in this, more than 
the former coinage had contained; making, in all, 
20 per cent:—^this was another deterioration of the 
currency. The silver rix-dollar of 1802, 1803, and 
1S04, was intrinsically w'ortli ,U. Old.; that of 1808 
and I 8 O 9 , only Ia. 4li/. * This measure, however, 
did not prevent the exportation of the silver coin; 
but, probably, it was the cause of the further de¬ 
pression of the currency, which, in 1809? to 
sixty-three fanains per star-pagoda. The exporta¬ 
tion of the silver still continuing, and having, in 
the year 18 H, nearly taken the whole of it, as well 
as the heaviest copper coin, out of the island, (namely, 

* The charges upon the coina^^e of silver amounted to 4 per 
cent.; those on the copper coin to nearly 25 per cent.: until the 
year 1811; when, on the recommendation of the author, coming 
by contract was discontinued; and he established, and gratuitously 
conducted, a mint, under the, immediate inspection of Govern¬ 
ment, by which the charges of coinage in copper were reduced 
to about 11 per cent. 
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that which was coined at the rate of thirty-six stivers to 
--one j^ound, Dutcli weight) ; no limits being then esta¬ 
blished for the exchange ; bills being no longer granted 
to public servants, which was forbidden byproclamation 
v.of the 10th March 18 J2 ; and a great scarcity of grain 
prevailing in the colony, from excessive and long 
drought; the currency, consisting chiefly of paper 
money, was reduced to a most deplorable condition; 
remittances were much wanted foi^ the importation 
of food; . the distress* was general and alarming; 
the value of the sta^-pagoda^ rose to sevsnty-five and 
eighty fanams, instead of forty-eight, which was the 
par established in 1802; and at the end of the year 
1813, when the want of grain had not completely 
subsided, no good bills on England could be obtained 
at eighteen rix-dollars per pound sterling, which is an 
g^cchange of u. 1-jd, for the rix-dollar, instead of U. gd, 
as it was fixed, for the pay of public officers, by the 
above-noticed proclamation of the lOtb^ March 1812. 

There will be occasion to advert more particularly 
to this regulation, in other parts of the J\^ork. It must, 
however, be here stated, that, in consequence of the 
depreciation of the currency since ] 802, His Majesty’s 
Government, by that prockaaiition, thought it right to 
grqnt an increase of pay to the public servants, by rating 
their salaries, which were fixed in pounds sterling, at 
l.y. gd. for each rix-ddllar, in^ead of 2s. l id. which was 
the rate of the year 1802. This new exchange was deter- 
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mined upon under th^ supposition that the silver rix- 
dollars were all of the same standard of silver a^s the 
Spanish dollar, and that, in weight, two and t rix- 
dollars were equal to one Spanish dollar, taking the 
value of the latter at Sd. sterling. These data,. 
unfortunately, were not correct. We have already 
seen that the rix-dollars coined in 1608 and ISQQ 
had no less than 20 per cent, alloy;—the Spanish dollar 
having only 10; and a pound of metal, mixed as 
above stated, was coined into fifty rix-dcllars, being 
within 2 per cent, three rix-dullprs to the weight of 
one Spanish dollar. 

It has been a singular misfortune to this colony, that 
since Governor Vandergraff first began to disturb 
the state of its currency, every measure afterwards 
adopted has tended the more to con^fuse and de¬ 
teriorate its condition. In the year 1SJ3, this 
depreciation from the original value of the Ceylon 
stiver in 1780 was not less than 210 per cent.; for, 
in 1780, the ducatoon exchanged for eighty stivers; 
in 1813, for t\vo hundred and forty; which is the 
relative proportion of eighteen rix-dollars for one 
pound sterling. The depreciation, from the year 1802 
to 1803, was about QO psa^cent. 

From all that is here stated, it w'lll appear to be 
my opinion, that the principal cause of the depres¬ 
sion of the exchange originated from the debasement 
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and deterioration of the coin, combined with the 
'^f>efasi4 of Government to receive the Colonial Cur¬ 
rency into the Treasury for bills on the Presidencies of 
India, or upon England, at the same rate at which it 
Vas issued; and selling those bills at pu])lic auction, to 
the highest bidders. 

Another powerful cause, howcyer, of this calamity 
is to be found in the jLinfevourabk balance of the trade 
of the island. I an^ the more convinced of the in¬ 
fluence that that balance has had upon the exchange, 
and, at the same time, of the correctness of the state¬ 
ments on which those balances have been struck, from 
seeing how the alterations, that appear in the latter, 
agree with the changes, which have taken place in the 
former. 

, Prior to the year ISOp, no statements had been 
made, with a view to form a correct knowledge of the 
state of the trade of Ceylon in imports and exports, 
and in the amoim| of its foreign debits and credits. 
In that year I was appointed to thfi situation of 
Comptroller General of Sea Customs, which was 
placed upon a higher footing, and invested with new 
and greater powers. That important branch of 
revenue had formerly been divided, under the admini- 
, ’stmtion of the different peneral Collectors of Districts; 

which had, perhaps, prevented’the knowledge of the 
^^csmmercial interests of the island from being con¬ 
centrated, and brought to light. Upon taking charge 
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of this new department, I felt the necessity of forming 
such statements as could enable me to judge of thv,. 
general balance of our foreign trade. Of the -years 
1806, 7 j and Q, I could form but an imperfect 
idea; because no regulations had been established 
to ascertain the share which our own merchants had 
taken in that commerce ; although it was 'known that 
foreign merchants ^and foreign capital were very ex¬ 
tensively employed ir* it. Information was also wanted 
on the proportion of freight belonging to Ceylon: 
nor had the exports' coastways been distinguished 
from those that were made out of the island. Not 
being able to collect these particulars from official 
documents and accurate dates, I was obliged to 
depend, in making out ray calculations, for the four 
years above mentioned, upon the judgment of the 
best-informed merchants, and upon my own 'ub- 
seiTations and conjectures. I collected, however, 
authentic material^, to form, for those years, good 
statements of the quantities and value of all the goods 
imported and exported; which conJd not be done for 
any period prior to 18o6, as the accounts of the 
Custom-houses had been blended with those of other 
departments. From the first of January, 1810, the 
calculations that have been made, respecting the 
balances of trade, are founded upon information to 
be depended upon, as much as a subject of such in-, > 
tricacy will admit of. ^ I shall have occasion hereafter 
to lead the reader through the statements of all the 
Imports and Exports of the Colony; and into a con- 
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sideration of the interests both of Government and of 
• inRJvid'^als, in the general balances of its commerce. 

It will suffice here to call the attention to the 
, following'sums-total, appearing in the annexed Tables, 
V-j ,^.2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7j which shew the value 
of all ^mports and Exports made from the year 
I 8 O 6 to 1813, inclusive: namely,— 


III 1806. Amount of Im})orts 
Ditto . . , Expprts 

ISO 7 . Ditto . . . Imports 
Ditto . . . Exports 

1808. Ditto . . . Imports 
Ditto . . . Exports 

1809. Ditto . . . Imports 
Ditto . . . Exports 

li^lO. Ditto . , . Imports 
Ditto . . . Exports 
' 1811. Ditto . . , Imports 
Ditto . , . Exports 

1812. Ditto . . . Imports 
Ditto . . . Exports 

1813. Ditto . . . Imports 
Ditto . . . Exports 


. . . 3,727,100 

Hik Dollars. 

m 

2,727,804 

. . *. 3,387,302 

2,915,196 

. . . 3,30.3,695 

3,039,466 

. . . 2,685,235 

2,660,795 

. . . 3,112,748 

2,777,997 

... 3,574,3la 

« 

2.781,633 

. . . 4,215,399 

2,442,895 

. . . 6,378,73'^ 


2,443,940 


From these sums, however, no balance is struck; as 
; It would be incorrect, for several reasons. First, 
. the total of the exports, made coastways are inserted 
among the others. Secondly, the prices of the goods 
imported and exported are both taken agreeably to 
those in fhe Ceylon markets; by which means, inThe 
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former, the profits of the importing merchants are 
included; but, in the latter, the profits of ".he "‘dk- 
porter are not considered. To form some ideal of a 
correct balance of debits and credits between the 
Ceylon merchant and the foreign merchants, it wiis 
necessary to have some knowledge of the shale which 
the latter had in tlie trade of Imports to Ceylon, and oP 
the Exports from it: and, lastly, it was necessary to 
disengage from the-transactions of individuals, those 
of the Ceyloxi Government j which, by reference to 
the said tables, from N“ 1 to 7, inclusive, will be^ 
seen are there intermixed; as the cinnamon, pearls, 
&c. on the Export side ; rice, and other goods, both 
in the Imports and Exports. 

All these considerations, however, being made, with 
as much care as the difficulty of the subject and^ cir¬ 
cumstances would permit, I found the following to 
be the result, ‘ respecting the balances between Ceylon 
and foreign merchants ; namely,— 

Average of the years 1806, 7- 


< Ru-DoUars. ‘ 

Amount of goods imported and debits created 

against the Ceylon merchants .. 3,049,855 

Amount of all goods exported and credits created 

in favour of them. 1,707,991 


Balance against them.. . 1,341,864 


in 1808. Amount of Imports, &c. 2,908,658 

Ditto . . . Exports, &:c. 1,555,451 

Balance 1,353,207 
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Amount of Imports, &c. 2,299,861 

^ Ditto . . . Exports . 1,690,412 

Balance. 609,449 

"^Iti ISnit'TWiount of Imports, &c. 2,460,835 

, Ditto . . . Exports, &c. 2,074,658 

Balance. f . 386,177 

. • 

In 1811. Ambunt of Impo|*ts, &c.. 2,918,314 

Ditto . . . Exports, &c.*. 1,913,698 

Balance. 1,004,616 

In 1812. Amount of Imports, &c..3,113,320 

Ditto . . . Exports, &c. 1,706,863 

Balance. 1,406,457 

fn 1813. Amount of Imports, &c.• • 4,749,220 

Ditto . . . Exports, &c. *. .•. 2,329,287 

Balance. 2,419,933 


Tlie reader will remark^some coincidence between 
the alterations of the exchange in these years, and 
the balance of trade. From the year 1806 to 1809 j 
while the balances were becoming more favourable to 
the island, the value of bills on Madras did not rise, 
on an average, beyond sixty fanams, or five rix-dollars 
for‘a star-pagoda, but remained pretty steady at that 
rate, or only, at times, owe or 1J fanam lower. It 
could not, in fact, rise beyond sixty fanams, so long 
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as there were in tlie island silver rix*dollurs to 
ported to the continent of India ; where they ,. 011 'd be 
sold at that rate, (namely, five for a star pagoda,) 
which was about tlicir intrinsic value, by the silve'. 
they contained*. 

1’* 

I 

I have likewise stated, that, during this period, the 
Colonial Government issued, occasionally, accommo¬ 
dation bills to public servants; which being in great 
part brougtit into the mai ket, tjirough many channels, 
contributed to keep the exchange nearly at par with 
the intrhisic \aluc of the Ceylon coin. The silver 
coin, however, ivas gradually disappearing. In the 
year 1809 , the new silver coin, which was 10 per cent, 
worse in alloy than the coin of 1802, 3, 4, and 5, had 
replaced it: and I am inclined to believe this to liave 
been the cause of the exchange then falling to sixty- 
three fanam ,5 for a star-pagoda, instead of sixty, not¬ 
withstanding the balance was still improving. 

The exchange then appears to have been under the 
combined influence of the intrinsic value of the coin 
and the balance of trade. Had it been acted upon 
merely by the balance- '^f trade, it might have become 
much more favourable to the island than the rate of 
sixty fanaiiis per star-pagoda, while that balance of 
trade was so rapidly improviijg as it did from I 806 
to 1810; but the actual defect of intrinsic value in 
the rix-dollar prevented it. 


* Five rix dollars make precisely sixty £amin;s. 
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^ Towards the close of the year 181 Jj began the 
sca\cit)^of grain, and the great dearth with which 
the*isted was visited, till the year 1813 inclusive, 
/rhe yearly balance of trade grew worse; from 386,177 
ru?d^lars, of the year 1810, to 2,749,220 rix-dollars, 
the balance of the year 1813. The Ceylon exchange fell 
from sixty-three to eighty fanams to a star-pagoda: and, 
by the year 1812, all the silver edin, and great part of 
the copper, had disa[5peared from the island. 

... 

From these facts, it appears to me to be clearly 
established, that the depression of the exchange was 
occasioned by the deterioration of the coin, and the 
unfavourable balance of trade;—that by the existence 
of silver coin, although deteriorated, the exchange 
w^^s, for some time, prevented exceeding sixty or 
sixty-three fanams per star-pagoda;—and that the 
’subsequent increased balance of tr;ide against tiie 
island, wdiile no coin any longer remained in it to fix 
a limit to the exchange, occasioned the extraordinary 
and distressing fall of it to eighty fanams for a sttir- 
pagoda. 

An opinion has been entertained, that the disor¬ 
dered and alarming state of the exchange might have 
originated from^ a superabundance of paper money 
in circulation ; but I am not inclined to adopt this opi¬ 
nion, for the following reasons. It is easy to ascertain 
the quantity of currency circulating in Ceylon: and it 
must be premised, thfit there are in that island no j>ublic 
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or private bunks; and that, from the year 180(), to 18IJL; 
no foreign gold or silver coins were seen in circix;atU)n, 
as general currency employed in payments for goods. 


In the month of July, 1812, when the citchange 
was falling to sixty-eight and seventy fanams for a 
star-pagoda, the whole currency of the colony con¬ 
sisted of copper coin and Treasury notes; for all the 
silver rix-dollars had then been exported; the copper 
was excessi’^ely scarce, and barely sufficient for the 
purpose of payments in the most minute retail sales 
in the bazars. 


Rix-Dollars. 

We may probably exceed, in taking it at one lac of 


1 ix-clollars. 100,000 

Tlie amount of notes issued by the Ceylon Govern¬ 
ment, to the oOth of June, 1813, was. 1,928,296 

I i I I . ■ ■ .1 , 

Total of currency. 2,028,29(3 

But from which must be deducted, as being then in 
the Treasury, and at the Cutcheries (the offices 
of Collectors of Districts), under orders for can¬ 
celling . 150,701 

Remains. I,877j595 


On the 30th of June, above mentioned, there were, 
as balances of cash in the hands of the different 
Public Accountants (independent of those to be 
cancelled) Treasury notes to the amount of . . . 486,080 


Total amount of Currency actually in circulation . 1,391,515 
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, Now we will take a general view of the capital 
oir^la'ing annually in the Colony; of the different 
*^paymen|s that these thirteen lacs and QUOOO rix- 
dollars of currency had to perform; and also of the 
MneaiisiNhy^ which the credit of that part of their currency 
which couijists of paper money was supported. 

As to the latter question, it wiirbe admitted, I hope, 
that about twenty-twd lacs of rix-dollars, (which I take 
to-be the average theft received yearly at the Treasury 
and the Cutcheries, for revenuh collected in the island,) 
and, I should suppose, at least twenty more for bills 
actually sold or issued, and drawn in each year upon 
tlie credit of the cinnamon contract, and on that for 
the pay of the King's troops,—making, in all, forty-two 
lacs,—were sufficient to support the credit of about 
thirteen lacs of rix-dollars, issued in Treasury notes. 

Tmcs, 


will now place these forty-tWb lacs as one of the 
payments which the currency of the island had to 

perform yearly. 42 

Wc must add the amount of the yearly expefiditure of 

Government within the Colony also, at ...... . 42 

The total amount of actual*payments for goods im¬ 
ported and exported by merchants, at no less, upon 
an average, than. -’>0 


But when we consyier that these goods must pass, at 
least, through the hanids of tw'o merchants, fre¬ 
quently of three and more, before they are either 
•exported or consumed, we must add, upon the most 
moderate calculation. 


Total 


181 
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This is exclusive of all the payments made ^ 
goods produced and consumed in the island, pa>m^ts 
arising from transfers of iinniovefible property, and 
the infinite variety of other pecuniary transactions; to 
perform all which, we have not more than^tbiii^en 
lacs of rix-dollars of currency in positive circulation. 

Far, then, from apprehending that the amount of 

paper ciuTcncy in the island has been excessive, here 

» 

we see another instance of tha rapidity, with which 
the currency of a State passes, in a very short thno, 
through a great many hands. 

I have other reasons, which appear to me conclusive, 
in proving that there has been no excess of paper 
currency in circulation in that colony; although there 
might have been an accumulation of it in the hands 
of some servants of Government, who, for want of 
means of remittance, and not trusting to the security 
of merchants in the island, W’ere at a loss how to 
employ it. 

In the first place, I have noticed, that in Colombo, 
at the season of the favourable monsoon, when the 
port is open to the coasting vessels from the Coro¬ 
mandel coast, and especially in the months of January, 
February, and March, when the trade is more brisk, 
and payments larger than usual are made at the 
Custom-house, the want of currency was often com¬ 
plained of, even by those merchants who could 
command the best credit. 
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Secondly, it is a fact, that so long as the exchange 
u^n Madras did not exceed sixty-three or sixty-four 
fananij,, per stai’-pagoda, (which I conceive to be the 
par between the actual value of that pagoda and of the 
Ceyioa,silver rix-dollar of the years 1808 and I 8 O 9 ,) 
no premium could be obtained, nor was demanded, 
for Ceylon silver rix-dollars, when exchanged for 
Treasury notes; which must have been the case, if 
there had been in the market more paper-money than 
the pecuniary transactions of the island Jiad occasion 
for : and it was only in the latter part of the year 1812, 
when the exchange fell to sixty-eight and seventy 
fanams per star-pagoda, that the few silver rix-dollars 
then remaining were purchased for exportation, at the 
advanced price of one, or, at the utmost, 1 ^ fanam, 
Vi»*emiiim on each rix-dollar. 


This fact alone seems conclusive, tjiat the depres¬ 
sion of the exchange did not oT’iginate from a super¬ 
abundance of paper currency in circulation. Had that 
been the case, we should have scen^ whc^i the bills 
were sold, for many years, at about sixty fan.)ms for 
one star-pagoda, that tl^jy could have been purchased 
cheaper wdien paid for with silver coin than wdth 
Treasury notes, which difference was never experienced. 
• 

It may here be asked, Whiit must we consider to be 
the value of the Ceylon currency, with reference to the 
pound sterling ? A fixed criterion cannot possibly be 
established; for can»it be the silver rix-dollars that will 
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fix that value - No; becaube there are none remaining Jjx 
the colony.—Will it be the copper coin ? This is%o 
mixed with bad metal—some copper being heavj^r, and 
some lighter—and so little left in circulation in 1814, 
barely sufficient for purposes of small change, in'the 
markets for provisions—that it cannot be supposed to 
have formed the standard of the whole currency. 

In this distressed state of things, I fear that to 
recommend 'efficient means for placing the currency 
upon a solid and proper footing, and to ameliorate the 
exchange, will prove a more difficult task than it has 
been to point out the causes which, in my opinion, 
have occasioned its present depressed condition. 

If those causes are to be found in the deterioration ('f 
the coin, and the unfavourable balance of trade, it must 
be admitted, that the remedy can only be obtained, by 
bringing the intrinsic value of the coin more on a level 
with its nominal value; and by adopting every mea¬ 
sure that can i Improve the agricultural and commercial 
state of the country. But it will also appear evident, 
that no single unconnected !neasure will he of any 
avail. 

Were there not a large balance of trade against the 
merchants of the island, it might’be equally conducive 
to give steadiness to the currency, either to raise the 
intrinsic value of the vix-dollar in silver to the full 
amount of its nominal value, or to lower the latter to 
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a par with the low state of the coin. This is, in fact, 
Vv'hat the public has already done; and it would only 
be, an* open and liberal acknowledgment, on the part 
of Gfjvernment, of that which every body is now too 
sensible of. No person possessing a star-pagoda in 
gold *v»ill change it for a lesser number of rix-dollars 
in silver, than such as shall contain, in that metal, 
a value equivalent to the gol(} that is in the pagoda. 
But while the balapce of tradf; is so great against the 
Ceylon merchants, as it was in the.years 1812 and 
1813, it would be* of no service eitheY to add to the 
intrinsic, or to deduct from the nominal, value of the 
rix-dollar. Should the former measure be adopted, the 
silver coin would immediately disappear, and be taken 
away for exportation, in spite of any ill-advised prohi¬ 
bition that might be placed against it. Should Go¬ 
vernment, o» the contrary, lower the nominal to the 
low state of the intrinsic value of the coin, it 
would only add to its expenses, in th® payment of all 
civil and military servants, whose emoluments are now 
fixed in pounds sterling, and paid at a fixed rate, with 
the high nominal value of the currency. 


It may naturally enbugh be asked, How can the 
colony support, for so many successive years, a large 
balance of trade, always unfavourable ? No country, 
it will be sa?d, can carry on trade for along time, 
upon such terms. This difhculty will be solved, by 
-reflecting, that the balances above stated are not 
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against the whole colony, but agjiinst that mercantile 
interest in which individuals only arc concerned, 

r » 

In making out, not only the balance of the ‘Ceylon 
merchants, but of the colony at large, comprehending 
iir it the interests of Government, a very different 
result from the statements already given is obtained. 
We must then take into account the value of the 
cinnamon and pearls sold by the Colonial Government, 
and the import, and export duties paid by foreign 
merchantson the other side, the value of rice, and 
other grain and provisions, imported on account of 
Government;—and, in one word, consider Government 
as the first merchant, joining its interests to those of 
individuals concerned in the foreign trade, from the 
best calculations that can be made. The balances will 
then stand thus; namely, 

For tbe average of the years 1800 , 7 : 


Rix-dollars. 

Total amount at the credit of the Colony.3,295,165 

Ditto ditto at the debit of the Colony. 3,369,855 

Balance against Ceylon. 74,690 

4j ' 


For 1808. 

Total amount at the credit of the Colony ..... 3,457,489 


Ditto ditto at the debit of the Colony. 3,134,059 

Balance in favour of Ceylon. 323,430 
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For 1809. 

Tptal amount at the credit of the Colony . . 

Dido ditto at the debit of the Colony . . 
* \ 

m i 

. Balance in favour of Ceylon . . 


For 1810. 

Totiil amount at the credit of tlic Colony. 3,149,781 

Ditto ditto at the debit of the Colony. 2,733,930 

Balance in favour of Ceylon. 415,851 

« ■' ' ' m I »m , 

- • ,For 1811. 

Total amount at the credit of the^Colony. 2,887,590 

Ditto ditto • at the debit of the Colony.3,241,120 

Balance aj^aiiist Ceylon . 353,524 

For 1812. 

Total amount at the credit of the Colony. 2,560,CG9 

Ditto ditto a^ the debit of the Colony. 4,004,000 


Balance against Ceylon. 1,443,397 


For 1813. * 

Total amount at the credit of the Colony. 2,501,704 

Ditto ditto at the debit of the Colony . • . . . 6,028,438 

Balance against Ceylon . 3,466,731 


It will result from this, that although, in the years 
1811, 1812, and 1813, in consequence of the great 
sums advanced by GAvernmqit in the importation of 
grain for the preservation of the colony, the balance 
rose alarmingly against Government and the colony at 
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3,073,292 

2,500,322 

572,970 
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large; in years, however, of common plenty,its condition 
is more favourable, owing to the resources arising chiefly 
from the culture of the cinnamon, the duties paid by 
foreign merchants, and occasionally the pearl-flsjieries. 
From the first and latter resources. Government is 
enabled to afford to the Ceylon merchants, bills on the" 
Presidencies of India, to adjust their balances. There 
is, besides, another spurce of credit, not entered in the 
above statements; because, although it affords a means 

of remittance, jt is, however, no object of revenue to 

_ ^ 

Governmenl. This is. the amount of pay to the 
King’s troops, drawn in bills on England, which are 
sold in the colony. On the other hand, it must be 
reflected, that besides the demand for remittances made 
by the merchants, there is one arising from the public 
servants, for transmitting to England, or to the con¬ 
tinent of India, either their savings, or that portion of 
their pay which several of them remit to their families 
or friends in the inother country. 

These circumstances being explained, it is evident 
that both the Ceylon merchants and the public ser¬ 
vants, being thus placed under the necessity of conti¬ 
nually making a very large' portion of their rernit- 
tances%y bills, the exchange must entirely depend upon 
the price which the Colonial Government chooses to 
demand for those bills; for it is from Government 
alone that they can be had. 

It is of the utmost importance to form a correct 
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opinion of the advantages, or disadvantages, that the 
. Ceylon Government has derived from the premium 
received on Government bills of exchange, which is 
brought forward in the accounts of the island, under 
the denomination of Batta: for I apprehend the con- 
ttliuation of the present disordered state of the currency 
might have, in part, proceeded from a mistaken idea 
having been entertained upon this point. It was 
perhaps believed, at one tinie^ that the batta on bills 
w’as an actual profit to Government: but I feel con¬ 
vinced that it has been k real Ipss. 

Tlie sums received under this head, since the. 
year 1806, have not exceeded, upon an average, the 
annual amount of 130,000 rix-dollars; but this batta 
has entailed on the Ceylon Government an additional 
expense of 325,000 rix-dollars, now paid to civil and 
military servants for difference of exchange, without its 
compensating them, at the same time, but in a trifling 
degree, for all the losses they b^ar in consequence 
of it. 

The Ceylon Government has, likewise, lost conside¬ 
rably by the depreciation <if currency, in proportion 
to the amount of the taxes and revenues paid yearly 
into the Ceylon Treasury in cash; and particularly 
.so upon the, taxes that are fixed iminediately in 
rix-dollars, known undbr the l^^ads “ Licences, Sale 
of Salt, Sea Customs, (on those articles' which pay 
a fixed djity upon the quantity of goods exported or 
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imported, without reference to their value, as arrack, 
areeka nuts, and other commodities,) Fines and For¬ 
feitures, Post Office, Marine Department, tax upop the 
wearing of jewels, and the Ouliam oi* Capitation-tax 
the whole together amounting to nine lacs and a half, 
or 950,000 rix-dollars annually. Upon this branch 
revenue, the loss sustained by Government, from its 
receiving it in a depreciated currency, cannot, upon 
the most moderate calculation, be rated at less than 

’r . 

two lacs and a half, or 250,000 nx-dollars. 

( * 

Besides this immediate detriment to the finances 
of Government, which greatly exceeds any pecuniary 
profit arising from the Batta^, must be considered 
how much has been lost, no less to Government 
than to the colony at large, by the total derange¬ 
ment it has occasioned in all commercial prop^ty; 
and the obstacles raised to the general increase of 
wealth and prosperity of the colony, by the vexatious 
uncertainty into which all speculations upon imports 
and exports have been thrown by the disordered and 
precarious st^te of the currency. 


'■ SiX'doIlar*. 

* Paid to Public Servants for difference of exchange, 325,000 


Loss on current revenue . .. 250,000 

575,000 

Deduct profits of Batia . . . 150,000 

Actual loss. 425 000 
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If it be, therefore, most urgent to prevent any 

• further detriment, both to the solid and permanent 

interests of Government, and of the colony at large, 

*1 woujd recommend, as the first measure, to raise the 

V intriii^ic value of the silver rix-dollar to two shillings, 

T)y coining silver rix-dollars with ten per cent, alloy, 

and containing such a quantity of pure metal, that ten 

rix-dollars may, according to the general average value 

of silver, be worth oije pound storling. 

■ 

I had, for some time, enteatained the icfea, that an 
exchange nearer to that which was fixed by the Pro-, 
clamation of the 10th March, 1812, would have been 
advisable; namely, 1^* Qd. to a rix-dollar, instead of 
two shillings, as is now proposed. The consideration 
that led me to that opinion, was the inconvenience 
attending all alterations in the established pay of 
public servants, which is now made up in rix-dollars, 
agreeably to that exchange. Refiecting,•however, upon 
Jthe advantages that will be derived from having such a 
value placed upon the Ceylon currency as shall adjust 
itself, without fractions, both to the p«und sterling 
and to the star-pagoda, taking the latter at eight shil¬ 
lings, I cannot find a more? appropriate rate than that 
I have proposed. The confusion that has been intro¬ 
duced. into the accounts of the colony, from the 
of exchanges, and by the complicated and 
dimcult fractions arising from 4hem, have rendered * 
those accounts intricate and perplexing to a great 
degree, oven to the best-informed civil servants; 
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aud have added work, in the offices of the different 
accountants, which, with a fixed exchange, unincuni- 
bered with fractions, could have been spared. 

9 

* nr 

* 

There are other serious reasons for advising this 
exchange; namely, ten rix-dollars to one pounfi. 
sterling; two shillings to the rix-dollar, or four rix- 
dollars to one star-^iagoda; and I see no objections 
that may not easily he avoided. 

\ 

In the first place, the pay of all civil and military 
officers could, with great justice and propriety, be re¬ 
duced in proportion to this rate of exchange; by which 
means an annual sa\dng would be made of about 
s325,000 rix-dollars*. 

Secondly, by the issue of the new. silver rix-dollar, 
possessing intrinsic value at the rate of two shillings for 
each rix-dollar,* or four rix-dollars to the star-pagoda, 
the credit and value of all the paper currency would 
also be supported accordingly. This would be an act of 
justice towards the public; as the greatest part of that 
paper currency was issued in 1802, 3, 4, and 5, when 
that was the fixed exchange: and what might have 
been issued of new Treasury notes, since 1805, may 
be considered as only replacing the old ones. 

___-.J_— 1 . t.. 

The measures to be adopted for preventing the future depre¬ 
dation of the rix-dollar, will be stated hcreaffcr. 
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When the British Government in Ceylon had esta- 
blislied a fixed exchange, as it didin 1802, and maintained 
the three following years, (it had, in fact, remained 
fixed^t pretty much the same rate since the year 1797 >) 
kinds of property acquired a settled value. Tin* 
natives, and all the inhabitants of Ceylon, regarding it 
as such, have never divested themselves of the idea, 
that, when circumstances should mend, the currency 
would revert to that s*ettied standard. In consequence, 
the value of immoveable property has by no means 
risen in proportion to the deterioration that has taken 
place in the currency. The return to the former rate 
would do justice to that property. The measure w'oulcl 
be hailed as a return to times of prosperity. 

As much as Government has lost in the intrinsic 

• ^ 

amount of certain fixed revenues, which I have already 
•adverted to, so much it ivould gain.by raising, and 
then supporting, the value of the currency in w'hich 
tliey are paid. 

It would certainly be advisable to give timely notice 
of the alteration intended; in order to prevent loo 
sudden a fall in the price of bills; and give time to 
those who have credits out of the island, to draw, if 
they choose, the amount of them at an exchange most 
to ttieir advantage: but no great inconvenience could 
be felt from the circumstance; for those credits can 

‘ I#, 4 I . 

be but few, when the balance is always so large against 
the Geylon merchant;^ ’ 
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Some measure, likewise, ought to be adopted^ for 
the fair settlement of debts contracted in rix-dollars 
in latter years, when their price was so much' dete¬ 
riorated. It might not be just to compel the d*'btor 
to pay in a currency that will be raised in value higlres^ 
than it w-^as at the time he contracted the debt: but 
how was it just to compel the creditors to receive 
the depreciated rix-dollar of 1813, in payment for 
the good rix-dollar advanced in 1805 ? . The same 
question may be put with regard to any debt con¬ 
tracted and paid at the distance of two or three years, 
after the great changes that were taking place in the 
currency. All such questions, therefore, could with 
more propriety be referred by the Civil Courts to arbi¬ 
tration 5 or else might be settled upon a scale of the 
value of the rix-dollar, made according to the average 
exchange of each year, from 1797 to the latest period. 

< 

a 

These appear to me to be the points of most im¬ 
portance bearing upon the question. Any obstacle of 
less import' could very easily be removed. 

O 

• 

I see, therefore, no inconveniences to be appre¬ 
hended from re-establishing the exchange upon a 
fixed basis; and making a silver coin, for regulating 
the whole currency, at the rate of ten rix-dollars to 
one pound sterling. 

Nor .does it appear necessary that a large amount 
in;.silver rix-dollars sh(^uld be coined, but merely 
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sufficient to fix the real worth of that coin, upon which 

1 

the value of the paper currency is to rest: for although, 
t-p-ievious to the introduction of a silver coin, the copper 
mor|fey might have been looked upon as the regulating 
-•cain of the,whole currency in that colony, the public 
will no longer consider the latter as such, after the 
introduction of silver. The quantity of silver rix- 
dollars necessary to put into circulation, in order to 
fix this standard of value in the*whole currency, may, 
with prudence, be ffestricted to 200,000., 


* 

But, in adopting this measure, it would not be safe 
to allow the exchange to suffer any material fluctua¬ 
tion ; and we have already noticed, that it would not 
be desirable, with a view to the real interest of Go¬ 
vernment, so long as the. balance of trade continues 
so much against the merchants of the island. 

_ 9 

The claims and honest ihferests of the public ser-. 
vants, civil and military, ought also to be taken into 
consideration: for it is not just, that those gentlemen, 
who give their services to the public, and waste their 
constitutions in an Eastjsrn clitnate, away from their 
relations, frierids, and country, should, by the very 
of the Government which' they, are serving, be 
deprived of what is granted to them, as a fair re¬ 
ward for their servites, .or ^compensation for severe 
privations. 

' ' / ' ■* * * ' 

The issue of bill^ to them at par, for part of thci.r 

9 
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^ • 

pay, in as great a proportion as Government shall be 
able to afford, will be but an act of justice; because 
it is only by tliat means that the value of the" 
portion of it, paid to them in Treasury notes, c}»n be 
supported. If the supply be ample, nothing will 
more conducive to keep the exchange at, or veiy near, 
par, and to prevent all sudden fluctuations; because, 
by increasing the munber of sellers of those bills in 
some proportion with' the purchasers, a fair competi¬ 
tion will be jmaintained, ’ 


But the Colonial Government must also give occa¬ 
sionally, to merchants applying for them, bills at par; 
and, to prevent all appearance of favour being shown 
to one more than another, these bills mav be distri- 
buted to them in proportion to the value of the goods 
imported by each of them within certain periods;—• 
that amount to be ascertained from the books of the 
custom-house. A similar measure was practised, witli 
great success and perfect order, in the years 1812 and 
18 f 3, when the great scarcity of grain compelled the 
Ceylon Goveiiiment to grant every encouragement to 
the importation of that necessary article of food, tp 
save the island from famine. 

V 

To give these measures, however,. their full effect, 
every possible means must be employed to enlarge 
and economise the credit established by the Ceylon 
Government upon the East-India Company, or any¬ 
where out of the island. The fijst branch has lately 
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\received a considerable annual increase^ from .^6o,000 
to .€’101,000^ which the Company, since the year 
4, has agreed to pay for cinnamon. The careful 
applic 5 ^tibn of these resources, with a view to keep the 
/?'V,<jhange at par, cannot be too strongly inculcated on 
the Colonial Government. Every public want that can, 
by any means, be supplied by the produce of the island, 
should not be provided by importing things from 
abroad ; and. every expense should be curtailed, that 


may tend, in any way, to* diminish the supply of bills to 
be put into circulation in the Ceylon market, and that 
should not, at the same time, be of an indispensable 
nature. The supply of wine, beer, and other goods, 
which the Colonial Government has been in the habit 


of importing from England, for the civil and military 
servants, ought to be discontinued; because it prevents 
private adventures; and because Government pays foj- 
the whole in bills, whfle merchants would contrive to 
pay part of those goods by articles of exportation. 
*But it may with propriety, and much benefit, continue 
the investments of colonial produce, some of which, 
in late years, have been sent to England. It would 
be highly beneficial to encourage both the' Ceylon 
mcTrehants, and the public servants, to take an interest 
in those investments; which could be disposed of in 

^ i If , 

the London market by the colonial agent, or others 
that could be appoiptod, by the joint consent of the 
parties concerned, 


•• / 

Nothing would be jnbre conducive to the general 
prosperity of the island, than thp formation of a well- 
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regulated partnership of that nature^ which would/ 
employ the capital and savings of the 'public servants^ 
in the manner the most beneficial to the'c'cf'amt; 
namely, the encouragement of all exports, and the^ 
obtaining for them the highest sale price'— 
opening of the most extensive market for them, ani 
forming of a large fund of credit in England, it is 
true that the quantity of goods exported (which from 
Ceylon are almost all the produce of land with very 
little manufacture upon them) (/ould not immediately 
be increased, and we know they are already too few 
to balance the value of those imported; but the 
selling of those exports at a higher price than what 
they now obtain on the continent of India, would 
greatly tend to diminish the present unfavourable ba- . 
lance of trade. The advantages to be derived to Ceylon 
from the sale of arackand cocoa-nut oil in England are 
incalculable; because the island may, in the course of 
ten or twelve years^ be made to produce them in a 
much larger quantity; and because the sale of those 
articles in England, being both the produce of the 
same tree, would raise the price of all the Ceylon 
arack (no less than 3000 .leagers exported annually) 
which is sold in India. This arack has little other 

I s 

vent besides the consumption of the troops under 
the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, and His 
Majesty’s navy in India. The contractors for these 
supplies may make sure, therefore, of having it at 
the lowest possible price; and the more so, when (as 
it has. frequently been, and believe is now the 
case,) the same persons hold the contt^t for both 
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vthe Company’s army and liis Majesty’s navy. For 
many jears past, the average price of the best 
Ceylon tirack, sold in the Madras market, or other 
^ markers in India, cannot be stated higher than twenty- 
‘ ifour star-pagodas per Icager, of one hundred and fifty 
gallons; making only one shilling and three-pence per 
gallon, after having paid all the charges of exporta¬ 
tion, duties and charges of importation, up to the 
day of sale. • This price* is so low, that many of the 
Ceylon merchants wei;e*lruined in the trade*; which is 
now in a total decline, in consequence of being, as I 
have stated, placed under a kind of monopoly: and the 
cultivation of the cocoa-nut trees, one of the very 
first a.gricultural Interests of the colony, is thus most 
seriously Injured. The opening, therefore, of a large 
market in England, for the sale of arack and cocoa- 
nut oil, would diminish the supply of the former for 
*the continent of India; a fair price would-be obtained 
^or it, both here and there; and this great resource 
of the colony put again in a flourishing condition. 
The consequence of these improvements would be a 
decreased demand of bills for completing the com¬ 
mercial remittances. 

( 

fully aware, that should the amount of bills 
, to be disposed of .in the colony exceed the limits of 
the demand, much detriment, may then accrue to its 
commercial and agricultural interests, by the conse¬ 
quent discouragement that would be given to ex¬ 
portation. ‘ 
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On the arrival of that happy epoch, we shall be in 
time then to allow the exchange to go through every 
fluctuation produced by the general turns of the'^Cots- 
nial commerce. Government may cease then tt* grant 
bills to merchants at par. Bills would naturally^ bb 
brought to that exchange, by the state of the balance 
of trade. Government may then dispose of their bills 
by public auction; continuing, however, to grant to 
public servants such a portion of their pay in bills as 
should by'them be demanded^ By such measures, a 
fair and open competition would still be maintained 
between the purchasers and the sellers. The occa¬ 
sional fluctuations, which may then occur in the 
exchange, would only act so as to give a fair stimulus 
either to exports or imports, such as it operates in an 
healthy state of commerce,—gradually to increase both 
one and the other, without producing any of those vio¬ 
lent shocks in the afl'airs of speculators, which are 
inevitably attended with general detriment to the publig 
prosperity, either by destroying capital, or by suddenly 
diverting it frpm its accustomed channels. 

Flattering prospects of a- great and steady improve¬ 
ment in the balance of trade had been entertained in 
the years I 8 O 9 and 1810; but the failure in the 
rice crops, of the years J81J, 12, ^and 13, not only 
destroyed those prospects for that time, but entailed 
such arrears, as greatly to postpone a return of them. 


if i 

|t is of the first importance*, in order to form an 
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accurate conception of the state of the colony in this 
. respect, to examine the nature of these balances, and to 
kno\v tile sourcek from which they chiefly originate. 


By casting a look over the general statements of 
Imports and Exports, from the year I806 to 1813, 
(Tjibles N®* 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, already cited,) we 
shall find the following sums, undgr different heads of 
goods imported; and the total value of goods exported 
in each respective year: ’ 



Value of Rice 
Imported. 

• 

Cloth 

Itnpoited. 

All otlier 
tiood* 
Imported. 

Total Value 
of Hood* 
Exported. 

lu 1806. 

2,216,291 ... 

861,381 ... 

649,428 

2,727,804 

1807. 

1,580,460 .. . 

1,173,846 . . . 

632,906 

2,915,196 

1808. 

1,453,364 , . . 

1,021,900 .. . 

828,431 

3,039,466 

1809. 

1,312,627 .. . 

759,028 .. . 

564,580 

I 2,660,795 

1810. 

1,350,645 ... 

722,480 . .. 

1,039,623 

2,777,997 

1811. 

1,643,811 ... 

897,767 , .. 

932,730 

2,781,633 

1812. 

2,109,^2 . . . 

909,973 . .. 

1,195,904 

2,422,895 

1813. 

4,284,019 .. . 

600,888 ... 

1,493,831 

2,4^3,940 


From this statement we collect, that the value of 
grain imported annually has never been less than equal 
to one half of the whole amount of goods exported ; 
including, too, the cinnamon and pearls, which are 
the property of Government, and all the coastways 
exports; the latter amounting yearly, upon an 
average, to 200,000 rix-dollars, which ought to 

be deducted from the total of the above-mentioned 

♦ 

exports. At other times, th^ value of rice imported 
has exceeded the whole amount of goods exported; as 
in 1813, when it nearly doubled it. 
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Will it be said, in the face of such a statement,- that 
the Ceylon Cioverninent can allow the exchange tc 
. fluctuate, and enhance the price of' hills, by. selling 
them by, public auction; and that the state of The 
currency may, with safety, be left to settle itself^ when 
there is no coin left in the island, and when there are 
such unfavourable balances of traded originating from 
the importation of food ? 

I 

But grain is, not the only article of urgent necessity 
among the objects of, importation. The common 
cloth for the dress of the natives amounts to about 
one fourth of the value of the whole exports, taken 
upon the broadest calculation, as has been done above. 

Few countries are placed in so depressed a condition 

as Ceylon is, in respect to trade ; and until wc rescue 

it from tliat condition, the principle of letting the 

exchange and currency find their own level cannot, 

* 

with safety, be applied to it. As the payments for the 
importation of food absorb, in years of common 
plenty, a very large portion of the exports; so, when 
the least degree of scarcity occurs, the country has no 
resource left wherewith to t^ncounter the urgency of 
the times. What must be the consequence, if, when 
bills are wanted to pay the importation of food neces¬ 
sary to the very existence of the population, when the 
country is destitute of Coin, Government, being the 
only possessor of those bills, should sell them to the 
highest bidders ? 
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I ^was one of three members of a Committee ap¬ 
pointed there to dispose of the Government bills, in 
the .year 1812, faring the scarcity of grain. The 
rapidity with which they rose in price was matter of 
distress to every feeling and reflecting mind. It was 
followed by a proportionate rise in the price of food, in 
all, the markets until Government was under the 
necessity of putting a stop to tjie sale of bills by 
auction, and to grant them to merchants, for a time, 
at a fixed rate, for the importation of rice; which 
effectually prevented the increasing evil. * 

In consequence of the state of dependence in which 
Ceylon is placed with respect to food, it suffers in 
the severest manner, not only from the failure of 
crops within the island, but also by those that now 
and then occuj; upon the Coromandel coast, whence 
the island is for the most part provided : and w^hen it 
I happens that a scarcity prevails inbotsii countries, the 
additijii made to the price of gram, added to the in¬ 
crease in the quantity demanded from importation, 
occasions such overwhelming balances against the 

island, that it cannot recover them for many years. 

• 

The reader must be aware, that, with the ex¬ 
ception of TrincomaK* and Jaffnapatam, the ports 
of the island are shut from the month of May till 
October; and that th*e free navigation of small cnift 
from the Coromandel coast is confined to the months 
of January, February, March, and April, when the 
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greatest part of the general stock of rice necessa /y to 
be imported for the consumption of the year must be 
received. 

From all that has been said^ it is evident,, that^ in 
addition to the measures already proposed for the im¬ 
provement of the exchange, others should be adopted, 
that may tend to augment the quantity of food which 
tlic island can produce, and to encourage the manu¬ 
facture of cotton cloth for the dress of the natives. 

In pursuance of these salutary views, .all obstacles 
should be remoATd that now stand in the way of these 
improvements; and then every direct encouragement 
which the Colonial Government can afford will have 
a full effect. 

I conceive that the tenure by which land is now 
held is one qf the great impediments that oppose the 
improvements and extension of agriculture, especially' 
in the production of rice and other grain. It will be 
more appropriate to enter into detail upon this subject 
in a subsequent part of the Work; but I must insert 
ill this a few general observationsj which are particularly 
applicable to the point now under consideration. 

Tlie King, or the Government of Ceylon as his 
representative, is supposed to be the owner of all the 
land. Some of It is inheritable by the descerid- 
ants or relations, male or female, of the holders:—, 
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but* great part is only held at the pleasure of Go¬ 
vernment, iip«m service tenure, or so long as there 
is in tlie family\iiale issue, or near relationship, able 
to perform the services attached to that land. Such 
a precarious tenure must be an effectual bar to every 
improvement; and it must prevent the natives of 
Ct?ylun feeling, upon the land held by it, that in¬ 
terest which they would feel 01)011 full possession. 
Much of the land it? loaded wii^ a rent, payable to 
Government, of one-«qwartcr, one-third, ^r even half, 
of the produce: the rest pa}1^ only one-tenth. Thi^ 
difference arises, in certain cases, from the quality of 
the land; and may in some measure equalize the 
rent, more than an uniform rate, without reference to 
the fertility of the land, would have done. But it is 
no less certain, that it must lessen the exertions of 
those occupants who have to pay the highest rent, 
lit must in every way prevent improvements, to reflect 
fthat Government is to share so largely in the produce 
of the expenses and labour which those improvements 
must necessarily demand. 

I am aware of tlic danger attending the altering of 
old institutions, in matters of so much delicacy and 
importance; but when the benefits to be derived by 
the introduction of a more perfect system are great, 
and apparently certain, a pertinacious adherence to 
that which is defective must prove as hurtful as an 
indiscriminate love of novelty. Nothing hut good 
would be derived from permitting, and encouraging, 

K • 
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the occupants of land to redeem the heavy share which 
they pay to Government, reducing all to one-tenth; 
and from granting full possession of the lands^ so that 
they may be willed, or made to descend, to the heirs 
at law, male or female. Having to treat this subject 
hereafter more diffusely, I shall not now detain the 
reader any longer upon it. 

The present systetn of collecting the land-tax in 
kind, and ^jy farming the rights of Government to 
renters, is also conceived to be very prejudicial to 
agriculture, under various considerations; but these 
will come, with more propriety, to be discussed under 
the head Taxation. 

Another impediment to agriculture is said to ori¬ 
ginate, in the southern districts, from the great num¬ 
ber of cinnamon gardens left without inclosures, and 
the severe penaltie.? imposed against cattle found 
straying in them. This prevents the owners of lands 
contiguous to, or in the vicinity of, those gardens, from 
keeping the cattle, which is materially wanted for 
cultivation : many lands remain waste in consequence 
of it. The late acquisition of the Candian territory, 
where cinnamon can be plentifully collected in the 
forests, will very likely alter the whole policy of Go¬ 
vernment upon that important branch of revenue, and 

0 '> 

the regulations that are connected with it. We shall 
have occasion again to advert to this subject, in speak¬ 
ing, of the Cinnamon Investments. 

hiK. ^ 
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These are the principal obstacles to an augtnerita- 
tion in the pre^duce of rice and other grain, which 
deserve the mostS serious consideration of the Colonial 
Governitient. 

In speaking of the direct encouragements which it 
is in the power of Government to afford to agriculture, 
I shall not enter into a discussion*of the possibility of 
repairing the Giant’s* Tank, near Mantotte; which 
would afford means <5f« irrigation to the s<irrounding 
fields, sufficient to the production of upwards of 
134,000 bag’s of rice*. I will likewise abstain from 
speaking of the capability of rendering fit for cultiva¬ 
tion the fields called the Moottoo Raja Villi<;, near 
Negombo, which now lie a waste marshy ground, lower 
than the surface of the sea, wdnch is near them, and con¬ 
sequently much impregnated with sea salt. Either of 
^these undertakings would require immense sums to be 
}/entuYcd upon, with a great chance of failui^. It will be 
much safer, and attended with more good, to facilitate 
the general improvement of the country, aiding the 
exertions of the natives in those many improvements 
which their scanty means will not allow them to 
attempt alone. 

The repair of all the small tanks which are dispersed 
throughout the country;, and which, in many parts, have 

f 

■ , * A hag of rice weighs 164' lbs. English, neat weighs 

• K 2 • 
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been entirely left tn be destroyed, is a matter of the first 
interest to Government, no less than to the islanders. 
The ifd Vances that Government should^make, to replace 
them in perfect order, may be repaid by some trifling 
contribution from the fields that will receive the benefit 
of them ; and the first outgoings would, indeed^ return 
to the public treasury, with accumulated interest,' by 
the general increase of the revenue derived from the 
land-tax. The island owes mdcli already to the un¬ 
remitting attention paid by Governor Maitland to the 
increase of the cultivation of paddy; and his mea¬ 
sures, in the districts of the Wanny and Balticalo,. 
have been attended with full success since the year 
J806. 

There is an old institution in Ceylon, which would 
contribute, in the most effectual manner, to turn the 
labour of the natives to the production of food, huf 
which has,j^f lat^ years, fallen into disuse. In 4 
country where the mildness of the climate, and the 
simplicity of jts inhabitants, seem to create but very 
few wants, the spirit of their antient legislation appears 
to have been turned, with «peculiar anxiety, to secure 
the means of existence. 

The institution itself appears, at .first sight, as a tax. 
of the worst kind; namely, a species of capitation 
tax, levied not in money, but in labour, and some¬ 
what resembling the old French corvee. 
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The lower classes of inhabitants in Ceylon were 
under/the obfi;^ation to work a certain number of 
days, weeks, or months, in the year, for Governmor.t, 
without remuneration, or with a very trifling one. 
This apparently very oppressive tax was made sub¬ 
servient to the general prosperity of the country, by 
the means of redemption that ;|vere attached to its 
institution ; namely, ^that every person who proved he 
had spwn and cultivated an cmonam^ of paddy was 
exempt from the tax»*. This^ measure, eliforced with 
some modifcations, may still be rendered a source of 
great general benefit to the country. 

We know, however, that the raising of paddy 
requires low grounds, and a very abundant supply of 
water; it is, consequently, subject to frequent failure, 
by the dryness of the seasons. Nothing, tlicrefore, 
can be of greater consequence, than to promote tlic 
culture of a grain apt to flourish upon comparati. oly 
elevated and dry grounds. 

The Turkish corn, or maize, has been proved to 
succeed w'ell in Ceylon. *It would be a great resource 
in seasons when the supply of rains is too scanty to 
yield an abundant crop of paddy; it would, in com¬ 
mon years, add *to the general means of sustenance, 
and render a less quantity of rice imported sufficieiii 


* An* amojiam is ci?rhi. ^parrulis; a parrafi of paddy, M'licn 
cleaned, gives half a piirrali. of rice; a^parrali of rice 
about forty-four pounds English, - • 
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for the maintenance of the population. To the sowing 
an amoncm of that grain, and rearing the produce of 
it, the same privilege ought to be attached that we 
have seen was granted to those who cultivated an 
amonam of paddy. In the years 1812 and 13, some 
of this grain was produced in the districts of Balti- 
calo and Matura, and exported thence to other parts 
of the island in small quantities. 

I 

The Head‘-men of the districts’ should be commanded 
to promote the cultivation of this grain; and the 
Governor may, by occasional marks of favour and 
distinction, to those in whose districts the largest 
quantity and best quality should be produced, induce 
them to make great exertions in the accomplishment 
of this desirable object. Tlie variety of grain, called 
by the natives dry gram.?, are greatly inferior, in every 
respect, to Turkish corn, and can hardly be used as 
constant food. But"’the natives of Ceylon were so 
little acquainted with the different ways in which that 
corn can be used as food for man, that in the year 
1812 they had never made flour of it, but merely 
eaten it rousted whole, 

( 

I have also seen the bread-fruit tree grow very luxu¬ 
riantly in that island, upon the most elevated, bard, 
and dry soil. The rearing of that tree, and of the 
jack-fruit tree, which likewise yields a wholesome food 
in the greatest plenty, deserve the attentive cure of 
Government, ^ ", 
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With a view, however, to aid the cultivators of paddy, 
by securing to*them, in times of great cheapness of 
that aiticle upon the Coromandel coast, 'such a price 
as may produce a sufficient return for the employment 
of their capital and labour, it would be advisable to 
impose a moderate duty upon importation, whenever 
ridfe sells in the Ceylon bazars under a certain rate. 
Judging of that rate from softie local knowledge, 
and from having had* occasion ter consider the subject, 
both i\i times of plenty and of scarcity, should sug¬ 
gest this duty to be nfiposed when the second sort of 
Cara rice, from the Coromandel coast, sells at less 
than two rix-dollars*and a half per parrah. 

These measures, if enforced with prudence and 
steadiness, may do much towards increasing the quan¬ 
tity of food tlfat the island can produce, and louder 
the exchange by diminishing the necessity of import¬ 
ing that primary article of life. ^ But there is another 
object wdilch deserves attention, with a view to the 
improvement of the balance of trade and the exchange: 
this is, the weaving of cotton cloth for the natives. 

In taking a view of tlie different branches of Im¬ 
portation, I shall then enter into detail upon the sub 
ject of ^he duties leided upon cotton cloth: it will 
suffice h^re to *say, .that a material advance in them 
would ensure a market to the Ceylon weavers, and offer 
them that premium which, an the present state of the 
country, can alone contribute to extend this branch of 
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u'/anufactnre. On the other hand, the tax which is 
now levied, by stamp, upon the cloth manufactured in 
the island, is one of the most impolitic: nothing,’ in 
fact, can be so destructive to this most important 
branch of industry, except another tax that has been 
levied when this (doth was exported from one district 
to another by land—a lax which I have reason to hope 
i.s by this time abolished. It will also be highly com- 
racudable in the Colonial Government to use the 
home-wove cotton cloth for the dress of the troops-; 
u practice which the present Gov*ernor has most lauda¬ 
bly introduced. 

% 

A premium, or mark of distinction, ought to be 
granted every year to the three weavers that should, at 
a certain fixed meeting, present to the Governor the 
three best-woven pieces of cloth. The natives of 
Ceylon are extremely partial to such marks of 
distinction; and, if 4istfibuted with a sparing hand, 
much good may be done, at a trifling cost to the 
public. 

I 

I have now gone over the various measures which, 
in my opinion, rnay'with propriety be recommended, 
with a view to improve the commercial balance of , the 
island; to fix and give stability to the value of the 
currency; and to prevent, in future, ‘that unjust and 
pernicious disorder and waste of property, which, for 
somc^ years past, there has been so mucli reason to 
lament; and which has originated from the deteriora- 
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tion'of the com, and depreciation of currency, joined 

to a v^y unfevourable balance of trade. 

« 

In many instances I have had an opportunity of 
recommending these measures for the Colony, and 
sincerely wish they may prove beneficial to it. 
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BOOK II. 


A VIEW OF THE COMMERCIAL AND ARGICUL- 
TURAL INTERESTS OF THE ISLAND. 


In the preceding Book, the reader’s patience has been 
put to the test; and if he has attended to the subject 
thus far, through the tiresome and intricate calculations 
upon Coin and Currency, I flatter myself that he will 
accompany me with less difficulty through the inves¬ 
tigation of a subject more entertaining, and equally 
important to the well-being of that interesting colony. 
I shall feel no small satisfaction, if the public feeling 
can be awakeiied in its behalf, and the attention of 
those in whose power it may be to contribute to its 
prosperity. 

V 

4 ' 

To lay before the reader a general view of the 
commercial resources of this colony, it was thought that 
no way w’ould be more to the purpose, than by pre¬ 
senting them in the General Tables already adverted 
to, 1 , 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7e These give an ac¬ 
count of every thing imported or exported, from the 
year 1800 to 1813 inclusive. I therefore refer the 
reader to them for every explanation respecting the 
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qiiantities and value of each commodity: they have 
all bee;ft ascefl^iined by myself from the returns of the 
Customshouse; and compared, as to the value affixed 
to them", with the market prices of each year. 

With the assistance of regulations^, which u-crc 
purposely enforced in the administration of the Sca- 
Customs, from the year 1810^ the share of tlie Ceylon 
merchants in the Import and £xport trade was also 
ascertained, and foujd to be, in 1810 and KS i l , in 
the proportion of five-twelftfis of the whole amount 
of that trade. In 1812 and 1813 that proportion 
seemed to have improved a little, and appeared to 
have been raised to three-sevenths. The freight in 
Ceylon vessels was found to be one-half of all that 
was employed in 1810, 11, 12, and 13, in the con¬ 
veyance of the imported and exported goods. 

The true amount of the Exports coastw'ays in those 
years w^as as follows; namely,— 

Kix-Dolfarii, 

In 1810 . 262,746 

1811 . . f . . . . 428,949 

1812 . 267,531 

1813 . 248,380 

The Tables, N°* 8*, 10, 1^, and 14, w»ili show the 
detail of the goods exported coastways, wffiich are in- 
cluded.in the general statements of the Exports from 
N®' 1 to 7i inclusive, .The Tables, N"" 9; l 3, and 15, 
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give the calculation of all the freight employed in 
the years J810, 11, 12, and 13. 

From these informations, I wish that some' advan¬ 
tage may be derived to the colony, by being com¬ 
municated to those to whom the welfare thereof is 
confided, and to those who may desire to venture 
upon enlarged speculations in the commerce of it. 
For their assistance, f have also inserted, the regula¬ 
tions for the collection of duties upon ImpoKts aiid 
Exports, dated IQth June 1813, {Appendix B.) which 
is a compilation of former regulations upon this head, 
and principally from the regulation N*" 3, of the year 
1810. The schedules and tarilfs attached to it make 
part of the system therein established. 

I shall now enter into a particular and specific 
examination of the dilTerent articles of Exportation 
and Importation; and in doing so, I shall, step by 
step, examine the various commercial, manufacturing, 
and agricultural interests of the colony. 


No. I.~A11ACK, TODDY, MIRRA, AND JAGKRY. 

I TAKE, first, the article that stands at the head of the 
Exports—Lmean, wrack. This spirituous liquor,;— 
the toddy from which it i^ distilled,—the mirra, a mucfi. 

milder beverage than the toddy, .without acidity oV 

% 

powers of intoxication,—^the cocoa-nut and its milk,— 
the cocoa-nut oil,—^the kind of sugar,—and 
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I’lie 'coir, from which ropes are made, are all produc¬ 
tions pf thQ*^«ame tree; in my opinion, the richest 
known in the world. The oil and the coir I shall 
describe under their appropriate heads ; the arack, 
foddy, mirra, and jager}^, will be treated of in this. 

‘ii'rom the statements of Exports for eight successive 
years, to which I have referred the reader, it appears 
that the average quantity of itrack exported yearly 
may Lc stated at 5CkQO leagers, of one jmndred and 
fifty gallons each, at eighty rix-dollars per leager, 
prime cost,’ for the spirit at the place of exportation; 
and about twenty-five rix-dollars for the cask, and 
eight rix-dollars per leager paid as a duty on expor¬ 
tation. I shall mention a few words, first, respecting 
the drawing of the toddy, and manufacturing of the 
arack, and pass afterwards to consider it in its com¬ 
mercial importance, as one of the great Exports of 
the colony. • * 

Some mistaken ideas have been entertained, by late 
authors, as to that part of the tree*froin w^hicli the 
toddy is extracted. It is neither from the stock of 
the leaves, nor from the main body of the tree, that 
this juice is obtained, by making an incision in it; 
bujt by cutting off the top of those stocks, which bring 
^iit the flower at the extremities, and which, if not 
^cut for the purpose of drawing the toddy, would bear 
the fruit. These stoclcs are a foot and a half, two 
, feet, or two feet and*a half long; and something 
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than a man’s wrist in thickness. In order to obtaii> 
either toddy or mirra, part of the process is the same: 
I shall state whore they dilfer. Arack is distilled from 
toddy; tlie jagery is manufactured from the -mirra. 
The same stock will give either toddy or mirra. The 
latter^ however, is always clearest and sweetest, when 
extracted from the youngest stocks. Upon each tree, 
two or three flower-stocks may be appropriated at the 
same time to the drawing of . toddy. In twelve or 
fifteen days, that source is destroyed by the repeated 
cuttings that must be made, in order that the liquor 
may flow freely: if this be neglected, the viscosity of 
the juice, wliich condenses on the outer part of the 
stock, where it has been cut, hinders the liquor from 
flowing. To obtain the best mirra, the stock should 
be cut before the flower begins to open: when, by 
repeated cuttings, the flower-stock has been destroyed, 
neither mirra nor toddy are any longer to be procured. 
To receive tho liquor, an eartheji pot is tied to the 
flower-stock, after it is cut. To obtain mirra, the pot 
must be changed twice in the day, well cleaned and 
dried, and the srfme pot may then be employed again. 
For the toddy, the pot is not changed; which makes 
it acquire a strong acid sihell, occasions fermen¬ 
tation in the liquor that flows into it, and produces 
also a heat, which causes the flower-stock to draw 
from the tree a greater quantity of jiiice than when, 
the clean pots for mirra are used. A flower-stock' 
put to draw toddy will give one-third more than of 
mirra, and sometimes half, A-.good healthy flower- 
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s>pck..will yield about three-foiirtlis of a gallon of 

■toddy inJawiRty-four hours ; namely, half a gallon in 

the morning at eight o’clock, and a quarter of a gallon 

at live in the evaning: it will give of mirra propor- 

tionably less, as I have above stated. The jagery is 

made from mirra. I have seen one gallon of mirra 

pra^uce one pound am^ a half of good fine jagery. 

When mirra is drawn merely for the purpose of 

drinking, nothing is pjut^to the pots on being hung to 

♦ 

the flower-stock; but^^yhen jagery is to.be^made from 
it, a small quantity bf the hark of the tree, called 
Hall-gass, is scraped and left in the pot. The bark 
must be dry; and it has then the power of refining 
the mirra, and of producing a quicker condensation 
when the mirra is exposed to a slow fire: the mirra, 
however, must be strained when it is placed in the 
boiling-pot, and' the bark of the hall-gass taken off. 
. To make the jagery, it only requires to boil the mirra 
upon a slow fire, until it acquires Consistency, and 
turns of a whitish hue. It must, in the mean time. 


be kept constantly stirring, and have the scum taken 
from it. When it has acquired the •consisteni y of 
cream, a small quantity of jagery, already hardened, 
is put into the pot, and "melted with a spoon: the 
liquid is then poured into cocoa-nut shells, where, in 
less than ten minutes, it acquires the consistency of 
' sug'ar, and is fit for use. If the mirra be not allowed 
tq [’each the degree of consistency aboA'e suggested, it 
forms nielasses, in which, part of the jagery crystal¬ 


lizes, like sugar-candy. . It is said that jagery is subject, 
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in the course of a few weeks, to return to a.liqiii 
state, and then it turns acid; but if av^hitd^y left'in 
the state of inelasses, it may be j^reserved for a consi¬ 
derable length of time in casks, without suffering any 
alteration. Some manufacturers of jagery place in 
the pot a small quantity of cu7inam^ or lime: this 
produces the same effect of giving consistency to-^he 
rnirra, when exposed* to fire; but it darkens the colour 
of the jagery, and renders it inferior in taste and 

wholesomeness?. 

( 

I. 

Jagery is likewise made from the palmyra-trees, 
which are cultivated in great numbers in the districts 
of Manar and Jalfnapatam. There is, however, a 
particular tree, called the nipere, or jagery-tree, from 
which this kind of sugar is manufactured in the same 
manner as from the cocoa-tree. Frorii the nipere, no 
fruit that is eatable is derived, but it yields toddy as 
well as mirrit, and, as I am informed, good arack can 
be distilled from that toddy. 

In the samS cocoa-nut tree, some of the flower- 
stocks may be left to yield fruit, while toddy or 
mirra are drawn from others ; but this practice is not 
followed by the natives. It is supposed that the tree 
may not be injured by it, but it does not give a greater 
produce than when it is made to yield either toddy or 
fruit, exclusively. Toddy is drawn for six or eigl'^t 
months only in the year, and the tree left to recover 
itself during the driest season.. 
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^ Wiien the pot is tied to the flower-stoek, the moutli 
o& it i/iffst*4>e left open and uncovered, else tlie fer- 
meljtation would be so strong as to destroy the flower- 
stock. In dra\^g toddy, no bark of the hall-gass, 
nor lime, are placed in the pot: it is only the acidity 
which the vessel acc|^lres, by not being frequently 
clciinsed, that gives to the toddy its peculiar taste and 
strength, 

• 

• From toddy, arack*is distilled, in tht^* same man¬ 
ner as brandy from wine, with the assistance of a 
common still. Four hundred gallons of toddy will 
)^ield, from the first distillation, one hundred gallons 
of callwaker : and this quantity of weak spirit, being 
submitted to the same operation, will yield fifty gal¬ 
lons of lallwahr^ or aruck of the uS.'inie strenirth as 
* * . 

good brandy (I believe, 25 under J..ondon proof). If 
■ this arack be again distilled, it produyes one lialf the. 
quantity of the strongest spirit. 

All toddy produces the same quantity of arack, 
whether it be drawn from one tree or another, and 
however different the sj^ils may b(; where those 
trees are planted. The natives also state, that they 
obtain the same quantity of arack from new toddy, as 
froriv that which ^has been kept for several days ; but 
tl>e latter toddy is moi‘e pungent to the taste, and has 
greater powers of intoxication : at the end of twelve or 
fourteen days, it turns into vinegar, when it can no 
longer be distilled into.draclc. 


X. 
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The callwaher may be kept six or seven 
without injury, before distilling into arack.'‘"*4<' has /’Un 
unpleasant taste, and is not drunk in that st t^: if 
kept beyond the time here mentionerl^ it undergoes an 
add fermentation, but does not make good vinegar 
it is, in fact, good for nothing- ' 

The toddy vinegar improves by being kept a long 
time, and by a small' quantity- of the bark of the Mo- 
ronga-XXGQ .being infused into, it *. Sometimes tiie 
Gourca fruit is used for the same purpose; but tliis 
considcM’ably changes the taste of the vinegar, and 
tiicrefore it is not recommended bv the natives. 

As other authors have given a description of the 
c()Coa-nut tree, I shall abstain from inserting it here. 

I must, however, correct the error which some have 
fallen into, in supposing that the coat, or web, which . 
grows round the young stacks of the leaves, is used 
f(;r gunny cloth. It has, indeed, the appearance of it 
ill itself; for it is spun by iiatuve: but the fibres are 
by^far too coarse to be used as cloth. The pieces bf* 
this web generally grow to about a foot square; but the 
texture is so imperfect, that no use could be made of 
them by sewing them together. It :s an equal error, 
to suppose they are employed in making paper; 
for so little of this web grows upon' each tree, that, it' 

c ' 

would not be worth the pains of collecting. 


* This ])y,rk has the Uw5tlj,of horsc-i-aili.-h. 
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full-grown and healthy tree will give fifi. c*i v‘xty 
nu^s inr tHervear; which may, upon the average, he 
estiri^ated at stiver or pice each. The finest tree 4 
are to be seen gUs^^ing in soft ground, that is nof 
rrtar^hy; or in sandyv soil: it delights in a maritiine 
situation, and aboun^^^throughout the whole coast 
between Colombo and Matura; so that, for the 
length of about a hundred miles, nothing is presented 
to the view but a co*coa-nut garden, almost uninter- 
rupted. It flourishes* SO very near the sea, that its 
roo’^s are in many places tvasbecl by its waters, without 
injury to the tree, until it is actually undermined |'. 
It is likewise remarkable, that those trees which are 
nearer the shore all bend their heads towards the sea, 
notwithstanding the violence of the south-west winds, 
which blow incessantly, in that quarter, from May to 
September inclusive, and the regular sea-breezes, 
•which prevail in the day, during Februaj'y, March, and 
April. In addition to which circumstances, they are 
perfectly sheltered from all winds blowing on the land 
side. 


The cocoa-nut tree, ho^vever, is often planted in 
harder soil, where its growth is by no means so quick, 
or, when full grown, so productive: in some places, I 
have known it entirely fail: and, as sott soil is not 
eveiywhere to be foundj it is greatly to be lamented 


f On the above-mentioned coast, the sea lias oF late gained 
over the land, and, some coco^Jnnt trees have been destroyed 

Is 0, 
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that the indolence of the natives causes them to n'eglect 
the planting of those trees in such a manJtcr^;«s wo<!ild 

4 * 

ensure perfect success in almost any ground. When 
fliey are three or four years old^ their roots acquire 
such consistency, that they will spread into strong hafd 
soil; and if proper beds, of about six or seven feet in 
diameter, were prepared with good soft mould, it 
would ensure the most flourishing growth, in almost 
any soil. This bed ought to sink three or four Inches 
under the general surface of the ground, in order to 
keep near the roots of the plant the moisture which 
the wide-spreading leaves at the top of it collect, by 
their shape and position, round the stem, and down 
which it runs. Where the soil is sloping, the making 
of these beds is a matter of the first importance, to 
preserve the moisture required for the nourishment of 
the plant: yet this is totally neglected. It would ivell 
repay the labour or expense; for a good tree will 
yield fruit for fifty or sixty years, and even longer, 
without any further trouble to the owner, but to 
receive Its produce. A tree, growing in a good soil, 
and well attended to in its youth, protected from the 
bite of cattle, and from some insects that destroy the 
tenderest part of the young stock in the first or 
second year, will yield fruit or toddy at six years old, 
and even sooner; but when neglected, will produce 
nothing until tlie tenth or twelfth year. 

When the cocoa-nut tree is yielding fruity, it can be 
put to arack immediately; hut when it yields arack, 
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it will require several months (six or seven, and 
scmietiiii^s :<«^ear) before any fruit can be had from it. 

I shall now return to the arack, considered as an 
Article of exportatum. I have already stated the 
quantity annually talbji out of the island at 5,200 
ledgers of 150 gallons." The natives of Ceylon are 
still negligent in manufacturing this spirit, by not 
giving it sufficient strength ; and it is often found to 
be under the proof* «f brandy; notwithstanding the 
advantages that would be defived to the exporters, in 
the diminution of export duties, freight, and other 
charges, by having it stronger. The exporting whole¬ 
sale merchants, at the sea-ports, are. in the habit of 
making advances to the distillers of arack, who are, 
in general, the owners of the cocoa-nut gardens, for 
arack to be delivered at the exporting seasons ■^. It 
is the interest of the distiller to give^weak spirit, and 
that of the merchants to have k strong*; but as the 
advances are made, and the recovery of them is 
often attended with much trouble and uncertainty, so 


* The poverty of the distillers sometimes makes these ad¬ 
vances necessary. All of them demand them, and enter into 
different trades by these means. They always offer tlioir arack 
so much cheaper ‘for advances than for ready money, that the 
wholesale merchants, or* expqrteis, can seldom withstand the 
temptation. It would, in many instances, be much to their ad¬ 
vantage if they did. 
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the merchants are often induced to take the arack 
lower in strength than the proof agreed ujibrn''' ^ 

I 

( 

/ 

Tile two late wars put a stop teXhe importation of 
Batavia arack in the continent of Jiidia, until tiiat island 
fell under our possession, whenva understand, the want 
of a market had occasioned a discontinuance of the ilia- 
nufacture of that spirit, vvhicli is there made from pjiddy. 
In the years 1812-, 13, asmail't|iKintity began again to 
he importedointo Madras and Bombay. I have heard 
various opinions as to the comparative superiority of 
the Batavian and Ceylonese sjurit; but i was informed 
by g(Jod authority, that the supply above mentioned 
was .sold at both Presidencies from ten to fifteen percent, 
cheaper than the Ceylon. I'lie King's Goveninicnt, 
and the East-India Company, however, ought to unite 
to protect this Ceylon commodity, by a high impor¬ 
tation duty upon the J^atavian arack in any part of 
British India. Compared with the Bengal rum, the 
C<*ylon arack is, by common consent, admitted to be 
incomparably the most wholesome spirit, and is manu- 
j:if tured about thirty per cent, cheaper. There i.s a very 
inferior kiiul of arack manufactured, in some parts of 
(’oroinandel, from paddy or rice, but much worse 
(ium the Bengal rum, and is accounted highly pre¬ 
judicial to the health of those who u.se it. 


The gri'.at maikcts fin* the C’eylon arack have 
liilherto been Madras and Bombay, with the Malabar 
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and Coromandel coasts; from which places rice and 
cfpth aie gtiaierally brought in retunij when the arack 
is )f|cported Ceylon n^rchants; and, occasionally, it 
is exchanged forrEnglish goods, at Madras and Boin- 
4>ay.* Within the l^t three years, some hundreds of 
leagers have been brought to England, and sal ! 
from 5s. 6d, to 6d. per gallon. It costs in the 
island, upon an average, including casks, export duties, 
and charges, about? one hundred and twenty rix- 
dollars ; and taking the latter at fifteen j’ix-dollars to 
one found sterling, it will.ftiake nearly .5^13. 6.9. 6d. 
per leager.* Supposing that, upon an increased demand, 
the price of the prime cost of the spirit there should 
rise twenty-five per cent., if would still yield an ex¬ 
cellent profit, 


Of all the markets mentioned, Madras is the one 
upon which this trade at present .chiefly depends ; 
and the great vent of the commodity is in the supply 
of his Majesty’s navy in India, the army under the 
Madras Presidency, and the consumption of the 
natives in that town and its vicinity. 7Y11 the years 
1806, 7j the average pi^ce of arack, in Madi’as, was 
from thirty-three to thirty-four star-pagodas per Icagcr: 
it was then falling ; and of late it cannot be taken 
at a higher rate, than twenty-four. During the wars 
on the continent of* India,, the great demand then 
made for Ceylon arack, I suspect, encouraged, in the 
subsequent years, a greater exportation and production 
than there is occasipli for in time of peace. Coeoa^ 
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nut trees^ even when arack is cheap, give more profit 
by the extracting of toddy, than by th^ iftnt; aqd 
when they have once been jjjiit to former, ,tJie 
time revjiiired before they can pv^unce ripe f:*uit 
causes the loss of nearly one yeai;\s profit, and makes* 
the Door natives extremclv rclactant to alter their 
svHtein ; besides the loss they would then incur in the 
stock employed in stills, casks, &c. &c. which, if several 
distillers relinquish the manirfacture of arack, will 
find no sale. „ The same causes prevent the natives of 
Ceylon from turning to fruit the trees that afford 
arack, even in times of great scarcity of food, and 
when, of course, the cocoa-nuts are proportionally 
dearer; for they expect the scarcity to be over before 
the time of gathering the fruit. The very material fall 
which has taken place in the price of arack is, there¬ 
fore, a serious calamity to the colony, and well de- 
seives tlie attention of Government. I have already 
stated, that the contractors at Madras, for the navy 
and colony, have bought their arack there at twenty- 
four star-pagodas perleager, or 1^.3^?. per gallon, and 
even Ic^er ; which price is ruinous to Ceylon, 

In the year 1813, a regulation was passed by the 
Madras Government, dated 27th July, imposing an 
import duty, not exceeding one hundred and fifty star- 
pagodas per leager (the real amount to be from time to 
time determined by the Governor), upon all spirituous 
liquors nianiifucturcd to the east of the Cape of Good 
Hope, over and above a duty of eight per cent, for- 
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raerly levied ; besides an Excise duty, not exceeding 
' one staj -pagt^ula per gallon, to b' paid by the retail 
dea^^’■s. By tKe same regulation, all araek, or other 
spirituous liquor iuiported by land into Madras, is to 
subject to the saiilp duties and restrictions as are 
enforced for spirituous liquors imported by sea : but, 
by the last ar-icle of the same regulation, the country 
or Putta arack, manufactured in Madras, is subject 
only to the Excise duty of one staf-pagoda per gallon; 
reserving, how^ever, t» .the Governor irt Council the 
power 6f prohibiting altogether the distillation of this 
Putta araclr, which is generally known to be one of 
the worst and most hurtful spirits of all that are 
distilled. Unless the manufacture and sale of this 
liquor be actually forbidden, under very severe penal¬ 
ties, there can be no doubt that the effect of the 
above regulation must he, to encourage the con- 
' sumption of it, t the exclusion of all other spirits 
imported by sea or land. Even then, the? temptation 
to manufacture that liquor in a clandestine manner 
must be in proportion to the high rate of duties 
imposed upon that which is imported. 


The payment of the very heavy import duties must 
be inevitably hurtful to the Ceylon importers, wdio 
trade, on such small capitals, as not to be able to 
advance those duties uijtil the}^ obtain a sale for their 
commodity: and it is even to be apprehended, that the 
depositing of the arack with the Custom-master might 
be attended with greater inconvenience and litigation. 
In other respect*:, the consequence that tlie regulation 
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must have upon the sale of the Ceylon arack is? 
evidently, that less of it must be consipne‘3^v- Bu^ if 
the Putta arack were forbidden, I thir^ it likel3^i;hat 
a greater preference would ihe^be givetr tc the 
Ceyloinarack, by those who c^ld afford it, than ls'‘ 
other spirits not equal in qaality: for wheii all of 
them are made excessively dear, the difference of 
price ill the prime cost becomes of comparatively less 
importance; and tliose who‘’choose to drink spirits 
will then wcslf to have the besft • 

The duty levied at Ceylon upon the' exportation 
of arack amounts to about ten per cent. This ex¬ 
portation ought certainly to be encouraged by the 
Ceylon Government; but it is evident, from all that 
has been said, that the reduction^ of those duties 
would not have that effect, and would merely tend to 
increase the profits of persons out of the island, or 
to render arack, in- a small degree, cheaper in the 
Madras market. 

In the lust years of the Dutch Government, when 
the star-pagoda was selling for thirty-two funams, the 
pi ice of a leager of arack was fifty rlx-dollars. In 
1813, when the pagoda was as high as seventy-five 
fanams, the arack could be obtained at seventy-six or 
seventy-eight rix-dollars; vvhic;h proves that it did not' 
increase in proportion*. 

* Arack is at present aeiliiig in Lotfidon at seven shillings p'.T 
gallon. • 
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I HAVE not much to say upon these three articles of 
exportation. The plant which produces the first is a 
creeper, that spreads itself with luxuriance over the 
branches of large trt^s: Much ’more of it could be 
produced, if the Ceylo^iese paid attentibn-to.its culti¬ 
vation.’ However, little is the trouble that this plant' 
demands, a’nd even that little is neglected. The 
country is all over covered with brush-wood; which 
shews, at the same time, how bountiful and lavish 
Nature is in that country, and how indolent and idle 
is man. There is hardly a soil that, by being cleared 
and very slightly dug and worked, would not produce 
pepper in abundance; for the roots of this plant do 
not spread for. The fruit itself, when gathered, 
requires no further care than having it well dried: but 
so small is the quantity produced, that the East-India 
Company generally pro\ ide themselves on the Malabar 
coast with the quantity required to fill up the vacancies 
left by the cinnamon bales in making up the ship’s 
load. Peppdr preserves cinnamon during the voyage 
home. The quantities' of pepper, coffee, and car¬ 
damom, exported hmmally, .may be seen in the 


annual Statements of Exports, to which I have on 
other occasions referred. The lowest average pidees 


are marked in the^TiyiiT of cxportatioii. 
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* 

appendix B.) The parrah of coffee and pepper 
weighs thirty pounds English. If to the prices affixed 
in the tariff, twenty-five or thirty per cint. be added, 
the speculator will have the very- highest that v,hose 
commodities may perhaps be sa^d for, in times whei' 
they arc most in demand. 

Coffee grows remarkably well in Ceylon : it requires 
a flat, light, black, rich soil, *aiid ought to be a good 
deal sheltered from the sun. . Whatever may be the 
system pursued in the cultivation of coffee iii other 
countries, I know that those who have attempted in 
Ceylon to deviate from the above have failed in their 
plantations. Its coffee is excellent, when it has not 
been gathered unripe, and when proper care is taken 
in drying it. But the Ceylonese are inattentive in 
both. The pulp of the coffee-fruit, or berry, is of a 
very agreeable taste; all birds are fond of it, particu¬ 
larly the crow; and of the latter, there are such 
numbers in Ceylon (as in other parts of India), that 
the Ceylonese have great difficulty to protect their 
coffee from its destructive ravages, and are often 
induced to gather it before it arrives at perfection. 
Many of the natives injure the quality of their coffee 
by dipping it into boiling water before it is perfectly 
dry. This they do, it is said, for the purpose of 
more easily divesting the kernels of a kind of 
husk or pellicle which surrounds them; but I fear 
the true reason is, that it causes them to swell 
to a larger size, from which Uhey never completely 
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shrink to their former compass. As coffee is sold in 
Ceylon by measure, the owner of the coffee gains by 
thk; fraudule\^t process. There is another inconve> 
nier*ce,'besides the.loss of flavour, which attends coffee 
v'So treated: the shajie of the coffee bean allows water 
to lodge withinslde, so that it becomes more difficult 
to dry perfectly through. It frequently happens, indeed, 
that this coffee appears well drie3 on the outward sur¬ 
face, and is then piledmp ; but*in the course of some 
weeks, the humidity left in the inside’of, the beans or 
berries causes the w’liole to b^ spoiled. Well-informed 
merchants’know how to distinguish coffee that has 
been so injured, by its not having a fine green colour, 
but appearing rather pale, larger, and not so compact 
as tl^e coffee that has not been immersed in hot 
water. 

The Cardamom of Ceylon, although held in esti¬ 
mation as an article of trade^. is accotmted greatly 
inferior to that which grown on the coast of Malabar, 
and is sold, I believe, at only one-third of the price of 
the former. That wliich the; island exports is collected 
chiefly in the Candian country. I am informed, that 
pepper, coffee, and cardamom, were not Indigenous 
plants of Ceylon, but have been introduced into it by 
the Dutch; who also attempted, but without success^ 
to rear the silk-worm, and cultivate the mulberry-tree. 
This, however^ ought not to deter us from further ex¬ 
periments upon the latter subject; for I have seen the 
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mulberry-tree growing, and bearing fruit, in several 
gardens, and likewise giving abundance of- good 
healthy leaves, at every season of the yekr. ^ 

Our recent possession of thfe Candian territory^ 
which, I believe, is better adapted to the production 
of pepper, coffee, and cardamom, may make it worth 
the consideration of the Colonial Government, how to 
give proper encouragement to ihii cultivation of them. 
Of these tlwee articles, the Dutch East-India Com- 
pany made a monopoly, and exported them to Holland, 
where they were sold at a profit of two hundred per 
cent. They collected, annually, from forty to 
150,000 lbs. of pepper, from one to one and a half 
fanain per pound; from forty to 100,000 lbs. of 
coffee, at one fanam per pound ; and from four to five 
thousand pounds of cardamom, at two fanams per 
pound. The cultivation of coffee has increased con¬ 
siderably since that period: that of pepper and carda¬ 
mom seems to have been stationary. 


■ ■— 

No. III.—ARRE'CA NUT. 

I PASS now to the coasideration of this very impor- 
iant article of Ceylon produce and exportation. It was 
esteemed a very great source of revenue by the Dutch 
Government, who made an exclusive trade of it, and 
regulated it in the following manner. 
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The Moors, Chetties, jind free Malays, as also some 
of the Ceylonese, were in the habit of trading to the 
Caiidian country, whence the largest supply of arreca 
nut \s collected. They were not allowed, however, to 
^i'avcl through the caountry, without a passport from 
the Governor, To this passport * (called mnncis) an 
injunction was added, that they should bring and 
deliver into the Company’s stores* at the rate of three 
rix-dollars per amonam,* all the Yirreca nut that they 
could collect. But c^.it was known that .that article 
could not be obtained at that frlce in Candy, the Com* 
pany generally paid five rix-dollars per amonnm. 
From six to seven rix-dollars is the price that has 
been paid in that territory, since the English have been 
in the island. «• 


The amonarn is ccpial in measure to eight parrain ; 
but, in number, the Dutch Company received the diy 
arreca nuts at the rate of nuts, and the Iroh 

ones 30,000 per amonarn. An advance in price, oi 
ten rix-dollars per amoJiant, was added. The grc itcist 
part of this duty was an emolument to* the Governor, 


and a small share was divided among the Civil servants. 
The Supreme Government at Batavia fixed the pur¬ 
chase and sale prices of this article ; and whatever the 
Govj?rnor made beyond that, v/as his perquisite ;—the 

fixed prices being generally so managed as to leave 

* * 


* The weight of 24,000 ripe nute, tiie best sort, il- 2r'0 lbs. 
English weight; of the sccQnd sort, 278 His. 
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him an ample scope to enlarge thivt emolument. The 
policy of such a system speaks for itself; and any 
comment hereon would be superflurus. The quan¬ 
tity exported annually, under the Dutch Government, 
was from twelve to fifteen thousand amonams. 

The British Government, however, adopted, the 
wiser plan, of leaviVig this trade perfectly free ; im¬ 
posing an exportation duty »of ten rix-dollars per 
amonam. The average price of^exportation has been, 
for many years, about “fifteen rix-dollars, besides the 
duties which are paid by the exporting merchant: 
and, as we have noticed that it is generally purchased 
in the Candian country at about six or seven rix- 
dollars, so it appears that this has hitherto been one of 
the most profitable branches of trade, both to Govern¬ 
ment and to the subjects of our old territory. The 
revenue derived by Government is of great importance, 
and may be»stated annually at 125,000 rix-dollars, or 
full one-fourth of the whole collection of the Sea- 
Customs. I take, in that calculation, the produce of 
the exports coastw'ays, and those made beyond Ceylon, 
both on the cut and the uncut arreca nut. The diffe¬ 
rence between the two kinds I shall hereafter explain. 
Although the duty of ten rix-dollars per amonam 
may appear exorbitant, it would be a matter,of a 
hazardous nature to suggest any alteration on this 
branch of the resources of the Colonial Government. 

The Ceylon arreca nuts are chiefly exported to the 
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Coromandel and Malabar coasts; particularly the 
former. Some arreca nuts are imported^ on the Coro¬ 
mandel coast, from Acheen; but they are of a very 
inferior* kind; those of Ceylon being the best in India. 

^,>We*have, therefore, a kind of monopoly in this 
article ; and, consequently, can ask a very high price, 
without prejudice to the trade, fxcept by the dimi¬ 
nution that may be occasioned in its consumption: 
but as it is. a luxury in which the natives of India 
can indulge themsejf\’hs at a very trifliftg expense, 
according to the present price of that commodity, I 
am inclined to think, that were Government to give 
up any of the export duty, no benefit would be 
derived to the island from that measure: the conse- 
quence most likely to happen, would be a fall in the 
price of the article on the Coromandel coast, without 
increasing the consumption, and thereby ^ving no 
encouragement to greater production. What fell 
under my own observation, conceitiing the exportation 
of the cut arreca nut, confirms this opinion. 


When I took charge of the Comptroller-General’s 
department, in 1809, the.cut arreca nut paid a duty 
of five per cent, only, while the other was charged, 
according to the rate above mentioned, nearly eighty per 
cent.. The then-existing regulation had been framed in 
the year 1802, when onlyafewa^^jowflWA ofthe cut arreca 
nut (not aniounting to a hundred) were exported 
annually; and this nut was said to be used merely 
for medicinal purposestint, in 1809, some thousands 

' M 
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of amonams were taken from the island, and used as 
a luxury, in the same manner as the other. 

The diflerence between the two commodities con¬ 
sists in this; that the whole nut is the fruit arrived a; 
its proper growth, which renders the taste of it mild 
and aromatic. The cut is the fruit plucked when 
green, sliced, and dried in the sun : its taste is much 
more rough and pungent. 

•» 

i 

It was thought, that,from the great difference existing 
in the duties then levied upon these two commodities, 
Government had suffered a considerable diminution in 
revenue; and the owners of the arreca-nut tree, in 
our territories, had not become gainers. 

I 

The cut arreca nut was selling, out of Ceylon, cheaper 

than the uncut; and the taste of the consumers was 

% 

changing from one to the other. The owners of the 
arreca-nut trees, being generally in needy circum¬ 
stances,* and always ready to sacrifice great distant 
profits to a small relief from immediate want, were 
induced to pluck tlicir nu^’s at all,seasons, before they 
w’ere full grown, and sell them at a lower price*. 


♦ The ripe nuts sell, in the gardens of the Ceylonese, near Colom¬ 
bo, at from two to two and a half stivers for a hundred nuts; the 
unripe ones at only one stiver for a hundred nuts. Of the latter, 
when sliced and dried, douWc the number of nuts is necessary to 
fill up a certain measure, or give the weight which the ripe nuts 

will 
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‘ On my recommendation, the two duties were equal- 
ifidU from the circumstance of our having a 

• -monopoly of that article, it was not ;i|iprehcnded that 
the whole quantity of arreca nut exported woidd be di- 
miinished. The fact proved the supposition right; and an 
additional revenue of 25,000 rix-dollars annually has 
been derived, without diminishing the general exporta¬ 
tion of arreca nuts. From tliis circumstance it may be 
justly iiifcn ed, that relinquishing any part of these 
duties upon arreca imts, a considerable lc€s would be 
incuri'ed by tbe public, without benefiting the country. 

It has been a subject of surprise to some, that while 
arreca nuts were selling in Colombo at fourteen rix 
dollars per amoium, tbe price should not have risen 
in thcCandlan country, at the distance of only twenty- 
five or thirty miles, to above six or s('.vcn rix-dollars. 
The only way to account for it was ^from the pecu¬ 
liar situation, in which that natisHi w’as p*laced at the 
time. It appeared that we had, in the purchase 
of the arreca nut, as complete a monopoly us in 
the sale of it: we were so completely masters of the 
whole coast round the isjand, as not to leave to the 
Candians the smallest intercourse with any other 


will pl'oducc. It, is clearly to be seen liow prejiuliciul the traffic 
in them is to the owners of,the trc'cs, and the country at large. 
The Ceylon Government ought to turn their attention to this 
'branch of trade, and consider whether a greater duty should not 
be imposqd on the exportation of the cut, than ou the ripe and 
uncut arreca nut, . * 


M 2 
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nation except our own subjects. Tlie commodities of 
which the Candians stood most in need, and w^ m 
they could purchase from none but our merchants,- 
were salt and cloth. What we obtained fro'm them 
were articles that we produced in abundance at home'c^ 
while we only took an additional supply from them, 
in order to turn it into exports for our foreign trade. 
No doubt the rice we received from them was ex¬ 
clusively a])plied to our own consumption ; but the 
price of that article in our miiikets Wtis always fixed 
by the price of it upon the coast of Coromandel, 
nhence the great importation wanted by our subjects 
is supplied; nor can they be dependent upon Candy, 
except in the event of a total failure upon that coast: 
the Candians, therefore, were compelled to sell to us, 
and to purchase from us. We, on the contrary, nei¬ 
ther bought from them, nor sold to them, unless we 
could gain considerably. Our native merchants, who 
were in tHe habit trading with Candy, (and who 
were few, on account of the jealousy which the Prince 
who governed that country always evinced, more or 
less, at our intercourse with it), were so perfectly 
aware of these circumstaivces, and so well informed, 
by experience, of the advantage to be derived, 
that they did not neglect them. The effect of this 
very peculiar situation, in which the commerce of 
Candy was placed, shewed itself most forcibly in that 
of arreca nuts; and it accounts for the low price 
of'that article upon the frontiers of Candy, while it 
sold for . double the price * 41V,our own sea-ports 
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. An arreca-nut tree requires five years before it pro- 
^f^]|;^ruit: it is not so partial to tlie sea-air as the 
cbCoa-n.ut tree: but the same observation which has 
been made upon the planting of one will equally apply 
to the other, although the arrcca-nut tree is not so 
averse to a harder soil. 


No. Iv;—TOBACCO. 

Whenever we inqbire into the state of commerce in 
the East, we find that the Native Princes have, from the 
earliest times, been prone to lay .some branch or other 
of it under a system of monopoly. In giving an account 
of the Tobacco-trade of Ceylon, I shall have to treat of 
one of those systems, which has, for a number of years, 
been strictly pursued by the Raja of Travancore upon 
the sale and consumption of that commodity in his 
territory. The prosperity of the Peninsulsi of Jaffna- 
patam, situated at the northernnJost extremity of the 
island, depends chiefly upon the cultivation and sale 
of tobacco, of a quality peculiar to that soil, and pre¬ 
pared in a particular manner for chewing. The same 
kind of that article is Hot supplied by any other 
part of India; and the natives of Travancore are so 
much attached to it, that the Raja derives con¬ 
siderable sums by farming the exclusive privilege of 
selling that tobacco; of, more •frequently, by the Raja 
himself exclusively importing that commodity into his 
dominions, and selling it to the retailers at a very 
advanced price. Some parts of the goil of the Jafiba^ 
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district arc better adapted than others to produce tb'*' 
particular kind of tobacco, which is no where i’ ' 
be obtained. The sale of it is confined to the inaAPefs 


of Travancore and Sumatra, besides the consumption 
of the island, or rather that of Point de Galle; for it 
is only there that the natives are in the habit of 
using much of it. Travancore takes annually 3,000, 
Sumatra 1500, and Point de Galle candies; each 
candy being of, the weight of 500 lbs. English. When 
the Dutch had possession of Ceylon, their (government 
assisted the monopoly of the Raja; and were favoured 
by him, in return, in their contracts for the pepper 
required in making up their cinnamon investments; 
the former being wanted in large quantities, to 
preserve the cinnamon in the voyage home. Some 
emoluments were derived, both by^ the Government, 
and personally by the chief and other public servants 
employed under the Dutch at Jaifnapatam, from duties 
levied on the exportation of tobacco; but in the regu¬ 
lations and ^orders respecting that branch of revenue 
much mystery prevailed. 


During the early part of^tlie possession of Ceylon 
by the English, several merchants succeeded in intro¬ 
ducing into the Travancore country a considerable 
quantity of tobacco, in addition to what the agents of 
the Piaja imported; aftd their profits were large in 
proportion to the risks they were exposed to: but the 
vigorous measures adopted by that prince, aided by 
the servants of the Madras Government, effectually 
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L^hecl<"^ ’ the further progress of those speculations, 
i monopoly was strictly enforced. 




The -purchase of tobacco in JalFnapatam, both for 
Travancore and for Sumatra, was effected with gold, and 
mostly in Porto-Novo pagodas, being about eighteen per 
cent, less in value than the star-pagoda. The amount 
of gold thus flowing into Jaffnapatain was annually 
from 125 to 140,000 Porto-Novb pagodas. Neither 
Travancore nor SiimjRlra have commodities, that can 
find a* ready market in that paH of Ceylon : gold, con¬ 
sequently, was the best article to take there. This . 
gold did not, hy any means, remain in that province; 
'nor was much of it dispersed through the island. 
Jaffnupatam requires a large supply of grain, and*some 
cloth, from the Coromandel coast; and the chief and 
bes’t return for it was the gold received from Travancore 
and Sumatra. The agents of the Raja and the Sumatra 
merchants arrive at Jaffnapatam^n July, August, and 
September; and go back with their tobacco in January, 
February, -and March, when the importation of rice 
and coarse cloth is also carried on tliere; and the 
gold imported is taken to the Coromandel coast, after 
having been in circulation,, in the Jaffna market, for 
six or seven months, during the most busy part of 
the .year. 


The supply of to'bacco wanted by the Raja’s agents 
taking up more than three-fifths of the whole quantity 
usuallyln the market, they could easily, by keeping back 
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in their purchases, command the price of the commodity.,, • 
This they always succeeded in doing, and tooK?^ yf„a 
unfair advantage of the Jaffna merchants and cntf ' 
vators, who, for. various reasons, could not establish 
a combination against those agents. In the first place, 
they were very numerous; while the agents were only 
two or three. Secondly, they were poor, and some of 
them could always be bribed to leave the combination; 
by which means all tfte rest were Injured. Thirdly, the 
cultivators and*merchants of Jaffna were too much in 

I’ 

the habit of taking advances for the tobacco, which they 
were to deliver at the exporting season. They made 
themselves greatly dependent upon those advances from 
the Raja’s agents to carry on their trade: so circum¬ 
stanced, they could not oppose the monopoly of those 
agents; and the consequence was, that they were 
always compelled to submit to their terms, which were 
hardly sufficient to keep the lands in cultivation, and 
left wretched profits both to the merchants and culti¬ 
vators. The price fixed for the Travancore investments 
formed naturally a standard for the other- two; and 
thus, in every part of this agricultural and commercial 
interest, an oppressive weight seemed always to pre¬ 
vent its rising to prosperity. ' 

Such a state of things could fiot but attract.the 
attention of the Colonial Goyernmetit, which took 

c 

several means to dounteract that monopoly. Both 
Governors North and Maitland unsuccessfully endea¬ 
voured to niake a fair arrangeraepi with the Cifcar for 
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\more ^ual participation, on the part of the island, 

that were derived from the tobacco- 
irade^; for the revenue collected in it by that Prince 
amounts to no less than two lacs of pagodas a year. 
A^s the Raja manifested a reluctance to come to any 
terms favourable to the colony, the duties on the 
exportation of tobacco were, at different times, raised, 
and, at last, fixed to theiu present rates ; namely, the 
Travancore assortment, although inferior to the others, 
thirty rix-dollars on jevery candi/ of 500 lbs. English 
weight, which makes about sixl;y per cent, on the value 
of that artide at the place of exportation; the Acheen 
or Sumatra assortment, twenty-seven rix-dollars per 
'^andy; and that of Point de Galle, which is the finest 
tobacco of all, twenty-seven rix-dollars. 


Tobaccb exported from any other district of Ceylon 
pays, for the first quality, thirty rix-dollars; and the 
inferior, twenty-seven. But, bji-the latest regulation 
of the Sea Customs {Appendix B.), a drawback of 
two-thirds -of those duties is granted upon tobacco," 
the growth of Ceylon, exported to the islands of Java 
and Mauritius, ^ the Cape of Good Hope, or any ports 
in Great Britain or Ireland. 

The augmentation of duties upon the export of this 
produce of the colony, added^ to the share of profits 
which its Government derived from this branch of its 
agriculture and (jommerce, did not, in any degree, pre¬ 
vent the monopoly of the Raja of Travancore*s agents 
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against the Jaffna merchants and cultivators.! On the 
contrary, the Raja, feeling reluctant to raise 
of the tobacco in his territory, through fear ofyliini-"’ 
nishing its consumption, endeavoured, by his agents 
at Jaffna, to shift as much of the new duty as possible 
upon the cultivators and merchants, by reducing the 
purchase-price. The distress occasioned in consequence 
of it became, at last,'so pressing upon the population of 
that province, that "^tlie Colonial Government, with a 
view to rebevd them, and constdting at the same time 
its own advantage, was led into a step of an equivocal 
nature. 

Persuaded that no measure would be attended with 

the desired effect, but to set up a counter-monopoly 

against the Raja, it was entered into upon the most 

extensive scale; namely, by prohibiting the sale of 

tobacco by the cultivators to anyone but an agent 

appointed by the Colonial Government, who undertook 

to receive the tobacco in its raw state, cure, and ern- 

bale it, and in every way prepare it for exportation. 

It was insisted, on one side, that the monopoly against 

Travancore could not be sufficiently insured, if the 

tobacco, for the other markets was allowed to he 

* . 

inanufactured and circulated in the province. Tliis 
measure was also recommended; because the Ceylon 
Government having then offered to contract with the 
Raja for the supply wanted by him, and which he was 
then compelled to agree to, it was thought to be as 
necessary to [h’otect him from^ the smuggling of the 
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i/erchants, as it was to secure Government 
. uT^se who rni^ht have been inclined to befriend 
the Ilaja. 


The reader will pardon this minute examination into 
the nature and eflects of the measure: its being thus 
recorded may hereafter be useful tq that colony, should 
other measures of a similar nature be advised in chses- 
of urgency: and perhaps the example may not be lost 
in the administration iHf other colonies, which, in many 
brunches of commerce,, may be placed under like 
circumstances. The first contract was entered into. 
J)etu'ecn the Ceylon Government and that of Travan- 
core, in Sept. 1812, to furnish, in the ensuing season, 

5,000 londhoos of tobacco, making 3^310 candies (each 
tondhoo contains 15C)lbs. of fine, or 175 lbs. of an 
inferior kind); for which the Travancore Government 
was to pay at. the rate of fifteen Old Porto-Novo pa¬ 
godas in gold for each tondhoo.*' With tfie unsettled 
state of the exchange, it is difficult to say what this 
contract was likely to produce in Ceylon rix-dollars; . 
but supposing the exchange in that year at hfty-six 
Ceylon fanams for one Pqrto-Novo pagoda, and sup¬ 
posing also that the whole quantity of tobacco could 
be or was actually delivered, then wc shall have the 
total of 350,000 rix-dollars for the grofis produce of 
the contract. It is difficult ,to state precisely what 
the tobacco would cost Government at the time of 
delivery; at Jaffna (for it was to be removed from that 
port at the expense ahd trouble of the Travancore 
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Government), because of the varieties of tc-bacco^f^ 
which the assortments were made; and in con^s^pj^o^e^ 
of Government having to make purchases for-the' 
Sumatra and Point de Galle assortments,' and its 
entering into the detail of manufacturing and embaling 
the tobacco. The different kinds of tobacco are 
denominated by the territory of the district where 
they*grow, and are called the Caulicadoe, JValigamo, 
Waddamai'tzie, and the Islands tobacco. The first 
mentioned''is the finest kind; ^a'lnd the best of it was 
paid by Government, for the fulfilment of that con¬ 
tract, at sixty rix-dollars per candy; the last, which 
is the produce of the little islands near Jaffnapatam, 
was paid, the best at fifty, and the lowest at twenty rix- 
dollars per candy. To these prices the charges of manu¬ 
facture must be added; and the general rate of the 
expense must naturally depend upon a complicated cal¬ 
culation of the particular quantity bought of each sort 
of tobacco, and employed in theTravancore assortment. 
Another circumstance must likewise be attended to in 
these calculations; namely, the additional Veight ac¬ 
quired by the curing of that commodity, which is done 
by wettiijg it with sea water, and then drying it again. 

It retains, however, a considerable quantity of saline 
particles that greatly increase its weight 


* Fraudulent manufacturers adulterate the tobacco by em- 
baling it too much impregnated by salt water, or by sprinkling 
the leaves with fine sand. The latter is easily discovered by in- 
Kpection t the former fraud appears by the tobacco being of a 

« lighter 
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every circumstance into consideration, we 
must fj^Ue the cost of that tobacco to Government at 

"" 4 

thirty-five rix-dollars for each tondhoo^ which, for 
the 5,000 tondhoos, will make 175,000 rix-dollars, 
leaving a benefit to the same amount. In consequence 
of this contract, the former export-duty of thirty rix- 
dollars per candj/ was no longer paid upon the quantity 
exported for the Raja. The 5,000 tondkoos would 
have paid at the custom-house 99,000 rix-dollars, 
which must be deducted from the profits oS the con¬ 
tract,’and will leave a balance of 70^000 rix-dollars 
in favour of the contract. 

Tills was the advantage particularly to be derived 
by Government. The cultivators, it was supposed, 
would receive, in the price paid to them by Govern¬ 
ment, a sufficient remuneration for their labour, rent 
of land, replacing of stock, and whatever was re- 
qiiired to keep up and give erjcouragenlent to this 
principal source of colonial agriculture. Some doubts 
afterwards *arose, whether the prices paid by the 
Government agent at Jaffnapatam were sufficiently 
high, to insure those advantages to the cultivator. 
This defect in the arrangement of that measure could 
be easily remedied for the future: but there was a 


lighter colour than it ought to be; and both may be found out 
by counting a certain number of leaves, of fixed sizes, and then 
weighing them. If the weight exceeds the usual rate, it is a sign 
that fraud has been committed. 
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more serious consequence immediately arising ffom 
the Government monopoly, that would admit of no 
remedy, unless the whole plan of it was altered. 
Government, by purchasing the tobacco iii its raw 
state, turned out of the trade the merchants, brokers, 
and manufacturers, with all their capital, which was 
employed in making advances to the cultivator, 
manufacturing the tobacco, and preparing it for ex¬ 
portation. This capital was- supposed to amount to 
about 25Q,000 rix-dollai’'^; Jar) inconsiderable sum 
for that small province. An opinion was entertained 
by those who favoured the Government monopoly, 
upon the l)road system above described, that the mer¬ 
chants and middle men were hurtful to the trade, as 
taking away part of the profits which were due to the 
cultivators. Those who viewed the subject in a dif¬ 
ferent light, wished that the monopoly on the part of the 
Ceylon Govcriimciit should have been restricted to 
piircliasiiig 'irom the rperchants in a manufactured state, 
and ready for exportation, the quantity of tobacco that 
was wanted, only, for the supply of Travancore; leaving 
perfectly free and unmolested the trade of that article 
for the Sumatra and Point-de-Galle investments. 

Tliose who followed this opinion, contested the 
assertion, that the merchants or middle men .were 
hurtful to the trade, exclusive of the impolicy of com¬ 
pelling a large capital to quit the usual channel of its 
employment, and the consequent waste of a conside- 
mble part of it, before it would find a new channel to 
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floV into: exclusive, likewise, of the great distress in 
■ wh|ch several families would be involved. The middle 
men^ between the cultivators and the exporters, made 
^advances to the former, which enabled them to cul¬ 
tivate more ground than they could have done with 
their capital alone, and relieved them from the 
expense • and trouble of bringing their commodity to 
market. The want of those advances, and the in¬ 
convenience of not *b<iing able to dispose of the 
tobacco in their own^&lds as formerly,* weire forcibly 
felt by tlie cultivators, wheil they ivere obliged to 
travel many miles witJi their tobacco, to Jaffnapatam ; 
there to dispose of it to the agent of Government, 
^nd receive payment after delivery. 

Two other mischiefs seemed also to arise from the 
monopoly: one was, that the Raja, being certain of 
securing a fixed quantity of tobacco from Govern¬ 
ment, at an established period, sent vessels from Tra- 
vancore to bring it to liis own ports, and many of the 
* Jaffna vessels were left unemployed. The second, 
and by far the most hurtful part of the new arrange¬ 
ment was, that the gold which used to flow into 
Jaffnapatam, both from 'i'ravancore and Sumatra, six 
or seven months previous to the exportation of tobacco, 
ceased to be seen there when Government was to* 
receive the whole payment from Travan^iore ; and 
when the Sumatra merchants could not purchase their 
supply from any body but Government, and that at 
the ti.me of exportation. It has been already explained, 
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that this gold, after circulating for a few months at 
Jafihapatam, was again wanted, as an indispensable 
remittance in payment for rice and cloth imported 
from the Coromandel coast. This circumstance un¬ 
fortunately escaped notice at that period; and its 
consequences were aggravated by the scarcity of grain 
that prevailed in the years 1812 and 1813. Govern¬ 
ment paid the cultivators in Ceylon paper currency, 
which, having no value out of the island, could not 
be employed *as remittance. *Under the pressure of 
the times, a supply of bills or gold for that purpose, 
to the extent which the province of JafFnapatam might 
have required, could not have been spared, unless 
the Government of Travancore had ’ been very punctual 
in effecting its payments in Porto-Novo pagodas, at 
the stipulated periods; but in this they failed. 


It must be acknowledged, that the province suf- 

* 

fered considerably by this combination of uiifavourable 
circumstances: but Governor Brownrigg, whose vigi¬ 
lance and assiduity, to remedy that evil, cannot be suf¬ 


ficiently commended, immediately applied the remedy 
vrhich was in his power: first, by an instdht supply of, 
bills, such as Government could at the time command; 
secondly, by removing that part of the monopoly which 
was in any way offensive, namely, by jgiving up every 


interference with the Sumatra ,and Point-de-Galle in- 
vestments, and restricting it to purchase, ready prepared 


for exportation, the tobacco necessary tU continue the 
Government contracts with Travancore. 
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vThe preservation of this part of the monopoly 
. was deemed indispensable, for opposing that of the 
, and protecting the agricultural and com¬ 

mercial interests of Jaffnapatam; insuring, both to 
“Ae cultivators and merchants, a fair and sufficient 
remuneration. Much benefit may certainly be de¬ 
rived from this system, if Government pursues it 
in a liberal way towards them. Proposals were 
frequently made to the^Raja, that the Ceylon Govern¬ 
ment would 'leave the ^tobacco trade perfectly free, 
and eyen relieve it flrom high export duties, if he 
agreed to dp the same in his territories ; but it was 
not to be expected that he would consent to relin- 
<juish one of the principal resources of his govern¬ 
ment. 


No. V.—COIR. 

The husk of the cocoa-nut produces a coarse fila¬ 
ment, which certain low classes of the people prepare 
and spin by fiand, in which state it is called coir* It 
is supposed that, in the Dutch time, nearly 3,000,000 
of pounds of this substance«was actually manufactured 
in the districts of Colombo, Matura, and Point-de- 
Galle: in the former, however, not one-thirtieth part 
of the’husk of the cocoa-nut was applied to that pur¬ 
pose, «and, unfortunately*, the natives have not at all 
turned their industry to it since the English have 
hud possession of the countiy. A strong prejudice 
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prevails against it, by its being accounted an occupa^ jh 
fit oiily for low casts. This is a source of great 
public interest, which has been hitherto totally neg-. 
lected in that part of the country. 

Tlic Dutch Government had made coir an article 
of the Company’s exclusive trade: it was collected by 
the officers of rev^^nue at Colombo, Point-de-Galle, 
and Matura, who paid for it, tq individuals, at the rate 
of four and a half fanams pc{;^bundle, of twenty-four 
pounds each. The Ma^^er-Attendant, or Port-Captain, 
at Colombo and Point-de-Galle, manufactured part of 
it into cables and cordage for the ships of the Com¬ 
pany : some was sold to the owners and masters 
ships of the island, and paid, on exportation, a duty 
of one rix-dollar upon 1000 lbs. of raw coir, and 
one and a half rix-dollar upon 1000 lbs. weight of 
cordage. 

f 

The Cape of Good Hope and Batavia received from 
Ceylon about 800,000 lbs. of cordage, \nanufactured 
under the inspection of the Master-Attendant of 
Point-de-Galle. 400,000 pounds more were made 
into bundles, salted with * sea-water, and sent in its 
rough state for Batavia. Sea-water preserves coir 
. from rotting. 

The Port Captains ‘of Point-de-Galle and Coibmbo 
were allowed to manufacture and sell, the former 
500,000 and the latter 600,900 lbs. of coir, for their 
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own benefit. An allowance of six stivers per bundle 
was granted to the persons who manufactured this 
•commodity for the Company: and the duties levied 
upon the quantity sold and exported by individuals 
were granted as an emolument to the Goyernor at 
Colombo, and the chief public servant at Point-de 
Galle. -Thus we again pex’ccive another of those 
destr^uctive monopolies erected, which tended only to 

the profit of Government and a few individuals, and 

■ 

to the total neglect ^ the general indtistiy and pro¬ 
sperity of the country. ^ 

Since we have taken possession of Ceylon, we have 
^'pursued a more literal system, by allowing the free 
manufacture and exportation of coir, and by levying 
no other duty than that of five per cent, ad valorem; 
valuing both the fine and coarse coir at the same 
price, in order to encourage the manufacture of the 
former, in preference to thq latter. Tlie fine coir 
will fetch in the Bengal market, where much is now 
exported, titice the price of that which is coarse. * 

The fineness of the filqjnents, and a clear ydlow 
colour, are the qualities which impart great value to 
this commodity: the fineness of the filaments proves 
that they have been cleared from a pulpy substance, 
whicb> in their raw state, adheres to them, but gives 
them no strengths The cordage made of fine coir 
is, therefore, not only more pliable, smoOtlT, and plea¬ 
sant to the hand,- but Jfc* is also considerably stronger. 
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The fine yellow colour is a criterion by which it is 
Judged) whether the husk of the cocoa-nut was steeped 
ill clear running water, or in that which is stagnate 
and putrid, being rendered so by the process, where 
there is not a frequent change of it. The steeping ot 
the husk is required to render it sufficiently soft, so as 
to clear the fibres from all heterogeneous substances; 
for which purpose it must be left in that state during 
several weeks. Where the water is stagnant, the coir 
becomes of a dirty grey colopi;, and the strength of 
it is materially injur^^Some of the coir that has 
ieeti lately manufactu* at PoWt de Galle is the 
finest that can possibly be seen; and its cheapness 
renders it recommendable to all #ho wish to consu^ 
their interest, in the purchase of common cordage 
and cables; but I am informed, that, from its not 
possessing an equal degree of elasticity with cordage 
made of hemp, it is not so well adapted to be used 
for rigging. 




'■'ti » It 7 \ 


IJd. VL-CbCOA-NUTS, COCOA-Rp OIL AN^ CO^p^yAS. 


These three productions of the same tree. I^likll 
treat of together. The copperas is the pulp of the cocoa- 
nutl after it has been cut in slices, and exposed to* the 
sun for some time, until all the y^atery substance is 
evaporated, and only*^ the oily 1^-^ . The cocoA-nut, 
Copperas, and the oil, are exported from Ceylon,-^hiefly 
to the Coromandel coast ;,rit is from the^west^ south, 
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and south-east coast, that this exportation takes place; 
for on the north and north-east coast the cocoa-nut 
jree 4s very scarce, in consequence of the long dry 
^a^ns prevailiug in that quarter; the inhabitants of 
which are supplied, not only with all the productions 
of the cocoa-nut tree, including arack and coir, but 
also with coffee, pepper, and a variety of fruits^ from 

the other side of the island. 

» • 


When oil is extracted fromiCopperas, it Has a strong 
rancid smell^. Those who desire to have the oil per*^ 
fectly clear, nearly as much so as water, and with no 
►.offensive smell, scrape the cocoa-nut when fresh from 
ihe tree, and wash the scrapings in water, which renders 
it of a milky white j and the water being exposed to the 
action of fire, they collect the oil, which soon swims 
upon the surface. This oil is perfectly pure; and if used 
immediately, it is very palatable, and may be employed 
for various culinary purposesf. 'At the expiration of 


several days, however, it acquires a strong scent. 


* # Copperas, it has alre^y been st^ed, is the ripe pulp of the 
; cocoa-nut, sliced and exposed to the sun until all the watery 
^"''particles are evaporated: the oil is then pressed in a very awkward 
‘ uiaiuwr, in a clumsy mill, worked hyibullocks. Some pre^ing- 
machines liave been lately construetd^, under the inspection of^ 
Nfer, Keblyn, and ^nt out by the.agent of die island, from which 
grie»t ^ advanteges likely to be derived, To render them, 

■ howler, of general utility, tnany ought to be madejn theasknd, 
upon the same plan, but considerably smaller, so as to suit the 
/ purposes of iHroprietofS of small gardens. , . * j 

■ f MimV of the native families "make a littie oil of this kind, 

' ^ ^ which 
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Perhaps it may not be impossible to submit this oil 
to some chemical operation that might prevent its 
becoming rancid. I will here state what I haye bften 
remarked during my residence in Ceylon, and wfaich^' 
has been confirmed in my mind since my return to 
this country; namely, that the colony would derive 
infinite benefit by the employment of a good chemist; 
much more, indeed, than from a botanist or mine- 
ralogist. The late discoveries in Agricultural Che¬ 
mistry, by ascertaining the soifs'^peculiarly adapted to 
various kinds of cultivation, and by the use of different 
manures, would be highly beneficial to the island. Of 
this, the Ceylonese know nothing from theory, an4 
have benefited but little from experience, for no trials 
of any kind have been made; and I am inclined now 
to believe, that many productions would succeed in 
Ceylon, if means were used to' check the vegetation, 
by the application of particular mixtures for that pur¬ 
pose. But this is an'experiment hitherto not thought 
of in the isl?ind. 

c 

There are many earths, strong vegetable acids, 
gums, and a variety of oth:r mineral and vegetable 
substances, which have, perhaps, never been submitted 

which they use or sell; and as lauded property in this islluid is 
very much divided into small parcels and little cocoa-nut gardens, 
this ihodc of extracting the oil is particularly adapted to the con- 
'^’ctiiencc of the native holders, and recommended by thetiiinplicity 
of the process. 
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to chemical decomposition; their properties and value 
remaining yet unknown, and lost to the colony. The 
^advE^tages fo bje derived from botany are by no means 
Ib-g^eral, or ol^ such magnitude, as those which may 
reasonably be expected from exertions in augmenting 
the cultivation of tliose plants which are of known 
use, an4 indigenous to the island; or by applying 
their fruits to the best purposes, rather than to attempt 
the introduction of ^eV and uncertain agricultural 
pursuits. The graitS staple commodities for the 
suppbrt of life, and for enlarging those exports 
which we know the island to be capable of producing 
in abundance, ought now to occupy the attention of 
all who have at heart tlie welfare of the colony. 

It is in pursuit of this view, that, above all things, 
the promoting of a large export of cocoa-nut oil to the 
English markets is to be recommended. More may 
be done for Ceylon by that means, tbah by almost 
any other that can be devised. By the opening of a 
great market for that commodity, Ceylon may be made 
rich beyond, our present expectations. The quantity 
of arack now manufactiyed would most likely dinii- 
nisb, the trees being let to produce fruit for the ma¬ 
nufacture of oil; and what remained of arack would 
a higher price. Large tracts of land, now waste/ 
particularly on the plains between Chilaw and Care- 
divo, round Audeparne, Putlam, and Onavelly, might 
be ijovered witlr cocoa-hnt gardens. The Penilisula 
of Calpenteen, which^lorms the opposite side of the 
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Gulph of Putlam, and was only eighteen or twenty 
years ago a barren unproductive soil, is now luxuriantly 
loaded with the finest plantations of thajb nfost valiijiable 
tree; which may, with all propriety, b^ styled the 
of the plants that minister to the support and comfort 
of man in those regions. 

I 

4 

f 

I wish that the following information may be pro- 
ducdve of some good to the island, by inducing persons 
concerned ?n commerce to vem^re upon the impor¬ 
tation of cocoa-nut oil to this country, where it may be 
usefully applied in many manufactures of considerable 
importance. Besides the common use for burning in 
lamps, excellent soap and candles are made with it: it 
is also employed with advantage and considerable saving 
in the manufacture of cloth, instead of Gallipoli oil*; 
and it will now yield a considerable profit if sold in this 
country at only six shillings per gallon, which may be 
obtained in Ceylon, upon an ayerage, at one rix-dollar 
and two fanams. A quantity, which was sent by the 
Ceylon Government, was some time ago sold here 
from fife to six shillings per gallon. 

. * 

The different purposes to which it could be*applied 

were not ascertained at the time. Since then, it has 
risen in estimation, and consequently in value. ,J-had 

. ' . . , . . . . 

* Some glass-blowers have stated to the author that they prefer 
it to any other oil or substance for burning, in consequence of 
its giving the most intense hre. 
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turned the attention of the Colonial Government td 
this object shme y^rs ago; and hope that inateiiat: 
adva^tege may Shortly be derived from this very im- 
ptntrfm bi^fih qf the C^lon commerce. 


* '-i 


This oil acquires consistency at seventy degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer; and therefore will not be 
subject to leakage^ except during the warmest part of 
thc^oya^e. . The exjlbrt duties in Ceylon amount td 
only five per cent, ot^ the piyme cost.' Of the other 
charts for bringing it into the Londoti^market, .the 
speculating* merchant will be the best judge. ^ 
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Under' the head Wood, are compreliended a Vatoy 
(}f the finest and richest kind» for cabinet-making. 
The scarcest and dearest of them is the calamad^^' 
of a hard vand eld&e grain, beautifully vaned^'\^tl^' 
different shades of brown and Black. The kcMSkt^^" 
greatly resembles it; but the veins are not so fine, and, 
in nfiny instances, are of too light a colour, 

ren& urood BiM also very beautiful veins of |he 
saijB^^ldurs, but smaller, and xnore.iegularly strip^i^: 
the ^j^n of this wood is softer and coarser than the 
other’tt^d;^'The dfifiny and satin-wood are too w*6l! 
known to reitjSiire to b» here described. 
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The jack-wood very much resembles mahogany, 
and is used for the same purposes. 

Iron wood is not adapted to 1,2 wrought "hvto 
household furniture, but is very h?.rd and heavy; 
it may be employed, instead of lignum-vitse, for 
making blocks. There is a great variety of other 
woods, that are employed in the construction of car¬ 
riages, and other works where strength and elasticity 
are required. , 

« 

_ » 

Under the head Planks and Tinibcr, are compre¬ 
hended various kinds of them useful in the construction 
of houses, ship-buiMing, making of casks. Sac. &c. 
I refer the reader to the Tariff of Goods for Expor¬ 
tation, for their denomination. 

I 

Our recent possession of the Candian territory is 
likely to open an inexliaustible source of wealth; and 
by depriving the forests of their present riches, we shall 
leave the soil in a state to receive seeds of wealth of a 
different description; while the atmosphere will be 
cleared of those detrimental \apours, arising from vege¬ 
table putrefaction, which have hitlrerto occasioned the 
most destructive fevers in tliat woody country. TTie 

f • i* j 

Head-men in our old districts have always been exceed- 
ingly jealous of the cutting of Wbod and timber; it 
appears that both the Dutch Government and our 
upon our first taking possession of the country, 
countenanced that idea, by imposing the highest duties. 



Thk^'ealo 
;rou>i/ 
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both on ciitting, and on the exporting of them. 

Government has, I -believe, been 
fear of young trees being cut, before 
roper growth. The duties paid to 
Government onfthc cutting of the trees, amounts to 
twenty-five^er cent, of their value. The trees must 
pfeviousl| be examined, by offiijers of Government, 
who are Igenerally the Head-men of the districts i 
aftet' cubing, the tifinber taust be again inspected 
and valued, and thtf* Governjnent share ^aid. The 
duties of Wportation, payable on each kind of wood, 
will be ascertained by the perusal of the annexed 
Regulation and tariffs. They are considerably re¬ 
duced from what they were formerly, with a view to 
encourage that branch of exportation. Tliose that 
were charged with fifty per cent, pay now but 
twenty; those that were rated at twenty-five, pay 
now ten. 


It may not be good policy, liowever, to give a very 
great encouragement to the cutting of. jack-trees, a« 
their fruit is, in the season, one of the chief articles of 
food in the west and sotrth parts of the island. But 
the greatest advantages may be derived from the 
large forests of Tnorottoo, almanille, Hindoo^ and some^ 
ieak^ which may be all employed in ship building. 
Ca^n produces excdlent materials' for masts and 
yards of large ships. If King’s docks be constructed 
at Trincomald^ the public would reap great benefit 
by employing the islaind Wood for the builcfing- ^nd 
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-v*'*‘'*«* * 

repairing of men of war. The bringing Into full use 
the great resources of that colony, in tiiia respe^t^' is 
an object of the first magnitude; p’Jticularl) vsjnce ■ 
such inexhaustible stores have been* open to u^**Sy 
the possession of the Candian territorjr. 


Ntt. VIII.—PALMYRA REAPERS AND RAFIERS 

r ' t 

ARE timber made from the ^ palmyra-tree^, wfiSh 
cover, with their extensive plantations, the Peninsula 
of Jaffnapatam, and flourish in all the northern pro- 
wnces of Ceylon. After the cocoa-nut tree, the 
palmyra is the richest plant in the east. Cordiner ha? 
given an accurate description of it, .to which I refer 
the reader. I must, however, add.here, that the toddy 
drawn from this tree, for immediate drinking, or out, 
of which arack may be distilled, is different from that 
which is boiled and made into that land of sugar 
denominated jagery, uod. which has already been de¬ 
scribe in speaking of the cocoa-nut tree. ^ The juice 
from which arack may be distilled is properly called 
toddy, the other is named paddeny; and the difference 
is the same as between th^ toddy and mirra qf the 
coeoa-rnut tree. The arack from the palmyra is not 
^superioir to that of the cocoa-nut tree, as stated Jn 
Cordiner, but inferior, and hardly any of it is distilled., 
It is not at present an article of commerce, thou^* it 
^nay probably become so hereafter., A p^myrartree 
Requires ten years before it bears fruit, but, as is asserted, 
witt continue doing so for tlire^ hundred years. The 
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value of the tree, when cut down, is from four to five 
^-dollars ^^^d the revenue derived from it, annually*, 
ma^^e^eCtoil^d, on an average, at something more 
tha^^eiix-dolW. There is at present a duty of twenty- 
five per cent, ad valorem^ agreeable to the tariff, charged 
upon the exportation of palmyra timber, which yields 
to Government an annual revenue of about 25,000 
rix-doll4‘s* This tree contributes^ in so many ways, to 
feed the lower class of .natives, in Ceylon, and is so 
slo\4^ in fits ‘ growth, j|hat it jjvould be, a very unwise 


I - •• r ' 

measureno encourage too much the cutting of it for 
exportation, by a reduction of the said duties; although 
it was at one time, unaw'ares, recommended. Both the 
ipublic revenue and the country would very likely incur 
a serious loss by any hasty measure of that sort. Tlie 
fruit of this tree, when green, affords a pleasant beve¬ 
rage ; and, wheii ripe, a nourishing and wholesome 
food. At times, the juice of it is pressed; it then 
hardens, and is preserved for a long time^ and eaten 
by the natives in different ways. The shell and the 
fibres, ;aft«r-the j dice is pressed out, form eibellent 
fattening food tor cattle; if the fruit be put 
uiiSlfrground for two or thiee months, it strikes 
strpi^^roots,' which are also gdod for the food of man, 
^ndfeed,'many of^^he natives, and perhaps not without 
som^l’easbn, think%e palmyrii a richer tree th^ ite 
cocoa-nut; arid, by requiring itnuch less moisture than 
latter, it is better adapted to the climate of the 
northern districts of Ceylon, where, at rimes, no rain 
falls for six dr eight months. ■ * 
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I 

Under the Dutch Government, the ex^rtation of 
palmyra reapers and rafters, from Jaffpipatain, was, 
for a long time, entirely prohibited; &ept wheH the^; 
Commander and the Disave, or Qillector; 
district, granted a special permission^ for which they 
exacted a certain douceur. The Government at Co¬ 
lombo, being informed that tlie advantage^' derived by 
the Civil servants at Jafihapatam, from this arrange^ 
ment, were too considerablctto be left in tli^dr hands, 
resolved to permit the ipcportation of palmyra^, subject 
to the payment of a ddty to the Company and, by 
an order of the 3d of January 17875 granted to the 
Civil servants at JafFnapatam the sum of five hundred 
lix-dollars annually, from the produce of this tax, aa ' 
a compensation for the emoluments .of which the 
regulation imposing it had deprived them. When the 
Dutch territories in Ceylon came hnder our posses¬ 
sion, the revenue derived to GovernVnent from this 
branch of 'trade was not one half of its present 
amount. 


i 



No. IX.—PEARLS. 


' So much has already been >Qffered to the puMic 
upon the subject of pejarls, and the fishing for 
at Coudatchy or Aripo, that my entering into a diffuse 
repetition of what others have said would be super¬ 
fluous. I refer the reader to a faithful account, which 
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will be fobrid In Cordiner’s Ceylon and shall limit 
!(^yself to addition of a few remarks on the various 
.speSulaji^flf^^ieh this fishery affords. 

Some mercoants derive their emoluments from 
purchasing the oysters by wholesale, and selling them 
retail; , <^ers purchase the oysters, and take the 
pearls ffcm them, selling the l&tter by wholesale or 
retail. J^me purchas^e the peads wholesale, by weight; 
and,^ after sorting thpm, res^ immediately the small 
and badtones at a reduced price; reserving those which 
are handsome, to be disposed of at a great advance. The 
very worst and smallest pearls are taken to China, to be 
^jurned into lime; which the rich Chinese use, instead 
of common lime, with the beetel-leaf and arreca-nut. 

The great nuniber of people (sometimes one hun¬ 
dred or one hundred and fifty thousand) assembling 
at die place of the fishery, witl^ a view to’ speculation, 
occasions a great demand for small change. One 
of die safest adventures is that made by the Co¬ 
lombo ^ and Jaffna merchants, who proceed to Cou- 

''' i' , 

datchy with large sums^of the Ceylon copper com, 
which they change, during the time of the fishery,, for 
treasury notes, pagodas, Spanish dollars, or any other 
fofeign gold or silver coin, at a profit of three or four pef 

' ■!— I, - —I y ■ ■»■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ I l.-l - I ,1.1. — 

The perusal of that part of IVlr. Cordiner’s work is particu¬ 
larly recommended to those who wish to form a correct idea of 
that fishe^^y, and who desire fully to appreciate the few remarks 
here inserted. 
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cent. \Vhen the fishery ends, every body h as willing 
to be disencumbered of the heavy copper^currency^ ^ 
they were before anxious for small chpige : t^e lianie 
merchants then return the paper, g^ld, and ^|gr v 
taking back the copper, with a newi profit; and re¬ 
turn with it to Colombo and Jaffnapatam; having 
gained seven or eight per cent, upon thcit‘«apital in 
about two months. ^ '■ 


1 


The pearl fishery i^: daubtl4^ss, one of iie great 
resource of the Colonml Government; but it is one 
of a very uncertain nature. -*\s will be an oppor¬ 
tunity of considering it in that light/ when treating 
of the public revenues, I shaU mer^yi state, in this 
place, that, from some observations m^de ;n.late years, 
it is proved that the pearl banks are often injured 
' by the sand, which, in the storms of the monsoons, 
is at times thrown by the waves over these banks. 
The particular formation of the Gulf of Manar in¬ 
creases tile violence of those storms, when they blow 
directly in from the south or north. At Manar, and 
particularly near Adam s Bridge, a strong wind always 
prevails ; even when, in other parts of the coaist^ the 
atmosphere uppers calm and tranquil. 

^ The island of Ceylon does not at pres,en^,depye-ijll 
the advantages that it ought from th^jieari fish^y. 
The divers, who receive a fourth share of the wholt 
number of oysters fished, are almost all persons 
from opposite coast, wha^ coni'e to the 'fishery 
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little fortune, * and take it away, 
likewise employed, during another 
in the fishery of chanlcs, round the 
This is another source of revenue 
to the* Colonij^ Government, in which the natives 
of Ceylon have not hitherto participated in the proper- 
tion iilimiich they ought. I,shall advert to both 
objects, I when I inquire into the difl'erent branches 
of ijie iublic revenue. Th^great speculators in the 
pearl fisliery are, m6ktly, eitHer rich natives, from the 
opposit A coast, or agents of mercantile houses at 
Madras. ; 


to accunuiaie a 
''These dm^^are 
part^^^rr the y^r, 
of Ceylon. 


Those who^have contracted with Government for 

> • ( , t •’ 

the whole fishery, have been generally natives of the 
continent of India; and the profits they have made, 
almost without risk, have been lost to Ceylon. I 
say without risk: for when the fishery has, failed, 
the Ceylon Government has*made a proportionate 
remission of part of^ the payment to the contractor, 
that he imght noi:r.be a loser.- This remission, from 
th^i^lture of that fishery,,the Colonial Government 
trill and must always •allow^; notwithstanding an 
article is . never omitted in the contract, by which it is 
agreed that it shall not be granted. But if, uponTthq 
fis'fi^ry proving unsuccessful, Government . w#e to 
it,' no person Would come forward, at the next 
fishing;, to purch^eit. . It is, indeed,, much to he 
lamented, that, under these circumstances, some of 
the, gentlemen in^he cqlohy.have not been sulpciently 
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venturous to enter into a partnership for tue purpose 
of renting the fishery from Govermj^nt. Ajid' 
should this hot be likely to take pla^ hereSf^J^er, dt 
would, doubtless, be more to the aavantage ofHhcf 
public revenue, and of the colony, thj.t Government, 
instead of selling the whole fishery to one contractor, 
should sell every bpat separately: at pix^ent, by 
disposing of them all to one contractor, it is s ibject to 
a great chance of losini a considerable profiti without 
that of making one, if tlKj producTe should be sR trifling 
as to disappoint the general expectation. / 


X—PRECIOUS STONES 

ARE articles of exportation, which do not appear 
in any of the statements accompanying this work, or 
indeed in any public statement, except under the head 
Rents of the Grounds," where Governihent gives 
permission to the purchaser of those rents to, dig for 
valuable stones at any time he thinks fit, during the 
year. This trade is entirely under the direction of 
the Moormen, an enterprising and industrious class of 
people, of which I have given an account in the InUso- 
duction. Occasionally, although but seldom, sonje of 
the Ceylonese purchase these rents; which have hitbefft# 
been sold for mere trifles; namely, a few hundred 
rix-dollars; although the produce of these grounds 
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turns out 


times to be of great value. We suppose 
that of the country in the Candian terri- 

‘^tQjies jrfrc very? rich in these fossils; but within our 
ts^iitories, a spot near Matiira, in the bed of a river/ 


and .another atJSitawack, distant about thirty miles 
from Colombo, likewise in the bed of a river, are the 
richest: ^lere is also one in tly; Pastum Corle, and 
another iV the Saffrcgain Corle, on the borders between 
our newJand old territories, wJich have, of late years, 
affordediome hands®ftie specimens of precious stones, 
AlthouglVrhere have been a variety of opinions as to 
the degree’of estimation in which these beautiful pro¬ 
ductions of the island ought to be held, there is no 
floubt that it furnishes, of certain jewels, specimens 
as handsome, and in as great variety, as are to be seen 
from any other part of the world. I regret that I am 
not’ sufficiently acquainted with mineralogy to "give 
the reader a scientific description and classification of 
them; but he may depend, at least, on the veracity of 
what shall be here stated. 


' *1 

The stones that are held most valuable in Ceylon 
are: * 'lst. The Oriental 9 -'^^pphire, which is found 
of all varieties and shades of colour, either blue, 
yellow, or red; sometimes entirely without colour;^ 
now and then, but very seldom, having a mixture of 
two oolours'; and still •more seldom with the three; 

only of the latter sort having been, for a long 
time; found in the island. It was dug at Sitawack, 
in the year 1799, ou’the frontier of the Cajjdian 
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territoiy,^ and taken to the King. 'Ms oriental 
sapphire is frequently found opaque, or-#^.n-opaque; 
and sometimes, if cut and polished *m a splfeiical or/ 
convex form, will present, when exposed to a strotrg 
light, the appearance of a beautiful st-ir with six rays. 
This stone, in its great variety of shades, is seldom 
found of perfect brihiancy, and without : it is, 
therefore, when obtained in that state of j^erfection, 
estimated at a high pace; and requires ni’ich time, 
labour, arid expense, w collect''5pecimiEns &f all the 
gradations of shades in the three colours above’men¬ 
tioned. When this stone is of a perfect yellow, it is 
called the Oriental topaz. It varies, from a pale straw, 
to the deepest gold tinge. Sometimes, but seldom, it 
is of a fine salmon-colour, which is the most valuable. 
The red sapphire is called the Oriental ruby, and is 
much guperior in hardness, brilliancy, and beauty of 
colour, to that,of Pegu : in its shades, it passes from 
the palest rose to the deepest crimson. When found 
with a mixed tinge of red and blue, it is then the real 
Oriental amethyst, not to be confounded with what is 
commonly called so; but that stone is so scarce, that 
I have not seen more than two that could be called 
good specimens of the kind. Sometimes specimens 
are seen of yellow and blue; the handsome ones are 
scarce. When of an unmixed blue, we hav^* the 


Oriental blue sapphire^ which" is found, in Ceylon, of 
an infinite gradation of shades. 'The specific gravi^^ 


of all these stones is about four; and their c^stalli- 
zatio^ an hexagonal pyramid*^ * 
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y Tlie Ceylon cat’s-eye is the finest known of that 
kind; found near Matura surpass any other 

th*^ island; in the brilliancy of their rayai and 
the beauty of their deep green colour. When perfect, 
they are valued ^here at a very high price. 


Tourmalines are found in Qeylon of almost any 
tinge, frlrn the palest green to the deepest; some of 
difTerent/shades of yellow, othars brown, mixed either 
with green, yellow, "dr a redrjnsh hue : but'I have not 
found im^Ceylon the blue and the perfect red tourma¬ 
lines, although I have been in the habit of seeing 
numbers of these productions every day for sixteen 
years, and taken pleasure in examining them. 


^riie chrysoberyl is found, but seldom,in Ceylon. The 
beryl is also very scarce ; but, when found, has greater 
brilliancy, and a finer colour, than that yi^hich is brought 
there from the continent of In(Ka, and sold under the 
appellation of acjua-marina. 


The amethyst of Ceylon, if good specimens of it 
be compared with those «f Brazil, will show so much 
more life and brilliancy of colour, that the latter will 
appear dead, and of a smoky tinge. The Ceylon ame¬ 
thyst has this distinguishing character, that it does not 
lose/ as other ameth)«ts do^ its fire and gaiety when 
viewed by candle-light. Those that are perfect, how¬ 
ever, are very scarce, even in that island; and it is 
owing to so many defective and bad specimens of this, 
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as well as of all Ceylon stones^ having b/ien brought 
to this country, that those productions^ilSCr^not been^ 
hitherto placed in that state of pre-eminence 0 whi6h/‘ 
they are entitled. 

Ceylon produces the finest jet and c ryg ^tal. of dif¬ 
ferent brown and yellow tinges. The whit^i is very 
common. ^ 


There are also two d^Uinct kinds of what rfe natives 
call cinnamon-stones ; but I apprehend one in reality 
a different stone altogether. The common cinnamon- 
stone is of a darker hue, and is generally found in large 
masses, imbedded in rocks; the other is found only 
in small pebbles, generally in swampy soils : it is paler 
than the former, with a deeper tinge of yellow, and a , 
much greater l)rilliancv and transparency of colour. A 
gentleman,, whese opinion stands very high in minera¬ 
logy, both in this and the neighbouring kingdom, thinks, 
upon inspection, that the finer kind is a coloured gar- 
goon, Of this latter stone, perfectly colourless, great 
numbers are found in the district of Matura, and are 
known in Ceylon by the iiaine of Matura diamonds. 
The natives, tliose in particular who cut and polish 
stones, are of opinion that this is a colourless tour¬ 
maline. ,I shall, however, leave the question to be 
decided by more expert judges.'' '' 

What the Ceylonese call the rubai is a garnet. Much 
df this^stone is sold in Ceylon which has been imported 
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from the ‘eontinent of India. There are hut few found 
in Ceylgj?, and those are chiefly from the Candian 

4errifcjry: they are, however, superior to others in the 

* • 

beauty of their colour, being of a more vivid red. 

The moon-skone, a species of opal, is found in the 
Candlcifl' territory, near the borders of the province 
of Trmcomald: it is a soft, light stone, perfectly 
white,/with a yellojvish or j|ale red tinge, and fine 
water, f 

No duties are charged on the exportation of all these 
productions from the colony. The causes of their exerhp- 
tion will be stated in a subsequent part of the work. 


No. XL—RICE, OTHER GRAIN, AND ROOTS. 

The production and abundance of the first article 
of food must naturally command, in all countries, and 
at all times, the most anxious care of princes and 
legislators: and when we remark, that in the sole 
person of the Governor of Ceylon are centred at once 
both the executive and. legislative power, we must be 
sensible of the great responsibility that is imposed upon 
hina, and the serious consequences that may be derived 
to the colony from his will and pleasure. The cofh- 
iiiiercial and agricultural iuterests of Ceylon are now 
such, as to depend almost entirely upon the encon- 
ragement which Government may afford to the^^ 
vation of rice. I have already stated, when 
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of the general balance of trade, that the amount in 
value of the rice imported, exceeded always the half 
of the value of all the goods exported, and sometimes 
surpassed the whole of them. Seldom, I believe, has^ 
any country remained for a long time so unfavourably 
circumstanced; and it cannot be denh:d, that, in this 
instance, it will demand a system of wise^itd steady 
measures to improve the condition of the isla’id. The 
acquisition of the Candjan country, and a free inter¬ 
course between' the naiiyes of tii3 old and .he new 
territory, wall be of infinite advantage to bothi parties; 
but more so to the former, in this particular; for we 
know that the interior of the island produces already 
more rice than the natives of it can consume, and' 
that it is capable of producing much more; but a 
very large importation by sea is still demanded. 


I have lately read an opinion, that, in Ceylon, rice 
is not the stdff of life. I do not know what precise 
meaning to attach to this expression; but I am confi¬ 
dent that, without rice, the population of that country^ 
could not exist for two months. The high price of 
this grain is a matter of far greater distress in Ceylon, 
and all India, than the high price of wheat in England. 
It is oftener the case, that the greatest distress, and most 
s^erious evils, originate, not so much from the actual 
want of food, as from the inability in the lower dass 
of people to purchase it. In every country, the price of 
•^r adjusts itself to the expenses of a comfortable 
of labourer, more or less so, accord- 
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^ng to the rising, stationary, or declining state of that 
country. .But, whatever their condition may be, the 
^^intenance of labourers in England, and indeed in 
Europe, consists not only of food, but also of many 
other* comforts; as, for instance, good clothing, fire, 
a cottage, a berf, some furniture, &c. &c. When 
grain becomes dear in these countries, the labourer 
finds a te) 
of those 
thepurcl! 

price’of fqod. In India, where the price of labour is 
equal to. little more than the expense of food (for the 
Indian labourer has hardly a place of shelter, is at 
no expense for fire or bed-furniture, and very little 
indeed for clothing), when the price of grain exceeds 
the common rate, the labourer finds himself totally 
lost: he has no fund from which he can derive any 
assistance*that may enable him to pay, the^ advance in 
this necessary article of life. * 

There is, m my opinion, another circumstance, which 
renders a dearth much sooner felt among the lower 
classes in India, than hi a countr}^|^iere the dif¬ 
ferent ranks of people feed upon the same kind of 

bread. . 

» ' 

, ■ V , ' ^ ' 

Id India, rice is infinitely diversified; and the dif¬ 
ference of price betweeiif the different kinds is indeed 
considerable. I shall have occasion hereafter to give an 


bporary resource, either by parting with some 
comforts, oij by restricting his expenses in 
ase of thenf’in order ’to pay for the increased 
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account of some varieties of that grain. Here it is only 
necessary to point out the difference in their pqce; which 
amounts, in many instances, to forty and fifty per ceii^. 


When there is not that great di|parity of price in 
the chief article of man's existence;^ IL it becomes 
dearer, it does so, more or less, by gradation ; and all 
classes feel J;he samp gradation in the rising of Us 
value, except that the poor nfust naturally^ be-more 
distressed than the riai, in paying the advance occa¬ 
sioned by the scarcity. In Ceylon, and in all India, 
the distress from the smallest approach to scarcity 
falls with accumulated weight upon the lower class: 
for those who are immediately above them, not being 
able to bear the increase in the price of the rice which 
they were accustomed to feed upon, begin to. use 
that of an inferior kind, which, by this increased 
demand, becomes dearer and more scarce than it ought 
to be. Dearths and famines are frequent where rice is 
the chief article of food, the cultivation ^f it depen^ 
ing entirely upon a most abundant supply of rar^* 
which occasionally fails at the expected season, in 
warm cliina^l^ but I am confident that the circum¬ 
stances above noted aggravate the evil,, and are the 
cause of so many persons perishing, long before a real 
and general want of food is experienced. From^these 
reflections, we are led to a conclusion, that it is, in 
every way, desirable that the labouring class should be 
accustomed to use the best fo.od, and that the price 
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\ of labour should accommodate itself to what is required 
to maintain that class, not only in the necessaries of 
life, but also in a great degree of comfort. 

• 1 • 

In Ceylon, w^ere the cultivation of grain is so much 
below what,is,,!»'^iited for the support of its inhabitants, 
the owqers and cultivators of nice ought to be pro¬ 
tected, ty an import duty, from occasional very low 
prices in .the rice Imported from the Coromandel 
coast. In countries where the labour employed in the 
cultivatio'\i of llie soil is paid in money, every encou¬ 
ragement that is given to the farmer, by such measures 
^as tend to increase the price of food, is objected to 
by some political economists, because it makes labour 
dearer; and therefore, at the same time that it gives a 
premium to the farmer by the advanced price of the 
produce of his land, it takes away from him in the 
means of cultivating it, by making him pay dearer for 
labour, which damps agricultural pursuits; and, conse- 

, quentlv nq benefit is derived from the measure. ^ But 

P5n Ceylon, land is generally cultivates! under a parti¬ 
cular agreement between the landlord and the labourer^ 
which makes their interest go together. Lands are 
appointed to the labourers to cultivate, and the latter 
are paid by a certain share of the produce at the time 
of harvest: sometimes, two-thirds, one-half, one-third, 
or one-fourth, is granted to them, ^ according to the 
fertility of the soil, or to the pain and labour that it 
requires to make it fruitful. From this, it is clear 
that a duty upon the importation of rice, and other 
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grain, will not augment the price of that labour whiclw 
is generally employed in the cultivation of grain upon 
the island; or rather, if it increase the money pridj^ 
of labour employed on land, it does it so as neither 
to check the cultivation of it, nor the demand for 

4 

labour; but it will, on the contnh'v, bring more 
labourers to seek foi* employment in that branch of 
national industry. The labouring class in general 
would be equally benefited from this measure, if, as it 
is likely, the common price of labour should accom¬ 
modate itself to that of food, which would, in plentiful 
years, be kept a little higher than it could be* without 
tbe duty; but the augmentation of price, in times of 
scanty crops, would also, in some degree, be remedied 
by removing the duty. 

The price of grain would then be more steady: 
and for that^reason, it is presumed, the price of labour 
would much sooner adapt itself to that steady rate of 
the price of food, than it can now, when the latter is 
so changeable. •• Abbd Raynal was mistaken, when he* 
stated, that in Ceylon the cultivators want land. The 
condition of that island is very different: there is more 
land than the inhabitants can put into cultivation: 
pelther, on the other hand, is the population scanty; at 
least, not so in those districts which are inhabited by 
the Ceylonese. It is only in the north and north-east 
that part of the country is deserted. But where there is 
both population and land, the capital is wanting to put 
labour into action^ This is the chief cause of the 
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[depressed state in which the colony has been, and still 
continues to be. For want of capital, much of the 
land and labour remain unproductive. Stimulation 
fherefore necessary, to induce the natives to culti¬ 
vate, and to accumulate the capital that is so much 
wanted: indeejj^ a competent and certain profit must 
be insdred to the employment of it. To this the aid 
of Govci’nmeiit is required, by the imposition of a 
protecting duty. 


Poverty prevails, I believe, in Ceylon more than in 
many other countries, because there are so very few 
manufactures carried on in it. These give a greater 
employment to labourers of every description, and, 
consequently, a more extensive support to the indus¬ 
trious poor than the cultivation of the soil. Manufac¬ 
tures give work to the aged and to children, to women 
as well as men, which agriculture does not in the same 
degree. It was in some measni*e owing to this want of 
demand for labour, that the price of it did not,augment, 
in the smallest degree, during the scarcity and high 
prices of food in the years 1812 and 13. It may be 
also obsei-ved, that Dr, Smith’s opinions have in this 
instance, as in many others, proved perfectly correct, 
and were confirmedlby fact; namely, that in times of 
scarcity, and high prices of food, the demand for em¬ 
ployment is so mueh increased, and the means of 
paying for labour so much diminished, that, instead of 
its price rising in proportion to that of food, it will, at 
times, rather sufFer/some depression; If the poor- 
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rates in England cause any public good, it is by their 
acting so as to keep up the price of labour, when food 
grows very dear and scarce. 

- 

During that long period of public calamity in Ceylo^i, 
nothing but the timely foresight, stea;,ij conduct,^ and 
great exertions, on the part of the ColoniaTGoverhiiieiit, 
could have preserved the population from- positive 
famine. The aid which was afforjled was 
attempting,, by undue interferenuc, to keep down the 
price of grain, and by that means injuring the 
interests of the merchants,—nor by selling rice im¬ 
ported by Government at a reduced price in the great 
markets,—but by giving assistance, in remittances, to the 
importing merchant; by protecting him in his interests 
and fair profits; and by allowing the merchants, who were 
in possession of a supply of grain, to consult their best 
interests, in advancing the price of it as the scarcity was 
approaching; which made the population turn gradually, 
and at an early period, to economize their food, to mix 
it with inferior sorts, to rear, in time, roots or other pro¬ 
ductions, which might, in some degree, administer to the 
support of life. It w'ould be injustice not to bestow 
that praise which is due to the unremitting exertions, 
wisdom, and benevolence, manifested, in such times of 
great difficulty, by the distinguished character* who 
held the reins of government-a trying time to aim 


not by forcibly 
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yho had just then entered on his administration !—But 
philanthropy and disinterestedness arc virtues which 
t?>title persons in humbler stations of life to praise 
an l'commendation; and I shall not be blamed for 
heil(e recording the generous forbearance of the Co¬ 
lombo merchant.^,who were at that time in possession 
of any^nsid'efable quantity of gram, and with whose 
conduct 1 had great and special opportunities to be 
acquainted in those yrgent times. The Burghers, 
jespecially, were remarkable for their moderation, by 
not a'vailinjg themselves of all the advantages which 
they might' have taken of the circumstances; and 
I must, in particular, mentioii the respectable name 
of Mr. Tonnon, who, upon the approach of scarcity, 
was in possession of a large supply of rice, while the 
port of Colombo was shut to importation by the south¬ 
west monsoon, and while the stores of almost every 
other merchant were exhausted ; so that he had, in 

t 

fact, the command of the market. I am* confident, 
the enhanced profits that he might have then derived. 


and which be forbore to seize upon, would have been 

—s, , • 

of material consequence to him. 


I have already stated several local circumstances, 
deserving the consideration of the reader, vdio wishes 
to form a correct idea of the state of the population, • 
and of the agricultural interestj? of this colofiy. There 
is one more distinguishing feature, which will convince 
us that, in a rice country,* the interference and benevo- 
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lent aid of the supreme power may be more requires 
for its prosperity than in a wheat country. Tliis is in 
consequence of the material difference in the cubi- 
vatioii of one grain from the other. In the rear ng 
of wheat, ’the exertions of each particular farmer ijiay 
alone suffice, with the assistance of.^ood seasons, to 
ensure success: he may, therefore, belsafely led alone, 
to take care of his own concerns. In the Cultivation 
of rice, the forming and keeping in good repair the 
tanks required for the irrigation of all the fields in 
their vicinity, are indispensable; yet it is a work that 
one or a few- cultivators will not, and cannot, accom¬ 
plish ; they will not work for the benefit of the whole 
village: but many among them, of the most indolent, 
will like to have the tanks embanked and repaired by 
others, and derive an advantage from it, without con¬ 
tributing to it themselves, either by labour or money. 
Under this consideration, an immediate interference 
of power may not pnly be beneficial, but actually 
indispensable. 

Other people, besides the land-owners or occupants, 
are immediately interested in the fruitfulness of the 
rice-fields, and, indeed, in the success of every kind 
of husbandry. The use of coin and currency is now 
- general, both in the new and in the bid territory; yet, 
either from w'ant of capital, or from peculiar ^.ttach- 
ment to old-established customs, barter is very much 
resorted to in many transaction^ between the natives, 
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;:nd all sorts of agreements, when the intervention of 
a circulating medium is avoided. 

% 

^hc owViers or occupants of fields and lands in 
Cejion give them over to labourers, upon the following 
conations ; namely: If the soil be productive, one- 
half of\he prouuce must be delivered to the landlord 
or occupant; if it be poor, then only one-fourth, one- 
.fiftl:, or less. Previous, however, to this partition being 
made,’the GoVerninei^t,share is dedu(?ted,.whe,ther it be 
one-balf, one-fourtli, or one-tenth : so that if the 
occupant and labourer agree to divide the produce in 
equal shares upon a field tluit pays one-half to Govern¬ 
ment, the labourer will receive only one-fourth. Se¬ 
condly must be deducted, the quantity of seed which 
has been employed, and one-half more, as a profit to 
the owner of that seed. The rice-fields are usually 
measured by anionams: an amonam, in this sense, 
means land sufficient to the sowing of on« amonam 
of paddy, making about 176 lbs. of rice, when cleaned. 
Sometimes tjie seed belongs to the landlord or occu¬ 
pant ; at other to the labourer; and occasionally 

(although not so frequently) to other people, who make 
a certain emolument of*fifty per cent., by lending 
the seed. The cattle employed in working the soil 
belong, sometimes, to the owner, and sometimes to ^ 
the labourer; and there are particular agreements 
made between them, fn cutting, cleaning, and col¬ 
lecting the rice, additional workmen are, at times, 
employed*: when that happens, they are paid with 
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some of the rice which is gathered; and this portion^ 
also is deducted, before the whole is divided between 
the occupant and the labourers. Sometimes, a wealthy 
or powerful Head-man of a village will collect a nuidher 
of labourers, either to work all his fields, or to colltct 
the produce in a few days. In returyi for this se.»«(ice, 
he gives them protection, and some assistanefe, when 
they stand in need of it: he also feeds them during 
the time they are employed by,him. If rice be used 
soon after it is gathered, (nameW, within one or two 
months,) it is by no means a wholesome foodand 
some of the rich natives speculate, by giving old paddy 
in exchange for the new, with a profit. The labourers, 
in particular, are so poor, that, in many instances, toy 
cannot afford to wait for the grain being sufficiently 
seasoned*'''. 

Very few persons, probably, are acquainted with all 


* There are in Ceylon several kinds of roots; .as yams, sweet 
potatoes, and others, in great variety; but, if used constantly, 
tlicy subject people to ill health, and lay the foundation of dan¬ 
gerous complaints in the bowels.^ The names of these roots are, 
t}vi cocconolle, t\w wdl-hnlle, vnguralh^ dehehaUef candclUy jam- 
Onvallc, guhalle, junalle, javakailc, ralfelle, kedakaran, and cac- 
cottovo/le, which are pul under ground in the month of May, and 
taken up at the latter end of December. The abbehevelle is a 
tree very like* the Ihimboo plant, the whole stock of which is used 
as a yam. The following roots, which are occasionally used by 
tlie pocjrest people as food, grow wild in the forests; namely, the 
erctlellcf pailcwellc, gmncLhy tambdlCf and walkedarrun. The root 
last ^ueutioaed grows in water. 
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tlie kinds of rice that grow in India. There 

is, in till* produce of the soil, nearly as much variety as 
ill the wftie produced in wine countries. But as the 
k. nds of rice generally in use are not |p numerous, the 
Vi#<'‘^<>us'other kinds which the country actually produces 
are unt very litt*e known. C-oylon has severul kinds of 

S'* • 

rice peculiar to its own soil, and .wants others that are 
cultivated on the continent of India. In general, the 
rice of Ceylon is not inferior to any; aUluiVigh the 
natives.,.take little paiiis In cleaning it from a fed 
which covers the grain, and lies between that and the 
outer husk*. It is more nourishing than almost any 
rice in India, and not so heating as some kinds that 
grow on the continent. The Ceylonese, when they 
cannot obtain rice of their own growth, prefer that of 
the Coromandel coast; and complain, if they are under 
the necessity of feeding for a considerable time Upon 
the Mooghy rice, which is imported to Ceylon from 
Bengal. I shall here give a slimt account of the prin¬ 
cipal kinds of rice which are cultivated in the provinces 
inhabited by the. Ceylonese, where the country is ex¬ 
posed to two monsoons, or rainy seasons, in the year. 

I 

Tlie approach of those seasons, namely, the great 
monsoon, which prevails in May, June, and July, and 
the little monsoon, in October and November, are* 
the times adapted, in general, 4 ;o the sowing of paddy. 
Some also is placed on the ground at the termination 
of one monsoon: it remains upon it during the second 
monsoon, and is cut affjfer it. 

p 
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The Ceylonese luwe three harvests in fhe year; 
which are denominated, the great, the iiiiddlhig/ and 
the little wussan, or harvest. 

A 

The great harvest consists^of the rice or pad^, 
called luahavij: it is sown in July or Aiigiist; it flayers 
in December, and is cut in February^. The middling 
harvest consists of different kinds; as the deveraddy, 
mahadihy, davaludla, (duusedreal, collonetly^ morongdvy,'' 
callodahanahalla, dsvcredi//y, mnAacahalamia, hala- 
cahatamba, mahasoodery, and halasoodery. Some of 
these plants do not require so constant st supply of 
water as others. They are jnit under ground in the 
month of September, and the harvest is gathered ki 
January. The little harvest, likewise, has a conside¬ 
rable variety, and will produce some of the kinds which 
are sown for the preceding harvest. The mahadihy 
and mahacahatfamha are put under ground in March; 

c 

the viahadeileiva, dahaiiahalla, and ahascareal, in April; 
the deveradilly and eenetiy in May: they flower in 
August and September, and are all cut in October. 

There are also other kinds of paddy, which are 
sown upon high ground, (all other requiring low and 
swampy soil). These are, the moodekerealle, kerealle^ 
^^irevy, calloocopettevy, and pollegal: some of these are 

_ _ _ _ _ . . . ^ 

* Thiij. is ii tiac* large rice, of great consistency and nourishment: 
it is tile best, and more wholesome than any other fof constant 
food, ^nd Uiat which is most cultivated and used by the Ceylonese. 
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puJijinjil/r ground in May, June, or July, and are all 
cut in October. 

• -The various sorts of rice which are brought to Ceylon 
fro^iR ciilFerent parts of the Malabar and Coromandel 
coasef’, or frorr:’Bengal, differ both in appearance and 
quality from each other, as tliey do from that which 
grows in Ceylon : tlierc is great difference in the weight 
and .consistency, and in the liability to be injured by 
4;xposure to the air,*or by insects, w’hich *cau.se such 
destructicui to that grain as to be a matter of the greatest 
importance both to the merchants and to Government, 
in the supply which it is under the necessity to keep 
in store, for the maintenance of the troops. It may, 
therefore, be of service both to merchants and to Go- 
vepimeiit, to be acquainted with the result of some 
accurate inquiries upon the causes which influence 
this w^astage, and upon a just way pf calculating it. 
The reader will, on that account, excuse the introduc¬ 
tion here of an khttract from the Report of a Board 
(of which the author w'as a member) instituted byG^wer- 
nor Maitland, for the purpose of thoroughly investigating 
this interesting subject, v?ith a view to ascertain the pro¬ 
per and just w'astage that should be allowed to commis¬ 
saries of provisions, or public storekeepers, in Ceylon. 

While the island tvas under the East-India Com¬ 
pany, the wastage on rice had been subject to the 
regulations of the Grain Department in force at the 
Presidency of Fort George, and was injjjer the 
order of the Military Board. These regulations wert^ 
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continued, during Mr. North’s government, some 
material modification, ns is pointed out in th'e follow¬ 
ing extract. XTpon the arrival of Gen oral/Maitland, 
the w;ii tage on grain was fixed at two per cent. upe?K 
the issues ; but, in some instances, the actual wa.^tage 
having exceeded this average, a Board of Inquiry was 
instituted, from the proceedings of which the follow¬ 
ing Extract is inserted: 
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it 
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V/ith*rcspect to the principles which led to the 
several rates of wastage which are here detailed, 
it arose from the regulations relative to the grain 
department of the East-Iiidia Coinpanj", as those 
regulations were in force on this island; and it 
appears that the Military Board acted under tbeni, 
with respect to the controul placed by Govern¬ 
ment in their hands over the isvsues of grain and 
provisions. 

JL ft 


Article xxrii. page 110, of the Madras Ilegula- 
tions, says, As it is found, by experience, tliat grain 
in store is not liable to a greater wastage than four 
per cent, per annum, no charge exceeding this rate 
will be allowed under that head; but although the 
storekeepers will be exonerated, on the audit of 
their accounts of quantities with regard to wastage, 
if the deficiency does not exceed the rate above'spe- 
cified, yet it is not to be understood as fixed allow- 
ance. ; On the contrary, when the wastage is less 
thai\fbur per cent., the Company are at all times to 
have the profit. 
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It Mr to be observed, however, that the Military 
Bbardl has allowed the wastage to be calculated 
“ on the\ssues universally, while the regulation above 
V-cited expressly calculates it on the receipts, according 
to*th'e length of time the rice remains in the store; 
and the reason for doing so, appears to have been, 
that the w'astage charged byJMajor Blair, Captain 
“ Macpherson, and Mr. Bertolacci, were considerably 
under the allowance granted by the said regiila- 
tions "*^. 

“ The Board now proceeds to the second point 
directed to be inquired into by his Excellency’s 
letter ; viz. To cause every possible examination to 
“ be made, either by actual measurement, or such 
other mode as may appear best to the Board, to 
“ ascertain the w^astage that has taken place,, since 
“ the arrival of his Excellency, on the article of rice, 
beyond the two per cent, allowed upoil the issues; 
and to state the reasons of such wastage, and the 
opinion of .the Board on the subject. Tlic Board, 
“ however, finds, upon inquiry, that no information, 
strictly correct, can obtained upon this head, 
owing to the following circumstances : 

It has been the practice, hitherto, to receive rice 
of* every descriptioa into stores by weight; while it 


# 

* These gentlemen sucseeded each other in the ch 
public stores, from the year 1799 to 1801K 



of the 
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was entered, on the face of the returns, in\?ieasure- 
ment, at the fixed rate of 9,2 5 pounds ;^3r ^Srcr, 
of 200 parrahs; and this rice has afterv\j^rds been 
issued to tlie troops also by measurement. 

4 

* 

* 

Tills fixed rate, however, is in many instances 
incorrect; some ripe being heavier than other. In 
proportion to its bulk. Mooghy, when very new, 
luis at times weighed something more than 9,256^ 
“ pounds per florae. Chittigain,' Carra, and several 
‘‘ other species of it, will weigh much less ; and often 
164 neat weight will give seventy-five measures in- 
stead of seventy-two, which is the general average 
“ of Mooghy. 
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As, therefore, it appears that heretofore no pre¬ 
caution has lieen taken in ascertaining the actual 

O 

proportion between the weight and measurement of 
different cargoes of rice which were received into the 
Government stores, the Board is apprehensive that 
it would be i^ext to impossibility to distinguish now, 
from the deficiencies which have taken place, what 
part of them forms the rfjal wastage arising from 
the effects of time and w'orms, and what was origi¬ 
nally a dilference between weight and measurement, 
and consequently an erroneous entry in the returns 
of the storekeepers. / 


The Board now proceeds to the third and last 
pom^ ;/irected to, be inquired, into by the letter of 
his Excellency; viz. 
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“ Afi^Y duly considering the whole of this important 
subjecA to report^ with regard to the*plan wiiieh 
ought tll^ be adopted for the future management of 
-His Majesty’s stores^ on the article of ric e in this 
inland, as connected with the allowance to be made 
to the garrison storekeepers for wastage, and to 
recommend such per-centage on this head, as, while 
it secures the individuals from loss, will not be 
attended with any unnecessary or unavoidable expen- 
‘f diture of His Majesty’s public stores in this island ; 


{< 
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It seems, from a review of the whole of the pre- 
ceding investigation, that it is a matter of much 
nicety to fix the wastage on nee, so as to meet 
the wishes of his Excellency;—notwithstanding the 
cl<5cuments before the Board are upon many points 
quite conclusive; and on no one more so, than that 
any per-centage on issues is a false way of ascertain- 
ing wastage on rice. 


If the iss-ues be trifling in compsu'ison with the 
quantity of rice in store, there is a great injustice 
to the storekeeper, if the wastage is calculated by 
a per-centage on such issues. On the other hand, 
“ if the issues are great and rapid. Government must 
be a loser by such a mode of settling the wastage* 
“ for' instance, supposing JOOO bags of rice are put 
into store the first day of January, and the whole 
issued in a month afterwards, the storekeeper charges 
‘‘ at the rate of two per cent, on'such issuey,i5r one 
month’s wastage,^ivhicli is twenty-four per cent, per 
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" annum; and though at the same time he kuiy have 
other ricAemaining in store, in which, n«t liaving 
issues, he is exposed to wastage withcuit Allowance, 
yet if during a year he issues the receipts of a yeup, 
“ Government will generally pay a greater per cen^ge 
for wastage than allowed by the Company’s regula- 
tions, whicli, at the greatest extent, is four per cent, 
per annum. On the other hand, if the rice remain 
a very long time in store (as it does at Colombo, 
“ three or four years), two per cent, on the issue of a 
*• year can never represent the wastage that +akes place 
in a quantity of rice equal to the issue of four years, 
and is, in fact, not much more than a wastage of one 
“ half per cent, per annum: besides, the issues of the 
first year may be trifling, and the material issues 
not take place till towards the close of the account; 
which will operate against the storekeeper most 
fatally. 

I. 

i. 

As wastage arises from the operation of time on 
“ the rice, a per-centage according to the length of 
time the rice is exposed to waste must be the only 
true way of indemnifying. 

“ The Board have now to give their opinion as to 
the rate to be fixed as the future wastage; and 
'' they recommend that the following rule should be 

adopted ;—- 

/ 

Ifjk ^thc first place, all rice to be weighed and 
measured, instead of being only weighed (as. is at 
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preseij^/the practice)^ and entered on the return 
“ accordrag to the actual proportion ^Itween the 
real weight and the measurement, and not accord- 
to the fixed rate which has hitherto been done, 
and which is not a correct method. Also, when a 
large quantity is issued by weight from the store, a 
measurement must take place* as well as weighing, 
and the quantity he struck off accordingly. 

, Secondly, the wastage to be allowed a*s follows; 
viz, Up<im Mooghy, one per cent, upon all rice 
that shah have been in store for a period of three 
^•/months, or for any lesser period. [Tliis allow- 
ance is given upon rice that has been in store for a 
lesser period than three months, owing to the loss 
that is always sustained in lodging rice in store and 
delivering it out.] 

One and a half per cent, upon rice that shall have 
been in store more than three months, and not 
“ more than six months, 

A 

Two per cent, on riee that shall remain in store 
more than six months, and not exceeding nine. 

Two and a half per cent, on rice that sliall have 
“ befen in store more than nine months, and not more 
than twelve months; and so on, adding one half 

per c^nt. every three months. 

. » 

^ f ' 

The above rates relate solely to Mooghy rice aod 
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“ coast of Malabar. Upon Karce, Chittigong\^.Pacl\ery, 
“ Cochin, #oast of Coromandel, and Chingfelese rice,. 

being of a grain more tender and more IjHible to the 
“ destruction arising from worms, the Hoard recotn- 
mends, for the first three months, the same wastage 
as uponMooghy; but for all times above three months 
““ the rate should be one half higher than is allowed 
upon INIoogliy, namely, three-fourths per cent, for 
“ every three months.” 

* 

It is remarked, that the heat produced by. rice, when 
heaped in large piles, will not allow insects living inside 
of it; consequently, the greatest w astage ahvays takes 
place on the outward surface. From tins it is justly 
concluded, and experience proves it, to be most ad- 
viseable to keep rice in spacious rooms, and, as much 
as possible, in large piles, so as to present the smallest 
possible surface in projiortion to the quantity of grain 
contained in them. To have it in small piles, either 
ill bags, or loose, is ruinous, by the wastage, wdiich 
becomes a matter of very serious importance. 

Besides paddy, Ceylon produces several kinds of 
inferior grain, which the natives occasionally feed upon: 
these are, the nacheny and hahalecurecan, which are 
sown in high grounds and valleys in October, and 
gathered in January; "mouttes, sown in December, 
and cut in February; mnnghetto, sown in May, and 
taken uo in July; the cavalleringho and backiheringo, 
plac«^,f under gimuid in May and June, mixed with 
the kinds of rice that I have menjtioned growing upon 
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elevated soils, and are cut with them in the month of 
Octobci' 'following. All these inferior so|^ts of grain 
'flourish iir^valleys and high grounds. The reader will 
be surjiiiscd, that a country which can produce such a 
variety of crops, and where the hand of Nature is so 
liberal and bountiful, should ever feel distress for want 
or scarcity of food. It must certainly be remarked, 
that, notwithstanding this surprising variety of pro¬ 
ductions, rice is the chief support of life; and all the 
others, grain or roots, are but a wretched substitute. 
The^maize, the culture of w'hich is just now beginning 
to be enlctrged, is v’t^orth them all put together, in 
nourishment and wholesomeness of food, as ivell as 
in richn^’ss of production. But we must nevertheless 
blame the natives of Ceylon for their indolence and 
want of exertion ; as nowhere can the insufficiency of 
the* gifts of the soil towards the support and comfort 
of the people, unassisted by the powerful and pro¬ 
ductive aid of their industry, be more forcibly proved. 


No. XU.—CLOTH. 

» 

After rice, cotton cloth is the greatest object of 
importation at Ceylon: and upon examination of the 
sums paid annually for this article, and of the valut* 
of all our exports, we*find the former to bear the pro¬ 
portion of five-twelfths to the latter. Yet, with proper 
industry On the part of the natives, and wise measuri s 
on tot of Government^ nearly the \rhole of tus 'heavy 
loss to the island may be saved; for the Cevion pt. i 




can ])roduce the finest cotton. I have seen ii in tlie 
highest perfection, both of the Bourbon a;-id Brazil 
sort; and the Nankeen better than any ptlier. It 
grows luxuriantly in different soils, with little (Jare 
being bestowed upon it, after it is well planted. Some 
is now cultivated at Battiealo and Chilaw, but more 
at Hambangtotte, whence it is taken to several villages 
of challias or einnanion-peelers, in the Galle province; 
but j^articularly to the vicinity of Ainbelaingodde, 
where it Is manufactured by them into cloth. At 
Batticalaw, Maiiar, Chilaw, and Putlam, some white 
strong cloth, of different degrees of fineness, is manu¬ 
factured, remarkably well adapted for the dress of the 
natives, and of soldiers, in that warm climate. At 
Jaffnapatam, a great variety of coloured cloths are 
manufactured for the dress of the natives, by whom 
they are much esteemed ; but the cotton with which 
fthis cloth is made is for tlie most part imported. On 
the west, sbuth, and ,south-east coast of Ceylon, the 
cotton-plant gives the finest pods, four months after 
the seed is put under ground ; and will continue in a 
good healthy state, yielding cotton for four years ; after 
which time the plantation must be renewed. But the 
indolence and ignorance of the Ceylonese make them 
rear this plant, whenever they do, without preparing 


proper beds for it, or even breaking the gix)und through 
which the roots must .sj^-ead; and if is indeed ; sur¬ 
prising how it flourishes, with such a total neglect of 


that assistance wdiich is requisite from the hand of 
the Iju^^bandman. ^ In that pail of the country 


where it has a quicker growth, in consequen«-e of 
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frequent rains, the colour of the white cotton is 
occasionally injured by them, when the pods are 
’ ripe andf burst. The nankeen-coloured cotton, how¬ 
ever, does not suffer from that circumstance. Th» 
cultivation of this plant, in every way so valuable to 
Ceylon, deserves the attention of the Colonial Govern¬ 
ment, and of every Civil servant ()f that establishment 
who is a well-wisher to its prosperity. The natives, 
however, are still so much impressed with the opinion, 
that everything which-iiiuropeans attempt to direct them 
in,"Is always intended for tlieir own Immediate profit, 
and not for the good of the people, that, upon the 
occasion of my taking some pains to spread the cotton 
s«eds amongst the villages in the vicinity of Colombo, 
and at my calling frequently to shew them the manner of 
planting them, and examine its growth, several of the 
natives inquired, whether, when the cotton should be 
gathered, it was not to be taken for my emolument. 
Public spirit and disinterestedness are hot «?lie failing of 
their Head-men ; and it is incumbent upon us to give 
them strong and frequent examples of those virtues, 
to make them believe in their existence. If the culti¬ 
vation of this plant should become general, I need not 
say of what infinite advantage it would be to the popu¬ 
lation, by the increased demand for labour, in the 
different stages of the manufactuj e, from the gathering 
of tjie pods to the last finishing of the cloth, in a 
country where, as I have already proved, there is at 
present s^o little employment for that labour; besides * 
the food which th6 CQtton-seed would afford to their 
cattle, which are generally excessively poor sfbd leaii. 
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The soil and climate of our new acquisitions in the 
Candian territory arc peculiarly adapted to the rearing of 
this produce, iu which the colony possesses^ a rich 
store of public wealth, if we know how to avail our¬ 
selves of it. 

** ■ 

The Dutch in Ceylon pursued, for a long time, in 
the importation and sale of cloth, the same system 
which they had established in every other branch of 
trade, that had any prospect of large profits ; namely, 
a monopoly. In the latter part of their government, 
however, as they began to be guided by more liberal 
and extended views of the I'eal prosperity of their 
Eastern establishments, they opened this trade to tfis 
enterprise and speculation of merchants ; continuing 
only to make up at Colombo their investments of cloth 
manufactured near Totecoreen and Palamcotta, which, 
as I have already stated, were exported to Holland, there 
printed, and afterwards taken to Spain, for the South- 
American markets. The Dutch Company’s Govern¬ 
ment sold only in the island some cloth tln>t was found 
damaged, or, for some other reason, was not approved 
of for their home investments. Not less mindful, 
however, of the emoluments of the Company, than of 
the general welfare of tlie colony, they imposed a high 
duty upon the cloth imported by private traders, 
namely, twenty per cent, ad valorem, and farmed it to 
renters. All the cloth which was manufactured on the 
island, within the Dutch territories, was ako subject 
to a tax, the amount of which I have, at the present 
time, ho means precisely to ascertain. But in the 
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years 3 800 and 1801^ wliicli was not long after we 
had taken possession of them, this tax, levied at Manar 
and Jaffjiipatam, amounted to five per cent, and still 
continued to be farmed out*, and levied at that rate. 
At M^nnr it was, for a few years, during our admi¬ 
nistration, injudiciously raised to seven and a half per 
cent.; but afterwards it was again^reduced to five f. 

The renters of the cloth Import Duties, unmindful 
of the effect that a rertiission of j)art of them might 
produce, b)^ curtailing what w'as actually a premium 
upon the home manutacture, and stmsible of deriving 
a larger revenue, in the Increased quantity of cloth 
ini'j^d;ed, by their being remiss in the exaction of 
that duty, they satisfied themselves with only fifteen 
per cent, and in some instances with less. 

Besides the desire that the Dutcl\ Government 
had of deriving a large revenue-from this l^ranch of 
trade, they could not be insensible to the policy of 
favouring their home manufactures, against those cloths 
which v/ere imported from Bengal, or from several 
parts of the coast opposite to dr near Ceylon, which 
belonged to the English. 


* This tax has always been levied by a stamp affixed on the * 
cloth. flCljc same is done up^n all clqths imported. 

f The Dutch public servants were allowed to have looms for 
making, their own clotli, within their houses or inclosiu'cs, free 
from the tax, *for their lioij^e consumption. Many of thedi abused 
this privilege, and actually k(fpt up large mantdketories. * * 
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Wlien the island was conquered^ and placed under 
the Madras Presidency, it was equally natural, that 
the manufactures of those territories which had long 
been under that Presidency, should be encouraged in 
their exportations to Ceylon. The duties upon cloth 
imported into that island were then reduced to seven 
and a half per cent. ,and therefore brought more upon 
a level with that upon cloth of the home manufacture. 
In the month of March 1805, it had been wisely 
decided by the Board of Reventi^ and Commerce, that 
the tax upon all the cloth manufactured in C%lon 
should be abolished; but I am uninformed of the 
reason, which prevented that salutary measure from 
being carried into effect. 

It is a fact, that the families of weavers, which 
were in considerable numbers at Jaffnapatam and 
Manar, under the Dutch Government, are now much 
diminished, many having left the country. The ave¬ 
rage yearly amount of this revenue under the Dutch, 
was, at Jaffnapatam, 11,000 rix-dollars^ and, at Manar, 

_ r*. 

2,250. The amount of the revenue of the same farm, 
for the undermentioned years, beginning in April, was 
as follows 



1809-10 


18U-12 

1812-13 

Jaffnaputara ..... 
Mauar. 


Rix-’dollars. 

8,600 

1,750 

Jtix-doUan.'' 

9,265 

1.0-10 

Rix-doUan. 

8.860 

1,410 
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whichj if we take into account the veiy great deprecia- 
^ that Ijas taken place in the value of the rix-dollar, 
* a grej^^deal more than 100 per cent., proves that 
^ there is not, at present, one-half, or one-third, of the 
quantity of cloth manufactured in these provinces that 
tlfcere was formerly. 

/■ 

It is upon a full consideration of all hitherto 

stated on this very important subject, that I have been, 
« 

for several years, a strong advocate for the total aboli- 
tioii^f the tax upon Ceylon-manufactured cloth, and 
for increaang the duties upon that which is imported. 
Certainly, the public revenue derived now from the 
d qties upon this branch of commerce is of sufficient 
consequence to render Government unwilling to relin¬ 
quish it; which would eventually be the case, wdien 
the manufacture should have spread in every part of the 
country, as I am confident it would: but it would 
also be a narrow-minded policy, not tef use every 
method to procure employment and affluence to a large 
portion of «Iie population, for fear of losing a certain 
branch of the public revenue, W'hich might be com¬ 
pensated by the imposing of some other less destiaictive 
system of taxation. 

« 

I am aware that I have here entered into inquiries 
which would seem to belong, to a future part of the 
work, where I intend to treat of the Government 
Rev^ue ;.but I thought the latter reflections tyould not 
strike; w^ith equal elfecfe, if not placed where we are 
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taking a view of the effects that this article of importa¬ 
tion has upon the general balance of the Cej l^n trade j 
while, with more industj-y at home, and a well- 
directed measures on the part of Government, not one- 
tenth of it need be imported; and thousands might .he 
made active and comfortable, who now, for want lof 
employment, sleep away their days, almost unconscious 
of existence, except when under the immediate feeling 
of want and sickness, which are the inevitable compa¬ 
nions of idleness and poverty. 

There is another object of agriculture and manufac¬ 
ture, which well deserves the attention and exertions 
which the present Governor has, most laudably, bestowed 
upon it, with that perseverance and public spirit which 
-so eminently characterize him. This is the hane or 
hemp of Ceylon. To prove the value of this produc¬ 
tion, it will suffice to state, that a sample, both of the 
hemp in its raw statCj^ and of some canvas woven with 
it, being sent, in the year 1812, to a gentleman at 
Calcutta (one of the proprietors of the Calcutta docks), 
he stated his opinion, that it was the best and strongest 
fibre he had seen in India: that it would make the 

i' 

strongest cordage hitherto manufactured there; and 
he immediately demanded, for a more extensive trial, 
twenty hundred weight of it. And experiments having 
been tried, by the late Admiral Sir Samuel Hoed, the 
result of which was, that a small cord of it bore l6olbs, 
weight,,while one of the same size, taken froni the 
cordag| of his ovyu ship, broke 135, all tlK> hemp . 
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that Ceylon could then produce was engaged for the 
uf.. his’^ajesty’s navy at Trincomale. 

•I’X'he manner of rearing this hemp Is exceedingly 
si|nple.' It'arrives at perfection in three or four months 
^cr the sowing of it; and will grow in any soil, pro¬ 
vided it be soft. Sandy soil, of which there is so much 
in the old territories, unfit for any other object of hus¬ 
bandry, is well adapted to the cultivation of this plant; 
and the provinces of Candy, also, will produce it 
with scarcjjly any labour. It is only necessaiy to have 
the soil slightly moved, and to take care that the 
plants do not grow too close. The process of clearing 
thKftbres from the stocks is equally simple: the plant 
is cut when the seed upon it becomes dry, and it is 
steeped for seven days in fresh water ; then it is tied at 
one end, in small fagots of thirty or forty stocks each, and 
beaten upon the surface of the water; hy which means 
the outer shell or coat is detached, and falls off. These 
fagots are afterwards laid on the ground, till they are 
nearly dry; and being then shaken, the stocks separate, 
and leave the clean hemp, ten or twelve feet long. I 
have already stated, that*almost every part of Ceylon 
will produce this plant; and it has been cultivated for 
many years in the provinces of Colombo, Point de 
Galle, Jaffna, and Batticalo, but in very small quan¬ 
tities*; and has liithertd been bnly applied by fishermen 
to flaking their nets and lines ; in doing which, both^. 
with h^rnp, with \!otton. thread, and in thd coarsest 
net, with the fines! tiir, they are extremelyi expert. 
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Nets are to be purchased of such excellent texture, and 
so exceedingly cheap, that this article of nVinufacfure 
would well deserve the attention of speculato/sV 

I 

Premiums have been promised to those who shoufd 
rear the best hemp ; and a fair price has been ofTereU 
for all that the nativet* choose to bring for sale to the' 
Government Collectors, in the different districts or 
provinces. The immediate care of Government, how¬ 
ever, has been bestowed upon tile’island of Delft, one 
of those adjacent to Jaffnapatam, as a spot*for a 
plantation of this hemp, under its own direction, and 
on account of the public. 

The circumference of this island is about twenty-one 
miles; the soil, in part rocky, but generally of light 
earth, with loose coral stones scattered upon the sur¬ 
face. It is slightly impregnated with salt, and produces 
excellent grass for pasture. There is good water, 
particularly at the south-west side. The inhabitants 
are, as in Jaffpupatam, Malabars of different casts. 
The Vellales, or superior cast, live in two villages; one 
on the west side, called Tekkocr, and the other on the 
east side, called Klekkoer. The lower class, called 
Farrias or Pallas^ who are Catholics, and whose fore¬ 
fathers were converted to Christianity by the Portu¬ 
guese, live in scattered huts, along the north side of 
^the island. Palmyras and cocoa-nut trees are here, in 
abundance, and are the property’of the inhabitants; 
who alsp cultivate i some cottoh-pants, but have no 
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prc^)erty in the soil, which belongs to Government. 
Ih ti:^ ifjhfcd (which comprehends a surface of at least 
12 , 0004 #ii(j(res of land which may be cultivated, and pas- 
Sui-land) has been established, for many years, a stud 
of morses belonging to Government; but to this esta- 
bwshment I shall have occasion to advert hereafter. It 
was found, upon survey, that bes^es the land required 
for their pasture, and the making of hay, which is 

here excellent, there was a very considerable track 

« 

capable of being empioyed, with great advantage, to 
the rearing of the Ceylon hemp, and for the manu¬ 
facturing It into cordage. An establishment has 
lately been formed, therefore, for that purpose, which 
thv£e,is «very reason to hope will be attended with 
full success. 


No. XIII.—SUGAR. 

While it is proper to point out the different pur¬ 
suits of husbandry and manufacture, to which the 
industry of the country may be guided, with general 
advantage to its populatipn, it may be a task of no 
less utility, to warn the unwary speculators of the 
dangers that may attend other enterprises, where the 
prospects of success may not be so favourable. JX 
may,* at any rate, be of advantage to them, to know 
the^ difficulties they have to encounter; and which 
have, in former tirjies, occasioned the failure of simi¬ 
lar utiderjtakings. 
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The cultivation of the sugar-cane tias b^^en 
attempted twice, upon an enlarged scale, o/i (.hcji^mV, 
spot, near Caltiira; and both times has w^casioned . 
great loss to those who ventured upon it: and 
therefore was abandoned. This failure may be attii- 
buted to various causes, some of which were loca^, 
and could have bee,n avoided by a better choice of^ 
soil; but others will affect every plantation anef 
manufacture of sugar, that may be attempted in any 
part of the island. 


I have seen sugar-canes growing most luxuriantly, 
in several parts of the country, where the soil was 
rich and soft; but the natives make no other iv^''"'5f 
those canes, than to chew and suck them. Tiie plan¬ 
tation J have spoken of was, in the greatest part, 
upon a sloping ground ; in my opinion, too dry, hard, 
and i^oor : in co^nsequence of which, the canes did not, 
except in a' few places? reach their full growdh; and, 
when pressed, did not }ield the quantity of juice that 
was to be expected from them. In richer soil, how¬ 
ever, which should bo'well worked, there is little doubt 
but Oil the south-west, south, and south-east coasts 
of the island, as well as in the newly-acquired terri¬ 
tory, this production would reach the highest degree 
of perfection: yet no such market or price could 
be obtained for the sugar, as to secure sufficient 
profits to any person who might venture upon a 
large plantation. I have already^stated, that jagery 
(a kind^of sugar made from the 1 juice of the cocoa- 
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n(/ trec„Yie palmyra-tree, and the nipere). Is made 
fn Very fate quantities, and sold for a mere trifle 
j[one“f«5uym or one-sixth of the price of the cheapest 
SL|^ar), and generally used by the natives of Ceylon; 
bisides’a Considerable supply, which is exported to the 
gOntinent of India. Therefore, to obtain a market, 
to any extent, among the natives, is hojjelcss; and 
the consumption of the best class of Europeans and 
burghers (for the lowest of them use jagery in prefe¬ 
rence) will libt^afFord a siiflicicnt sale to make it a 
matter of,importance to a large plantation. 

It would likewise be difficult to rear and manufac- 
ti^Vij^sngar in Ceylon that could be sold cheaper than 
what is imported there from Bengal, should this be 
again attempted upon a large establishment. In 
Bengal, I am informed, the sugar-canes are reared 
generally by the natives in small [Jantations; and 
the sugar manufactured, in Ifttle quantities, in their 
huts, and at a very trifling expense. From Bengal, 
where it sells for seven or eight rupees per mauml of 
eighty-four lbs. in the Calcutta market, making 3^/. 
per lb. it is exported to t^^ery part of India. Whatever 
may be said as to tbe greater produce which may be 
had from husbandry and manufacture, by managing 
them upon a large scale, when vve consider the 
instance in question,* I thinlt we must admit that the 
piinciple here fails; for I am told that sugar canno^ 
be procured at so^cbeap a rate at the planTtations in 
the West Indies. I Should it, tlifcrcforc, beilhougbt 
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advisable to afford any encouragement to tbis braij,':5h 

of husbandry and manufacture in Ceylon,^ vi e ^uld 

insure a greater prospect of success, by indecciDg the 

•> 

natives to cultivate the cane in their little gardeisid 
and to manufacture the sugar in their huts,'and witi- 
the simplest and commonest utensils_, than to verJ, 
tiire upon any more extensive plan, 


No. XIV.—GENERALITY OF GOODS IMPORTED. 

After having taken a view of the chief articles of 
importation, grain and cloth, I shall offer a few remarks 
on the subject of all other goods brought to the island, 
considered under one collective head. The first rer'-’^iK 
that we are led to make, in <!asting our looks upon this 
part of the commercial statements, (see Tables from 
No, 1 to 7j inclusive,) is, that the settlement of Eu¬ 
ropeans in that island must increase considerably this 
branch of importation^ and tend to swell the com¬ 
mercial balance that now oppresses it. Tliis obser¬ 
vation will bear with greater weight, when we see, on 
the opposite sides of the above-mentioned Tables, 
that the European Governments have seized upon the 
best sources of exportation, the cinnamon and pearls; 
so that were the imports diminished to the extent of 
the demand which is occasioned by the European 
troops and settlers, and ‘were those chief articles of 
exportation left to the free trade of the natives’of 
Ceylon, thty would possess resources sufficient to meet 
all the'exigencies and wants of theil' country. 
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^ fear tRere is reason to regret the effects of a more 
liirect iiAlVference of Government upon the objects 
of irnporvnfrom England; although it origmatcd in a 
wish to afford a relief to the civil and military 
gf^ntlemen of the settlement, by furnishing them with 
wme, beer, and other commodities, from England^ at 
a fair price, not enhanced by tb^ unfavourableness of 
the exchange. This, however, was but a trffiing 
compensatio^i for the severe loss they were subjected 
to, by that-ctat^of life exchange, and the depreciation 
01 the currency; while, by that measure, much injury 
was done fo the rising commerce of the island. There 
is reason to hope that this system is about to be 
dil<r'v-atlnued; for the strongest reasons upon this 
subject were some time ago submitted to the Colonial 
Government, upon the occasion of a Board being 
appointed to investigate it, and give their opinions 
upon the policy of continuing those inyestmcnls. My 
opinion was at the time formed, upon the following 
considerations. First, that when Government ven¬ 
tures upon rnercantile transactions, for, the purpose of 
affording a supply of goods to the settlement at such 
a low price as to cover tprime-cost and charges only, 
^vithout laying a profit on them, no merchant can esta¬ 
blish himself against a competition of such a nature on 
the part of Government; and to this, it is to be appre¬ 
hended, may be attributed the withdrawing of several 
merchants, trading in English articles, from the^ 
Colombo’market, land the unsuccessful speculations 
of others. Seconc|ly/ that the yearly arriva) df the 
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Government investments prevented private tra(}i&Ts 
venturing at all upon the importation of aiiy of the 
English commodities and manufactures; fo’A indeedi^ 
not being informed of what goods the Governmfid\ 
investments would be composed, they could hot rir ' 
upon importing any, even of those which were no i 
included in them: on the other hand, the settle¬ 
ment was very unequally supplied vvith their wants by 
Government, having of certain goods more than there 
was a demand for at one period, and* being' totally 
deprived of them at other times. We must, therefore, 
ill this case, as well as in almost every other, regret 
that Government should have ventured upon mer¬ 
cantile speculations, however well intended the in«^'res 
that led to it. 


Before I dismiss the subject of the commercial 
interests of this colony, which is already of great, 
and is likely to be of gi cater, importance to the British 
Crown, I must add a few words in justification of the 
advantages, that may be drawn from well considering 
the various statements, which I have in the present 
work submitted to the' public, and by fixing our 
attention upon its commercial balances which now 
appear against tlie Ceylon merchants. 

The interests which L'have considered in this tvork, 
and the balances shewn in those Tables, are not con¬ 
fined to'the commerce of Ceylon with any specific 
country^ but refer to the general view of all its Imports 
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ExpoVts, in its intercourse with every part of the 
world; rAl it must appear evident, that it is not only 
a balance^if trade that those Tables contain, but also, 
/.?^» some measure, a balance between production and 
ednsumption, and an actual account of the increase 
oir decrease of all that the island produces, that 
may be applicable to supply its wants from abroad. 
'•The arguments made use of, therefore, to prove 
the error of judging of the prosperity or decline of 
comrtierccj frqm ths balance of trade existing between 
t#o specific countries, are by no means applicable to 
the case which we have under examination. 

^ In the review of these statements, there is a cir¬ 
cumstance that is particularly striking; namely, how 
little is the trade carried coastways, which in many 
other countries affords so great a scope to national 
industry and enterprise. This reflection will acquire 
additional strength in the reader’s mind/ when he is 
informed, that the inland trade between the diflerent 
provinces of our old territories is quite trifling, except 
in the object of arack between Bentotte, Caltura, and 
Colombo^ and between the latter and Negombo, upon 
different objects. In other respects, the great bulk 
of the inland trade is confined merely to bringing 
down goods for exportation from the inferior to the 
nearest sea-port. This want of a great inland or 
coasting trade may be attributed, first, to the want 
of manufactures in the island; in consequence 
.whijcb^ every thin^j of that kind^is at once imported 
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from abroad^ to the different ports of Eie 
Secondly, to the very few necessities which e natives 
ha\"e for manufactured goods^ or articles o*..luxury;— 
the simplest and most scanty supply being stifficii^5 
for them. Almost all the exports of Ceyfon are tjlie 
mere produce of the land, with very little added ^o 
it by labour: those productions which arc of the first 
necessity are reared equally in all parts of it; and the 
supplying of the northern districts with some arack 
and cocoa-nut, and the southern with tobacco, form 


the chief support of the coasting trade. It is, however, 
likely to benefit from the increasing production of rice 
in the Batticalo district, which is likely to supply with 


that chief article of food other parts of the island. 
The conveyance of salt for the supply of the different 
sea-ports and provinces gives also some employment 
to coasting vessels; yet, altogether, there is but little 
scope for a coasting trade *- 


* Under Governor Maitland, and by the exertions of the Chiel’ 
Justice, Sir A. JqJinston, the Bankruptcy Laws.were introduced 
at Ceylon: an Institution of great and lasting benefit fo the 
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BOOK III. 

PUBLIC REVENUE. 

PART T. 


No. I.—CINNAMON. 

The pi •hlic .revenlie may properly be divided into 
two distinct branches. One is derived from certain 
productions of the island, upon which Government 
has reserved to itself the exclusive right of collect- 
iry^gnd selling, or from other sources unconnected 
with taxation. 'l''he other comprehends all taxes; 
which I shall class untlcr four heads; namely, 

w 

1 . Land-tax; 

2 . Taxes upon all other property; 

3 . Taxes on consumption ; 

4 . .Capitation taxes. 


I shall begin by examining distinctly the items forming 
the first branch of revepue; occasionally submitting 
such remarks as shall arise from the consideration of 
the subject. The same course will be followed in 


the investigation of the second branch; and the whc 5 le 
closed by a few reflections upon the general system 
of taxation. An inspection, however, of the Table, 
No." l6,' which exhibits the revenues actually 
lected^during the years I8O9, JO, 11 . and,! 2 ", will 
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prepare the reader for the examination whieh we We 
entering into, and will at once afford him a* sufficient 
view of the resources of that Colonial Government. 

* 

The item which first appears in that Tabic is tile 
cinnamon, which is sold to the East-India Company. 
Since Ceylon was discovered by tllfe Poi tugiiese, that 
commodity has attracted the particular attention of the* 
European Governments that have successively taken 
possession*' of that island. Thb' Portuguese consi¬ 
dered it almost as the only source of their revenub. 
The Dutch East-India Company placed so much im¬ 
portance upon this public resource, that it caused 
them to neglect, in a great degree, all others; and^ti 
particular, those, which a more improved and general 
cultivation of the lands would have yielded. Under 
the Dutch, the sale of this article of commerce was 
at first managed by the Colonial Government; but 
the Company became afterwards so jealous of it, that 
it was transferred to the immediate controul of their 
Directors in Holland, where all the cinnamon was 
transported and sold. Many of the Dutch records 
being missing, the time when this change was effected 
cannot be ascertained; hut the successive regulations 
of their Colonial Government, under the dates, Ja¬ 
nuary 9, 1705—^.fanuary 8, and November 3, 1714—- 
May 30, 1744—January 27, and September 30, 1745 
—July 3 J, 1747—^August 2,1749—October 15, 1754 
iApril l‘2, and May 31, 1757—April 30, 176o— 
and June 30, 1773—shew the excessive degree of 
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ftgour v'cjith which' the monopoly was enforced. 

, The selling or giving away the smallest quantity of 
cinnamon (even were it but a single stick), the ex- 
'pvbrting of it, the peeling of the bark, extracting the 
oil either from that or the leaves, or the camphor 
from the roots, except by the servants of Govern¬ 
ment and by their order, as welbas the wilful injuring 
of a cinnamon plant, were all made crimes punish¬ 
able with death, both on the persons committing 
them, and upon every servant of Government who 
should coiviive at it. 

Formcrlj", the crop of cinnamon was collected in 
the forests and jungles; when it was necessary to 
employ a far greater number of persons in tins ser¬ 
vice than are now required. The greater part of the 
trees were in the territories of the King of Candy, 
who frequently, with or without reason, rjefnscd the 
challias or cinnamon-peelers admission into his do¬ 
minions. In this case, from 1300 to 1700 bales of 
cinnamon only could be collected in the Company’s 
districts; and hence the Dutch were, at all times, 
dependent on the caprice of the Court of Candy; 
which, notwithstanding the provisions of the Treaty 
of 1766, had frequently since that period forbidden 
all communication between the Candians and the 
subjects of the Dutch Company. The Dessave or 
Collector of the district of Colombo (De Koke)^ 
piqued at the state of dependence in which the Ciyn- 
pany was held by a. capricious people, who violated 
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the obligations of their treaties without hesitatiofl, 
proposed to Governor Falk, to cultivate cinnaTnon 
on the Company’s lands. This judicious plan was,^, 
at first, rejected by tlie Governor; who, thinkiij|[^ 
the Dcssavc was actuated by interested motives, and 
sought only to obtain the management, of the cin¬ 
namon department "for his own personal boiofit, 
reproached him for his avidity. The Dessavc, how¬ 
ever, positive of the public advantage that would 
result from this project, recpiestcd oiily permission 
to make the experiment, at his own expense. He 
obtained it, and succeeded beyond bis expectations; 
and Mr. Falk, convinced now of his error, gave every 
encouragement to his important undertaking.'' It 
was reserved for Mr. VandergrafF to complete what 
his predecessor had so happily commenced; and to 
his exertions we owe the Bonrishing state in which 
we found the plantations. His success will appear 
the more extraordinary, when it is known that ev^ery 
measure he adopted was counteracted by, the Supreme 
Government ht Batavia, which could not be persuaded 
that any person would think of authorizing con¬ 
siderable extraordinary expenses with no other view 
than that of benefiting the Company. For one hun¬ 
dred and fifty years, Ceylon had supplied the requisite 

quantity of cinnamon, the expense of which was ascer- 

'•1 ^ 

tained and limited : Why then risk the success of a 
^new plan, attended with extraordinary charges ? 

s, 

Such were the arguments of the General Govern- 
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meiit of Dutch India. Mr. VandergratT, however, 
.saw the propriety of the measure, continued his 
plantations, and executed an extent of work which 
must excite jiurprise, when compared with the small¬ 
ness of the sum expended on this account. Finding 
his resources in his knowledge of the genius and 
character of the inhabitants of Ceylon, lie began by 
engaging the Modilears to make plantations of cin¬ 
namon, which the)\djd more or less. Ricjh indivi¬ 
duals, or those holding public employments, followed 
the example, in hopes of favour; and all were rewarded; 
some by honorary titles, others by grants of land, 
and some by an allowance of grain from the Com¬ 
pany’s stores. 

The cinnamon is collected by the cast of the 
Mahabadde, commonly called Challias, The exist- 
ing opinions respecting their origin have been stated 
in the Introduction to this Work. The importance 
of their present employment under Government has 
renderetl them ambitious and vain; they are of a 
turbulent disposition; and it is difficult to rule them. 
Prone to insult the casts which are superior to 
them, they have long aimed at attaining the pri¬ 
vileges of the Vellales; and their demands on this 
head f)ften embarrassed th^ Dutch Government. 
The lands of the Challias are almost all free 
from -cont^ribution Government, and tiiey have*^' 
privileges not enjoyed by other subjects inA'fie 
colony. 
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So long as the cinnamon was collected in*the joTi- 
gles and forests, it was subject to a mixture; for, 
there are various sorts, and some of such inferior 
quality, that they arc called false cinnamon. To av^d 
this mixture, which might arise equally tfoin deceit 
or ignorance, tiic apolliecary and a medical man of' 
the Company attended, when the cinnamon was em- 
baled, to examine that none but the finest sort shoufcl 
be transmitted to Europe. The attention paid, in " 
forming the plantation, to select plants only of the 
first quality, has rendered this formality now less 
necessary; a public English servant, however, and 
experienced native sorters, are still employed for 
that purpose. 


A calculation made by the Dutch, the result of 
long experience, estimated the annual consumption 
of cinnamon at 400,000 lbs.; say 5000 bales, of 
80 lbs. each. Tiie Dutch pretended that the establish¬ 
ment of the plantations ensured the supply of this 
quantity to the Company; and what was spontaneously 
produced in the forests, particularly in those of the 
Candian territory, no longeV furnished any part of this 
article of commerce. Hence they inferred, that a larger 
quantity of cinnamon was procurable in Ceylon than 
was required to supply the demand, and built upon 
that inference the necessity of the strictest monopoly, 
to maintain its high price; which was, at the time 
took possession of the island, 200 per cent, 
beyond the cliarges of its culture and collection. 
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Since tlien, the Vipply which Ceylon has furnished 
,'to the I^nglish East-Inclia Company has been raised, 
‘ for the major part, in the Government gardens ; yet 
a* considerable^jortion has been cut in the forests 
witiiin,.Ae^'andian territory, eitlier with the tacit 
consekft of the King, or at least with the connivance 
of his Government. The Candiana being entirely 
dependent upon us for their supply of salt, the cin¬ 
namon-peelers, at the proper season for collecting 
cinnamon, arc sent^iyto the Candian territory with a 
supply of that necessary commodity; and, dispersing 
themselves^ in the interior, barter it for cinnamon, 
or obtain leave to peel the quantity they require. 

When the island was transferred from the English 
East-Inclia Company to an immediate administration 
under the King’s Government, (namely, on the first of 
January 1802,) it was thought that its interests in the 
sale of cinnamon would be better secured by entering 
into a contract with the Company, granting to them 
the exclusive privilege of exporting thgt article from 
the colony. It was consequently agreed, that the 
Ceylon Government should deliver annually to them 
400,000 Ihs. of cinnamon, making 4,32J| bales, each 
bale consisting of, wdthin a small fraction, lbs. 
of cinnamon ; for which the Company granted to that 
Govdrnrnent a credit of (5p,000, making the price 
of. the cinnamon three shillings per lb. The Com¬ 
pany was, further t 9 credit the colony for thg amount 
of all'clear profits that it should^ make beyonciw/ve 
per cent, on that commodity. No cinnainbn can. 
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consequently, be sold or exportea from Ceylon but 
by the Company; with the exception of what is' 
rejected by their agent there; and that is sold for 
consumption in India, or any conntr\\to th(i eastwanl 
of the Cape of Good Hope, at the price;,on average, 
of 1|: rix-dollar per lb. It is suspected, that, occa¬ 
sionally, part of this coarse cinnamon finds its way 
into the European market, under the appellation of, 
Cassia. The quantity exported annually from Ceylon 
is from thirty to forty thousand pounds English weight, 
which is chiefly taken to Manilla, and thence to 
Acapulco. 

In the year 1806, the Company comjdained of the 
market for cinnamon being so indifferent, that they 
could not clear the prime cost and charges; anrl pro¬ 
posed, that 450,000 lbs. should be delivered annufilly 
at 2 s. &d. per lb. instead of 400,000 at 3 jf.; making 
the amount to b‘e paid annually still the same, namely, 
.5^.60,000. To tl)is proposal Ilis Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment acceded: and it remained in force from August 
18o6, to April 1810, when the parties reverted to the 
former contract. 

In the year 1813 , it was represented by the Ceylon 
Government, that the price current of cinnamon in 
the English markets indicated that large profits were 
made by the Com[)any upon the sale of it, beyo,nd 
file five per cent, to which the Coippany had been re- 
st^fefed in the contract; and therefore that the colony 
had a right to the surplus. In the following year. 
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ij: w.'is agreed b^the Company to allow to the 
^Ceylon Government a sum of 200,000 sterling 
upon that headland to give, in future, -€'.101,000 
^fiterling annualjy, instead of 60 , 000 , for a supply of 
400,000 1^'-. of cinnamon. 

This contract, I understand, has been entered into 
• for seven years. Under the preSsiug pecuniary emer¬ 
gencies of the Colonial Government, this is a wel¬ 
come assisfaiice 

In adjuiting the accounts, however, it will appear 
that a large deduction must be incurred by the colony, 
in consequence of having very seldom delivered the 
stipulated quantity. 

•The number of bales to* be shipped annually is 
4,324 J. The following arc the actual investments 


made from 1802 to 1813 

inclusive. • 

m 

Invcstnimt of 

Bale*; 

Jin'CsliHent of 

Bales, 

1802 . 

3,679 

1803 . . 

• 

4,012 

1803 . 

•2,G80 1 

1 8 O 9 . • . 

3,910 

1804 . . 

2,678 

1810 . . 

4,425 

1805* . 

2 , 469 * 

1811 . . 

4,000 

1806 . . 

4,166 

1812 . . 

4,doo 

1807 . • 

4,850 




« 

X 


'* Up to this date the Ceylon Government debited the Com¬ 
pany for the quantity tinly that had been delivered; hut from^^l' 
year 1^06 inclusive, the wliolc amount of .C.()0,(K30 has heenjbf. 
annually by the Colonial Government. U 1 t 
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The quantity of cinnamon emjyaled annually does 
not depend upon casual production, but on the acti- ^ 
vity used in cutting and peeling, and chiefly upon the 
exertions of the Challias in obtaining a large, supply 
from the Candian territory. 

The cinnamon gardens lay dispersed in great .num¬ 
bers on the south ana south-west coasts of the island, 
between Matura and Chilaw. Some of them are 
surrounded by a ditch, to prevent the Incursions of 
cattle, which are amazingly fond of this plant; but 
the greater number are unprotected, by eidier fence, 
wall, or ditch. The penalties against these incursions 
are unfortunately severe, in proportion to the facility 
.left to their being committed ;—no less, in fact, than 
the forfeiture of the cattle. This obliges tiie owners 
of land and inhabitants *of villages in the neighbour¬ 
hood to keep persons in pay, to prevent their cattle 
from straying into these gardens. The milk which 
these cattle give is so* trifling, and the inhabitants 
who feed upon meat are so few, that the best beef is 
sold for tw'o fa^ms per lb. at the highest, which may 
be equal to about two-pence halfpenny*. 7^o go, 
therefore, to any great expense for cattle is ruinous to 
a Ceylonese, who can derive no advantage from them, 
except the working of the rice-fields ; and it is not 
profitable to him to keep an attendant upon them for^the 
whole year. It has not unflequently happened that the 

_ ^ ^ . j 

tuCTlis Majesty’s troops arc supplied, on average, at die rate of 
gtnuhect aud a qu^ter one fanara and a half per lb. 

had a rigk 
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Challia Lascareens^’^. or guards of the cinnamon 
, ^grounds, who are entitled to a very large share of all 
* seizures, have driv^i unattended cattle into the gardens, 
in order to haw an opportunity of seizing on them. 
Very fe\y .u;:stances of this kind suffice to deter the 
f timy^j^e^nese from rearing or keeping cattle alto- 
g^SiefT; and it is easy to conceive, how this circum¬ 
stance is fraught with the most detrimental colise- 
quences to agriculture. Of late years, in fact, the 
want of cattle for ^tlie cultivation of rice-fields has 
been most severely felt, and has in a great measure 
cramped the industry of the country in the vicinity of 
cinnamon gardens. 

There is also a law in Ceylon, that wherever cinnamon 
grows, either in Government lands, or in private gar¬ 
dens and fields, no kind of cultivation is allowed to be 
introduced, that can in any way do injury to that plant. 
Under such restriction, these lands are cultivated in a 
very negligent manner,*and so as not to afford the 
produce which ought to be derived from,them. 

These weighty considerations induced Governor 
North to attempt to restrict the cultivation of cinna¬ 
mon to tlie principal gardens of the Marendhan and 
Morotto, near Colombo, and one or two more near 
Point Galle and Matura; wljere he expected, that, by 
means of an improved cultivation (as part of those 
gardens was still full, of forest trees), and by.forming 
another "extensive plantation at Kaderane, distant about 
five miles from Negombo, he would be enabled to 
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provide all the cinnamon requir^'Q by the Company; 
and that he could, then, destroy that plant in ever)^' 
other part of the British territory"; by which means 
three very important ends would be aisaincd. For tlie 
first, a more complete monopoly of the commodity, 
and a greater facility in preventing every encroaci.mcnt 
upon it; secondly, that all the other cinnamon ^ro^tn ' 
or private lands where cinnamon was growing, could 
be turned into an unrestrained cultivation of every 
hind of grain ; thirdly, and by far Che greatest, that the 
chief obstacles against the rearing and keeping of cattle, 
as explained above, would thus be removed. 

The Dutch Government, extremely anxious to grow 

within their own territory all the cinnamon they w’anted 

for their investments, granted the possession of much 

land to the Ceylonese, upon condition that each should 

plant with cinnamon one-third part of the land allowed 
«* 

him. TiiK naturally produced an infinite number of 
small gardens, dispersed in every part, where cinnamon 
would grow. • 

In carrying into effect the above excellenf project of 
Governor North, great care was necessary, that none 
of the plantations or small gardens should be destroyed, 
until those which were to be permanently kept up should 
be perfectly adequate to yield the whole supply. • The 
plan was acted upon during Mr. North’s government; 
])ut it was discontinued, upon his qjiitting it, on the plea 
of a.deficiency in the supply of cinnamon; all the small 
gardenfj, that had not been destroyed, were ordered to 
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be preserved^ and n.any from which the cinnamon had 
been rooted out weife again replanted. Too warm a 
desire of seeing t^e plan accomplished, and an un- 
gparded anticipa/ion of it, perhaps, induced the grant¬ 
ing* leave too soon, in some instances, to the holders 
of th^lan^o destroy the plant, which they looked upon 
lihlarance to their prosperity. But tliere can be 
as little doubt concerning the practicability of the mea¬ 
sure, as there is with regard to its expediency; and I 
am confident that it•^^oldd have been finally attended, 
then, with full success, if Ciovernment had persevered 
in it. Thct cultivation of cinnamon, confined to the 
gardens of Mor<»tto, Marendhan, IJeiidelle, Vellizcre,^ 
one or two near Matura, and the very extensive jdanta- 
tion begun by Mr. De Jonville at Kaderane, would he 
perfectly sufficient, when properly attended, to supply 
the*usiial investments,—and, it is reasonably believed, 
at a less expense than what they now cost to the Co¬ 
lonial Government. 


For a de.scription of the plant anc} its dificrent 
species, the m’anner of cultivating it, and the peeling 
and einbaling of the bark, I refer the reader to 
Mr. Cordiner’s Work, winch contains a full and cir¬ 
cumstantial account of it. I will add, th.at it has been 
proved, upon trial, that the plants which grow very- 

luxuriant, upon a moist, rich soil, produce a thick, 

* . * 

spongy^ bark, which is rejected by the sorters as a 
very indifferent kind. In a sandy, dry, and poor soil, 
the grotvth of cinnampn is slow, and its bark thin, 
but of a compact substance, containing less of * watery 
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particles, and more of the ardent ^pirit and oil of 
cinnamon. 

Of the Mahabaddes, which denonwiation coinpie- 
hends all persons attached to the cultivatajn..and pre¬ 
paration of cinnamon, the Challias, properijispe^iKiu^,' 
or peelers, hold the first rank; the labourers, tlie secijio.d • 
although, in common discourse, the appellations of 

Mahabaddes or Challias are indiscriminately used. 

« 

Both had from the Dutch Government grants of lands, 
under the title of Accommodessans and other privi¬ 
leges granted to them, in remuneration of their ser¬ 
vices. They received, besides, when in actual em¬ 
ployment, one parrah and a half of rice, and seven 
fanams and a half, per month. 

The British Government, however, has done away 
the Accommodessans, and withdrawn the privileges 
granted to them ; except the following: 

1st, That all Mahabaddes are entitled to receive 
from Government annually, each of them, 
four parrahs of salt, at the very low price of 
three fanams and'a half per parrah. 

2dly, They pay nothing for the passports of their 
donei/sf. 

* This manner of payinjj;-.thc natives for their labour is fuliy 
explained in another part of tin’s Work. 

f Man^ of the Mahabaddes are traders, weavers, and sea¬ 
faring men: they carry on a trade of arack, coir, arreca nuts, and 
other articles of exportation, from Gey Ion to the coast of Corp- 
inundel. 
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3dly, .They are liso free from the ferry taxes, in 
crossing Jie rivers. 

Instead of theirlormer pay, they receive, when em- 
Tlayod, three rix-dollars per month, and one parrah 
of rice.' i'ifty labourers, or peelers, form a ranchio, 
company, and work under the superin- 
^mdance of a Maharale, and two Codadoreas. The 
Maharale’s pay is five pariahs of rice, and fifteen rix- 
dollars ; the.Codadoreas’, three parrahs of rice, and nine 
rix-dollars each; per*mont]i. 

It is an established rule in the cinnamon depart¬ 
ment, to make monthly stoppages from the pay of the *" 
Maharales, Codadoreas, peelers or labourers, agree¬ 
ably to tlie following scale ; namely : 

From the Maharales, Two parrahs of rice, and five rix-dollars. 
From the Codadoreas, One ditto, . . . and three ditto. 

From the peelers and labourers,.one ditto. 

• 

The sum thus collected is, on a certain day, distri¬ 
buted among them by the superinljpndant of the 
department, at his own discretion; fining some, and 
rewarding others, according to their deserts. 

To the Mahabadde cast there are Head-men, with 
the titles of Modilears and Mohanderarns, who are 
dividied into two classes; namely. Head-men of districts, 
who have the superintendance of the Mahabaddes in 
then* villages, keep registers of them, and regulate the 
internal police of tlje cast; and Head-men for a 
general superintendanqe of the gardens, and directing 
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the work of the peelers and labourers. The Head-men 
of districts receive from Governmont a fixed salary of 
tw’enty-five, forty, fift)', or seventy-fi je rix-dollars per 
month: the Head-men, for their superlntendance ot 
the work, are paid a contingent allowance of a small 

s 

sum per diem for every man that is labouitn^'ui.'^^r 
them ; the precise aii'.ount of which 1 iiuve not, at pre,; 
sent, the means to ascertain. 


There are, also, a first IModdear and first Mohan- 
deram, who manage the department under the English 
Superintendant. These two situations have, for several 
V ears, been filled by the two brothersRajapaxe, with much 
advantage to the public, and credit to themselves. 


Now that we have effected the conquest of the 
interior of the island, where cinnamon is to be plenti¬ 
fully obtained, (supposing it be ascertained, in the 
course of two or three years, that w’e can keep peace¬ 
able possession of it.) it may be a matter deserving 
serious consideration, whether Government may not 
disencumber itself of the whole establishment, and 
purchase the cinnamon from the natives at a fixed 
price*. This certainly would stimulate the general 
industry of the country, and induce its inhabitants to 
cultivate this plant, the bark of which would probably 


* Tlie whole investment that is now (Vdly expected to arrive 
home (4500 bales) has been cut in the Candian territory, since it* 
eoiKjuest • and twice the quantity cotdd have been collected, if* 
ri'quij'ed. 
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cost Go'vXjrnmcnt lesa than it does now^ by the charges 
of the present cstal^shinent. Without doubt it may 
i)c averred, that, by the latter mode, while we merely 
pay the' price oT the cinnamon, which, in this way, 
costs .about three or four fanams per lb., we keep up 
a rVv.tit pmitical influence, by the number of persons 
^mt are employed immediately, under Government. 
Certain it is, that if the present system is continued, 
the number .of gardens ought to be reduced, and the 
cultivation of cinnamon confined to the principal ones, 
near Colombo, Point do Guile, and Matura, as it ^"as 
projected by Governor North. This system would, at 
all times, make the Ceylon Government, in a greatc 
measure, independent of any event in the Cimdian 
country. After our having retained pacific possession 
of that country for several years, the number of those 
gardens, too, might be reduced, in proportion to the 
dependence that could be placed on a regular supply 
from Candy. 


No. II^PEARL FISHERY.' 

CO>'SJI)I.IlED AS A IIRVKKUE OF THE C()(.ONl.VI, COVElUfMCKT. 

• 

It has, I believe, been the ambition of every suc¬ 
cessive Governor, since we acquired the possession of 
Ceylon, to place this source of revenue upon such* a 
systeAiatic plan, if possible, as to derive from it a per¬ 
manent sum yearly: but hitherto their endeavours 
have failed; and the periods at which the fisheries 

i' 

can.be effected, appear, still, to remain a n]atter of 
great uncertainty. Pearl-oyster banks seem to occupy 
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many parts of the Straits of Mannar: those opposite 
Condatchie extend about eleven i»\iles, from north to 
south. Pearl-oysters are found at Totecoreen, and 
opposite Chilaw, upon a small bank. The Dutch had 
discontinued the pearl fisheries since the year 1-768 ; 
but, in 1795 , Commissioners had been app^intethfor 
the examination of the banks; and the result of the!’* 
inquiry promised a very abundant produce. We availed 
ourselves of this information, found in the Dutch records 
of JafFnapatam ; and, in the Spring of 1796 , fished on 
tli^ banks with success; selling the boats, separately, 
to speculators, at so much per day 

Tire fisheries of the years 1797 and 1798 were sold 
to the same renter, who re-sold the boats separately; 
and their produce was such as to furnish handsome 
fortunes to many individuals, who W’ere concerned in 
those fisheries. > The fishery of 1799 was administered 
by three Commissioners, and the boats w'^ere sold 
separately: but it appeared that the banks had been 
exhausted, and the expectations of Government were 
in every way disappointed. Since that period, the 
privilege of fishing on the pewl banks has been sold to 
general renters. 

The following is a statement of the revenue derived 
from this colonial resource, since the year 1796 ; 
viz.: 


* Namely, the privil^e of fishing with a boat, manned with a 
c.:rtain fixed number of divers. 
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Ill 1796 . . j..^’60,000 

1797 . . 110,000 

1798 ......... 140,000 

1799 ••• ■. 30,000 

Tlie small bait|C« opposite Chilaw were fished in the 


year 1803, and produced 

.... ^15,000 

In 1804 . 

. . . # 75,000 

1806 . 

. 35,000 

1808 . 

. 90,000 

% ^ 

i8og . . . , . 

. 25,000 

1814. 

• • 



The fisheries of the years 1803, 9 , and 14, wefe 
sold to the same renter. That of I8O9 had been sold 
for 260,000 Porto-Novo pagodas ; but having failed, 
a remission was granted him, which reduced the 
revenue of that year to 25,000/. 


This remission has never been stipulated in* the 
renters’ contracts ; but they always expect it in case of 
a considerabhf-failure. It was effected,^ in that year, 
fn the most liberal and satisfactory manner to all 
parties: not only the ptincipal renter was released 
from his conditions, but also, by common consent, 
every undci-renter, or sub-renter. It was not only 
the keej)iiig up the credit of the fishery that de¬ 
manded this measure, but thfe; preservation, likewise, 
of the pearl-banks ; which, if allowed to be fished when 
there afe bo longer laige and ripe oysters remaining, 
would be .utterly destroyed, by the taking up» 6 f the 
young ones, . 
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It is unaccountable how the Dutch neglepted^ for 
so many years, to derive a revei^nie from the pearl- 
fishery ; as it is evident, fi om what has been justly 
stated in Cordiiier’s Ceylvn, that many oysters rnuat 
have died, and the pearls have been, washed off, from 
the year 17^8 to 1796* There is yome reason to 
"apprehend, however, that we have, on the other KUirvh 
been too eager in prosecuting this fishery. The num¬ 
ber of boats we have usually employed has been from 
200 to 250- The Dutch, in 1/05, when the banks 
were quite . 11, had recommended the employment of 
only 120 K .ts. With a small number of boats, the 
fishery was kept under a more strict inspection, the 
taking of small oysters more easily [>revcnted, and 
the fraudulent fishing by unlicensed boats much better 
guarded against. 

The fishing, therefore, with a less number of 
boats, as well as the selling of the boats, either single, 
or in small lots of five or'six boats each, appear, 
to me, measures to be recommended ; tiie one for the 
preservation of the banks, the other for the pecuniary 
interest of Government, and for giving an opportunity 
to the small capitalists in Ceylon to venture upon this 
speculation, and to purchase the boats direct from 
Government, instead of paying an advanced price to 
the renter, who has almost always been a me; chant 
of the continent of India, and not an inhabitant of 
Ceylon. ‘ ' , , 

K 

I 

Aftpr^a good fishery, there is a small revenue derived 
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to Government, by selling the j^nce to search for 
' upon the sandy sl^res at Eondatchie, over the 

daces^ where the pearl-oysber^-wei deposited, and the 
^ feoWitry'^^und thenuJTJiose who have purchased the 
fishing-boa privilege of searching, during 

the fixst six weeftg after the fishery, for pearls, on the 
spot where the oysters of those boats, which are gene- 
rally kept distinct, were deposited; for they are indeed 
^ ^leaped, without further care, upon the sand. If the 
fishery has been successful, the spot where he contents 
of each boat have been deposited will sel for 120 or 
130 Porto-Novo pagodas, about 5 or Ooc rix-dollars. 
After these six weeks, the privilege of further scmcIT 
belongs to Government; and the whole farm, fin the 
first six months following, will sell, sometimes, for 
7 or. 8,000 rix-dollars. 

With respect to the fisheries that ha^^e taken place 
since the year 1708, it has been remarked, that the 
oysters no lojiger produce the same proportion of 
fine large peiirls, as were collected fi^om those in 
179^5, 7, and 's. An intelligent and assiduous public 
servant thin^^‘. that the ^ounger oysters, being dis- 
turbed by the divers in taking up the large ones, are in 
some manner injured, and prevented from forming the 
fine large pearls. This gentleman. Captain G. Laugh¬ 
ton, wfio held the situation of TVIaster Attendant, first 
at Poirit de (|^le, and afterwards at Colombo, from the 
year 17 ^ till 1813, attended and directed the inspec¬ 
tion of the banks and “all the fisheries, during that 
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period ; mid under *him the dlflerent super!tvfendants 
of the fisheries made iKeir apprenticeship:—his opinion 
is therefore of weight;^ matters. On the otlrtY 

hand, it was found, when th’ie were fished after the, 
long interval in which the DIvj^^-O.o^trAutent had 
neglected them, that heaps of the shells of the old oysters 
were found upon the,banks, whereon they had died ; 
and It is, I believe, well ascertained, that the pearl-oyster 
will not live above seven or eight years. Some doubt 
may therefore arise, whether iiiofe is gained or lost 
by allowing the banks to rcanain undisturbed longer 
than that period. I think, however, that the loss 
tyould be the greatest; and, as every Governor is 
anxio’os to collect as much revenue as possible, from 
all public resources, during his government, which i? 
not likely to last longer than six or seven years, the 
pearl-oysters have little chance of being left to die of 
old age. 


A commission of two per cent, upon the clear pro¬ 
duce of the pearl-fisheries has been granted to the 
superintendant; and this appointment }\as^ so often 
been conferred on the Private Secretary <6^ the Gover¬ 
nor, that it has been by many (alth^ifigh, 1 believe, 
without good foundation) considered as a coimnission 
a'ttached to that situation. The old Civil servants have 
certainly a stronger clahn to k; as being, one 'of the 
Very few gifts in the Governor’s power t<^onfer upon 
old and'well-deserving persons. Who liav^e spent the 
best part of their lives, and injured their health and con- 
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stitution in his Majesty’^ servicel^ Ceylon, and contri- 
• felted, by their exertion^ to th^’elfare of the colony. 

^t 0 &|to sjpggest, that the com¬ 
be vested in two 


5 I ma, 

•i^ssid 
or three CwiTs 
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The chank * fishery is an object of material conse¬ 
quence to the British Ceylon Ciovernment, in point of 
revenue; which, till the year 1813, was derived from 
this article in two ways: first, by the sale of the 
exclusive privilege of fishing this shell, which^giy^s 
the amount stated in Table, No. Hi: secondlj^, the 
export duties upon the chanks, when taken from 
Ceylon, making an average of 5000 rix-dollars a year. 
But this fishery is even of greater importance; because 

it is a great nursery for divers, whose services are 

■ 

wanted ir the pearl fishery. 

The chankis a sea-shell, which is sawe^ into rings of 
difterent sizes, and worn by all Indian women, as an or¬ 
nament, on their arms, legs, toes, and fingers. But the 
great mar^t for.the sale of these shells is Bengal, where 
a religious prejudice is entertained in their favour; in 
consequence of which, thousands of them are buried 
with the bodies of opulent ajid distinguished persons 
in .that part of India: this is the cause of the great 

and constant demand for them. 

■-*' * _ \ ___ ■ 

- ■' ' ■ ^ ~ 

* Called by Cordiixer, chq^quv. 
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The only chanl^/hery that was established by the 
Dutch in Ceylon, attached to the revenue dep^nt' 
ment of Jaffnapatau!; hii-d to-ually rented out, ^it’tha 
place, from the first" day ^of S^i,*ember, to tbe‘"thk'ty- 

first of the following August. ' 

1 ' 

'' 

By the early regulations of the Dutch, the fishery 
was confined to the coast of Ceylon and the adjacen*^ 
little islands, extending from the north end of Calpen^ '^^ 
teen to the point of land nearly opposite to JafFnapa- 
tam, called Calamony; and to a depth of water not 
exceeding three fathoms, with the view of keeping clear 
of rf]i€ pearl-banks, which lie in deeper water. 

The number of boats to be employed in the fishery 
was restricted to twenty-five, and the number of divers 
in each boat to twenty-five also, making the total 
number of 025 divers. These twenty-five boats were 
directed to sail in a fieet, and never to lose sight of 
the pilot’s flag; excepting when one or more boats 
were sent, uhder the inspection of proper officers, to 
search for new shoals of chanks, or for provisions. 

No person was allowed to fish for cha iks, except 
the registered divers of the renter; and the chanks 
*^aken during the season were lodged in the Government 
' stL^rehouses, to be insp^ected by Government dfficers 
iously to exportation. 

i * . - . " , ‘ 

x. 

T'fi 

^ 'preserve a^constant supply of chanks, it was 

t jft 
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orderea, that all those below l^rtain size should be 
jjirown back into the s'|ja; an^he use of instruments 
, to'drag them, as oyshirs-ave arigged in Europe, was 
. I^’bai tkn, because tfose instrutnents were, with good 
reason, the ;foung chanks, by breaking 

their tender sh^s.* 

, It appears there w^ere so few pearl - fisheries 
carried on.by the Dutch, that there was no written 
regulation for securiftg to the chank renter a* remission 
of his rent during the pearl-fishery, or reservation on 
behalf of 'Government for taking the divers employed 
in fishing for chanks; but when pearl-fisberie^^ oc- 
curred, and the divers were taken from the renter, he 
was allowed a remission of one-half of his rent, as a 
just compensation for the loss of his divers during the 
most favourable season of the year. 

The renter was bound to pay to the divers, for each 
kind of chank, as follows: namely, for the pajel, 
sixteen rix-dollars and two-thirds, foi J 000 chanks; 
and for the patty, thirteen rix-dollars and one-half, for 
the same number; and from twenty rix-dollars upwards 
for each^of the wallampory, or right-hand chanks, 
according to their size. 

If is worthy of obsecvatioif, that all the chanks found 

to the northward of a line drawn from a point, about 

• • 

midway ^between Tajmanar and Canjangally, situated 
Off the north-west si^ of the island of Manar, to the 
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opposite coast, are ,lhe kind called patiy, rnd are 

distinguished by a shor ., fiat hcjid; and all those found 

the kind calrfeti' 

I 

g a 

ever an instance of a deviation from tfh'.s singular law 
of nature. The ivallamporyj or right-hand chunks, 
are found of both kinds. 

\ 

Besides the rent paid to Government, and the price 
of the chunks paid to the divers, the farmer or renter 
was furtlier subject to charges for wages to corucoplies or 
clerks, peons or head-men of the divers, shark and 
alligator charmers, feasts and presents to those 
people at particular periods, and, lastly, boat, store¬ 
house, and cooly hire. 

It was found, that a strict observance of the first 

c 

condition, Restricting the boats to twenty-five, was 
incompatible with the interest‘of the concern; and a 
deviation from it was connived at, although the letter 
of the original engagement was preserved. 

( 

Tt was found, also, that boats capable of carrying 
twenty-five divers w'ere too unwieldy and expensive; and 
thpt to compel the divers who resided at Manar to go to 
Calpenteen, and those who resided at Calpenteen to go 
to Manar, was biudensome to them and to the renter; 
besides, that the island had not more than 200 divers, 
although 625 were allowed by thg agreement. Canoes, 


longer! . 
-1.V4S there 


to the southward of lin/\ are of 
pajel, and are known',homj.their^havin 
more-pointed head than the fo 
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therefore, were adopted instead ^^4)oats, and the divers 
\^^re allowed to fish at ^oth pl^s at the same time. 


, ^tlnV^ito of the^ jffgulatiori^4f Government, the 
fishermeir*ofS|k'/anlist of Ceylon, and of the little 
islands where \ chants are found, did not refrain 
from taking such ’ chanks as they met with: their 
^poverty, and the opportunity of selling the smug¬ 
gled chanks to the boats’ crews which stopped at 
the islands, on thei^ way to the continent’of India, 
being too powerful a temptation to be resisted. In 
order to Convert the chanks so taken to the advantage 
of Government, by increasing the value of the ^nt, 
the farmer was, tacitly, permitted to {Jurchasa these 
chanks from the fishermen, at the same rate as he paid 
for them to the divers. The total quantity taken in 
this way, during one year, has amounted, sometiuies, 
to 40,000, the value of which, uccon;ding to the ave¬ 
rage price, was about 160(^PQyto-Novo pagodas. 


0 

It was likewise discovered, that on some of the rpots 
which most abounded with chanks, fishing had been 
prevented, in consequence of the pretended neighbour¬ 
hood of ^earl-banks, which were afterwards found to 
have no existence ; and the limits of the fishery were 
tacitly extended to the depth of four or five fathofiis 
oft* Nodakoda, on the south side of the island of 
Munar, and from Calamony to the opposite isiaiul 
of Mandfedivoe. Such was the state of the fishery 
under the Dutch Government; and, in genaral, the 
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restrictions and re^%tions which were then ‘in force 

« 

have been hitherto c(7^tinued.' 

% 

Jaffnapatam was tairen £)y the'^ritish forces/tlfWards' 
the end of September, 1795; Vt :'chahk farm of 

1795 , 6, had already been sold for 19,850 rix-dollars.. 
The English Government disposedf of it for the years 

1796 , 7, for 22,250 rix-dollars, and in the following* 
years as below stated; namely: 


For 1797 , 

S,. . 

!Rix-DoIIar$. 

.... 22,250, as in the preceding. 

1798, 

9,. 

.... 30,050 

1709, 

1800, . . . 

.... 41,100 

1800, 

1,. 

.... 51,500 

1801, 

2,. 

.... 35,400 * 

1802, 

3,. 

.... 41,500 

1803, 

4 , . 

.... 27,500 

1804, 

5, .... . 

• ‘ 1 

1805, 

6 , . . 

. . > 91,400, in one contract. 

1806, 

7,. 

V.^ 1 

• • *1^ ' 

1807, 

8,. 

, . , , cannot here be ascertained. 

1808, 

u 

. . 

.... 56,433 

1809, 

10,- 

.... 43,639 

1810, 

11, .... 

... ,1 64,468 

1811, 

12,. 

. . . ; 50,291 

. In the 

year 1803, 

the conditions of the farms were 

naterially altered. The remisjsion to the renter, in 


^ For eight raontlis only; the beginning of tibe f shin^' year 
ha-ving then been changed, from the rirst of September to the 
first of May, 
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case ot a pearl-fishery, which was formerly only tacitly 

;^^ranted, to the amouiit of one-half of his rent, was 

made a written article of ..the contract; but reduced 

^ta oiily one-third of the anic/dnt of his rent. Tiie 

exportation of \;nanlis from ’ Ceylon was charged with 

a^ciuty of about five per cent, ad valoreniy which has, 

upon an average, yielded aboi)t 5000 rix-dollars per 

annum. The limits of the fishery were extended 

round the northern coast of Ceylon, as far as Molletivo; 

* • • ' 
and the taking of chanks by any but the regulated 

divers was forbidden. These alterations seem, in that 

year, and those immediately following, to have in some 

measure reduced the revenue; but it soon rose again, 

higher than it had ever been. 

,In the year 1813, the merchants who were accus¬ 
tomed to purchase this farm from Government, di4 

not choose to make such offers the Governor 

* » 

thought proper to accejjt ;,.# and the measure was 
adopted, to^have the chanks fished for that year on 
acconnt of Government, under the inspection of a 
very intelligent and zealous Civil servant, Mr. N. 
Mooyaart. There werft more reasons than one for 
undertaking this fishery on the public account. 

It has already been stated, that the chank-fishery 
fornrfs the divers for pearl-oy?ters, and is the cause which 
brings to Ceylon a number of divers from the coast 
of the Continent 6f^ India. There are, as* it has also 
been stated, some divers who arc* natives and inhabi¬ 
tants of Ceylon. These, however, have diminished 
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coiisiderably since the year 1797 ; . which is to be 
attributed to the following causes.~The merchants 
who have hitherto re«ted":tiie chank farm,'were Inha¬ 
bitants of the coast ojftposite to Geylon; who would,, 
therefore, employ the people of iheir^rbwn villages and 
neighbourhood, in preference to the Ceylon divrjSj., 
They also found great 'advantages in doing so :—in the 
first place, having considerable influence in the villages w 
where those divers reside with their families, they had, 
in some measure, a security for their good conduct. 
To these divers the renters have been in the habit of 
making advances of money, and keeping them in their 
flebt. By so doing, and making them pay a high 
interest'^for the money thus advanced, they derive 
considerable profits, and keep the divers in con¬ 
stant subjection; so that, being masters of their 
services, they prevent competitors coming forward in 
the purchase of <^the chank farm, and by these means 
obtain it upon lower teim?. t{ian they otherwise could 
procure it. The Ceylon divers have, the;refore, been 
discouraged fronl that occupation; and those from 
the coast of the continent have continued to frequent 
Ceylon, during certain seasons in the year, for the 
chank and pearl fisheries, and have regularly returned 
to their villages with the little wealth they have accu¬ 
mulated. In this way, the Ceylon Government has, 
in some degree, been made dependent upon foreign 
divers, even for the pea'S-fishery, in .which they receive, 
their share, one-fourth of alj the oysters That are 
brought up. This is a very serious loss indeed to the 
colony. The keeping, therefore, the chank .fishery 
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iinder^ tlie immediate management of Government 
may be cattend^d with)very important advantages to 
the colony^ 


I .have seated already, that the chank renters were 
obliged to pay to the divers, since the time of the 
Dutch, at the rate of sixteen rixjdollars and two-thirds 
for 1000 chanks of the pajel kind, and thirteen rix- 
dollars and one-half for 1000 chanks of the pally. 
Tills rate of payrileat, those renters have •still con¬ 
tinued to the Ceylon divers ; nor have they increased 
it, notwithstanding the value of the rix-dollar is so 
very much lowered, and that of every article of life 
doubled. But the said renters have ;^llowed to the 
coast divers, eight Porto-Novo pagodas for every 1000 
chanks ; which is, at least, double what they would 
pay to the Ceylon divers. Many of the latter have 
consequently discontinued that occupation. 

It becomes, therefdre^ in every way, an object of 
great imporftince to protect the interests of the Ceylon 
divers; and to induce those of the opposite coast, who 
accumulate wealth in thg Ceylon fisheries, to settle in 
it, by granting them lands, and such advantages as may 
make them comfortable in it. Their being employed 
immediately by the Ceylon Government, in the chank 
fishery, may relieve {hem from the subjection they 
W 4 ?re under to the merchants Who formerly rented the 
fishery, jind may thus far remove one of the* objections 
to^their settling in tiie colony. 
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No. IV.—CHOY-ROOT. 

The choy-root, or madder, is an article conside¬ 
rable export from Ceylon: it is employed in dyeing, 
and gives a fine red cofcur to cotton clotb ; but it is" 
difficult to fix it. Its price, at the place of exportation, 
is about 175 rix-dollars per candy^ of 500 lbs. Englisfr- 
weight; and the quantity sent out of it, yearly, may 
be rated at 300 candies. This root grows wild ; and 
it is allowed only to a particular cast of people, called 
choy-root diggers, to collect it. These people came 
originally from the coast of the continent of India, 
opposite to Ceylon, and are allowed, by Government, 
a fixed price fqr all they dig, which they must deliver 
to Government: that price is about seventy-five or 
eighty rix-dollars per candy. The difference between 
that price and 175 rix-dollars, deducting, perhaps, ten 
or fifteen per cent, for commission to an agent for col¬ 
lecting it, less of weight by getting drier, expenses of 
embaling, &c. &c. make tfeGovernment profits about 
' 27,000 rix-dollars per annum. 

Some of this root was brought to England a few 
years ago, but met with no encouragement. It is 
exceedingly bulky, and consequently very expensive in 
freight. Subsequent trials, in its application, may, 
perhaps, discover it to be a valuable article of trade. 
The choy-root exported from Ceylon is almost all 
collected in the districts of Manar,^Jaffnapatam, 'and 
the Wanny. 
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After ythe full and accurate description given 
of the elepjiant-hiinting, in Cordiner’s Ceylon, it 
•would be u^«le:ss for rne to enlarge upon that subject. 
‘I shall thei^efore merely state, that the taking of 
elephants is no longer considered by the Ceylon 
Government an important braflch of revenue, as it 
wiis in the early part of the Dutch administration. 

^ The prices paid for.that animal, on the continent- of 
India, are, in modern times, very low in proportion to 
what they ^w'ere formerly *; and the Ceylon Govern¬ 
ment has found, that, taking into account the expenses 
to themselves, and the loss of time to thp'natives, by 
whom the elephant hunts are attended—the diarges 
incurred in the maintenance of them, before they can 
be *tamed—together with the very great number of 
them that die,—the profits arising from their sale are 
so much overbalanced, that no hunts arenowattempted, 
unless the elephants approach-the cultivated provinces 
in such nuinbers as to produce serious devastations, 
when a lumting is ordered, with the ’mere view of 
clearing those districts from the ravages of that 

destructive animal. TBe natives have, on similar 

« 

occasions,^ been called together, especially the cast 


Ill the year 1701, the Dutch Government derived from this 
branch of revenue a net prhfit of 63,345 pagodas, for elephants 
sent over to the continent of India; but, in the latter years of 
tlieir ddmii^tration^ tht* clephant-lmrits were attended with less, 
instead o*fi?ain. ^ 
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which is particularly hound to that service; an d after 
effecting the hunt at their own expense, they have 
been allowed to sell the elephants on their o^/n account. 

In the Wanny district, however, where el ephants are 
caught singly, \vith the assistance of tame ones, the 
privilege of hunting i,n that manner is sold to some 
individual, at an average of 2500 or 3000 rix-dollars ^ 
per annum. 


Ko.VL—ARTICLES SOLD UNDER A PARTICUEAR CON¬ 
TRACT, AND ESPECIALLY SAPPAN WOOD. 

*^This cont^^act, which was entered into by tiic 

y 

Ceylon Government, with an Armenian merchant of 
Madras, originated in the desire to give a larger exit 
to the productions of the island, applying some of 
them to exportation which have heretofore been con¬ 
sidered of Itttle or no value; as, the shark-fins, and 
hicho de mar, or sea-urchin. Thfey arc both substances 
of a glutinous nature, and used by the* Chinese for 
culinary purposes. They make a palatable and rich 
.soup; and the sea-urchin is ^jressed in different kinds 
of stews, being esteemed a very nutritions and 
strengthening food, though excessively healing. The 
shark-fins are preserved merely by being severed from 
the fish, and dried in the.sun: the sea-urchin is«;.ired 
by first pressing the water out of it, and then laying 
it in dry lime, called, by the natives, chumiam. The 
sea-iirchin is found in shallow water; and the shores 
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near JiJjnapatam abound with it. These articles, as 
well as tlni cboy-root and sappan-wood collected in 
the island, mth a certain quantity of satin-wood and 
ebony, were ^iycn to that Armenian merchant, in 
“'exchange fo/ rice to be imported and delivered to 
Government at prices agreed upon. From what has 
been already stated respecting tine commerce of Im¬ 
port in rice, it is evident that it greatly exceeds, in 

v * 

:/inagnitude and importance, every other branch qf 
coionial trade. Under this reflection, a longer con¬ 
tinuation of that contract might have proved detri¬ 
mental to tlie solid and permanent intcresjp of the 
colony. After it had been kept on focA {pi three or 
four years, the Ceylon merchants were *inadc sfuffl- 
ciently aware of the advantages to be derived from 
\enturing upon some of the new articles of expor¬ 
tation which had made part of it. Tlie purposes for 
which the contract had been entered into wfre then 
fulfilled ; and it became iidvU?b ’-3 on iht' other hand, 
to encourage thp Ceylon merchants, instead of foreign 
ones, ill the importation of grain. 

Among the articles, hovv’ever, that formed part ot 
that contract, was the sappan-wood; wliich deserves 
our further attention. The sappan-wood is a sort ol 
Jog-wood, made use of for dyeing cotton-cloth of 
a (incj^d, or, rather, very*deep orange ailour. Every 

.part of the tree can be employed in this process, 

• • • 

except the leaves and the bark. The small and large 
branches, ind the root of it, are equally good. It is 
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sold by weight; and^ at the place of expftrtatioH, 
it fetches from twenty-five to twenty-eigh^ rix-dollars 
per candy of 500 lbs. : on the continent'of India, it 
sells for eight or ten pagodas: butas very bulky, 
of an irregular shape, and consequently, very expen 
sive in freight. 

01 

This plant is indigenous to Ceylon: it grou^ 
spontaneously in the soLithcrn districts; and thero^^/ 
arc some flourishing plantations in that of Matura.'^ 
It was, once, proposed to erect a monopoly of this 
article in favour of Government, and fo' have culti¬ 
vated it Cl regular plantations, placed under the 
inspection of the Modilcars, and other native public 
officers. But the suggestion was not adopted, I 
believe, both because the object was not likely to 
prove of sufficient importance; and because the mo- 
nojjoly i;ystem required, according to good policy, to 
be discouraged, rathe? ^han promoted. 


Ko. VII.—GOVEKNMENT STED IN THE ISLANDS OE DELFT 

AND TWO^FItOTHEIlS, 

This is an establishment capable of very great im¬ 
provement ; but, owing to its distance from the seat 
of Government, and the difficulty of access, from the 
monsoons (which do not allow vessels or boatS'tto pass 
to those islands from the coast of Ceylon, and to 

u ^ ^ y 

return to the same part of that coast, but oblige them to 
make Ceylon, far from the fii’st point of depi^rture), and 
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otriiig to other eireumstfinccs which will he statcfl, 
(his cstahH^hment hud not, till lately, received that 
attention to ^^hich it h fairly entitled. The Ccnnnian- 
danj; and Coli*^'3s4!f>r of Jaihiapatain, C!olonel Barbout, 
hatl^ a-fihort tn^‘ previous to his death, whi< h took place 
In 1803, obtained from the Ceyhui G(»venniient a grant 
of the islands of Delft and Twft Brothers, and had 
begun an extensive huilding for the residence of a eonli- 
lential person, to superintend the stud, and oc(;agionuUy 
for his own dwelling-place; and there can be little doubt, 
from what I know of the superior ability, perseverance, 
iiiid intentions of that gentleman, that the /stablish- 
ment of the stud'would soon, under his inv^iagement, 
have become very extensive and profitable. Aftcfi* his 
ucfith, those islands returned under the immediate 
inspection of Government, throu£;h the Collectors of 
.TahhajKitam. His Majesty’s orders from home, for- 
; idding grants of lands to Europeans,* issiwvl, as 1 
suppose, under the appreh(^.?b n of ill consequences* 
from colonizat?jpii„ hindered the executors of Colonel 
Barbout from holdins: that <rrant. But tliese orders 
were afterwards repealed; and in the year 1811, part of 
tlic Island of Delft, which*is the most populous and 
largest of the’ two, and has almost the whole establish¬ 
ment of mares and stallions, (the Two Brothers being 

• 

reserved merely for feeding a few of the young horses,) 
was 4f^^>anded from Government, by several gentlc- 
jncii who desired to employ it in agricultiind pursuits, 
and chiefljyin the cultivation of hemp and viheat. 
But in thJ following yea?, those pursuits were uitvh'r- 

T 2 
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taken by Government; and the dist*inguishe4 ofiutr 
now at the head of it, visited the islaniJ; and gave 
sensible and highly beneficial instructions^ both for the 
improvement of the stud, and for if/isagriculture of 
the country. With respect to hemp, it was eacj to 
sec, that, at the expiration of a few months, the 
exertions which were made would be attended whh 
complete success. 

t 

The Dutch, who established the stud at Delft, had 
taken particular care to have originally the finest Ara¬ 
bian ina es. The breed, which consisted, in J812, of 
about 20i> mares, and fifty colts and fillies, has some¬ 
what deteriorated. But I am informed that there arc 
still among them some very beautiful animals; and that, 
in general, useful, spirited, and well-framed horses, fit 
for light cavalry, can be reared from it. 
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No I—TENURE OF LAND, AND LAND TAXES! 

* • 

FiiE power which wa.s orlglnalh^ possessed hjr the 
Lords Or the Land, or Great Barons, in part o^^Iinwient 
Europe, was not derived from the feudal law/but from 
allodial poss£iisions, and w^as anterior try^he feudal 
system. That power was a natural consequence of 
tlie influence tluy could ex^t hy means of their 
cxlonsive possessions, in an age where the want of 
civili/ation, fine manufactures, and luxuries, left them 
no other mode of employing the pmduct of their 
land, but the appli.catipn it to the maintenance of 
that power, l))Ve« jj/^ling a great retinue of needy people, 
who were eithey attached to the cultivation of those 
lands, or depended entirely on the liberality of the 
Barons for their support. 'These chiefs u'ere, therefore, 
in a great measure independent of, and often formidable 
to, him wlio afterwards assumed a superior command 
over them, and became their Lord paramount. 


the territories of Candy, on the contrary, where 
all the .hyid belongecKto the King, by law, and where 
it had Jail been granted, or was* still occasionally 
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grunted by him, to certuin casts or familiesi, imdif* 
the imposition, either of personal services, co be per¬ 
formed, or of certain shares of the produce to be paid 
to him; or where those lands were give5'»ap individuals, 
to be hold only for life, subject to the will 
or as a compensation for executing the duties ot certain 
public otiices, and, censequently, held only as long as 
the individual was continued in those t>rtices,—the ^ 
power of the great Adigars, Disavoes, aiirl of the best 
and richest families in Candy, was reduced to nothing, 
as sovi' es it ceased to be supported by the fa\ 7 “iir and 
protectioi of the King; who therefore engrossed, per¬ 
sonally aiK. exclusively, not onl)' all th’i* authority, but 
also all the icspect, consideration, and influence in 
the country'*". 

With a nation that lias but little trade, with barclly any kind ol' 
iiuinuraetiiri', and w liicli is mendy aj^ricultural, either faniih or imli- 
Aidua^ iiuporlaiice an' naturaily c entered in tiie possession of land. 
Beriaer, in his desen-iption ol’ tlio Mogul eni])ire, Vol. 11. [). Li2, 
English edition, 8vo, publislu'ct in 1678, aftc’r givi ig an account of 
the powers and privileges of the (Ireat T Lig' 1, concludes by 
saying: “ In a word, yon may take notice, tlut this Great Mogid 
“ makes himsc ll’Iicir of the Omrahs or Lords, and of the Maiisub- 
“ dars or petty Lords, that are in his pay; and (which is of very 
“ great consccjiienee) that ali the lands of the empire are his j)ro- 
“ perty, excepting some houses and gardens, which he givetli 
“ leave tf> his subjects to sell, divide, or buy, amongst them, as 
“ they shall think fit.”—I have remarked, that the great power 
which was possessed by the King of C.iiuly. urigiiiatcd, in my opi¬ 
nion, from his being considered the only lord and propriety'* of 
land in the kingdom. 1 cannot help thinking, that to this great 
defect of the ancient Eastern legislation, s mong the NaUve t*'ow-:i s, 
the servility and abject state of the subjects towards th ir Prince.■ 
is to be attributed. 
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r"^ie< 4 jhain of duties and services which was there esta- 
'^blished, l^-jiding every class, and every individual, from 
^he highest to the lowest rank, was the great moving 
•mjtchine, ap4li«i to enforce the civil and judicial ad- 

Government, to regulate the pursuits 
of Agriculture,^!* to carry on an offensive or defensive 
jE^ar; and certainly, in some measure, resembles that 
chain of duties and services established by the feudal 
law in Europe, with this distinction, that, in Europ^ 
'those duties and services to the Sovereign *se^i to 
have •h^n introduced with a view to che(^^4#4ffeep 
within pi'bfcr boundaries the power of xim Barons, 
who were the^ctual Lords of the soil, jjfid held in 
servitude the population that was ajitifchi-d to that soil. 
In Ceylon, on the contrary, the^ght to the land was 
centred in the King; from^^icli it appears that the 
real foundation of the two systems was essentially 
different, and, consequently, opposite.jdfects ensued 
from them. 


In Candy, thj^e frequent, open, and pj’otracted wars, 
of one chief adains't another, or sometimes against the 
Sovereign hknself, did not occur; and the Candiuns 
have, for itfany centuries, tamely submitted to a most 
arbitrary And cruel Government, which did not hesitate 
to encroach upon every law of the country; for it hgd 
laws^«which, opposed,to the will and whims of the 
S/vereign, were but a dead letter. Every principle 
'«fijriffti(^, go^d^fiNi^y, and huuianity, were-daily d's- 
regarde^ and insulted^ by him with perfect iinpiinity. 
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The long' siifforings of that devoted nation could (Tifiy 
occa^ion^lIly rouse it to some feeble and abovtivc exer¬ 
tions, even when trampled down, and made to bleed by 
the iiiost disgusting acts of barbaritvv..i^f Their long 
submission to Raja Singa^ who tyramiize‘i-or»^jf-.tfej«'" 
at the time of Knox’s captivity; their unsuccessful 
attempt to revolt at that period ; and their long for¬ 
bearance under the late King, notwithstanding the 
prospects of aid which they bad from the British Go- 
veriin^ent;, since the year 1803 ; prove that there was,. 

in tiiv'-'^^oolitical constitution, a very peculifn.’ and 

• > 

powerful ^ause that kept them in subjection. Two 
facts are ve.y remarkable indeefl:—In ^he year ] 803, 
when the Bi'itisri-;army took possession of Candy, 
Moottoo Swamy wa placed on the throne of it. 
He was brother-in-law vc the former King, and a 
Prince of the mildest disposition, most prepossessing 
jicrson, and .pleasing manners. He had been generally 
beloved iri Candy; and the former sovereign had 
named him his successor to tlie ‘throne, w!iich, by the 
laws of that cq^untry, is a very strong ijtle to it. He 
was also nearer related to that sovereign ihaii the King 
who had been expelled by us from Candy: and whose 
disposition had already proved itself tyrannical, oppres¬ 
sive, and cruel. Yet when our troops entered the 
town of Candy, it was found literally without inha¬ 
bitants ; and, notwitbslanding all the means used- by 
the British Government to bring over some of tk,“ 
Caiidiaiis to espouse the party ofc iviccottoo , Swamyi- 
not one of them could be prevailed upon to jom him. 
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y UTifoi’tunJxte circumstances soon compelled us to 
abandon conquest of that country; and since tliat 
yeriod^ the late Kin^ daily continued to exercise acts of 
AhcL most cruelty. The hist Adigar, Pelerne 

a person of superior talents in Eastern, 
and particularlj^in Caiidlaii, policy; a man of a steady 
ijUaermined cliaracter, to whom the King entirely owed 
his being jdaced on the thrrme ; a man, also, of great 
family connections, and who had a more cxteii'^ive and 
powerful influence in the country than any ^^igar 
bad^Ai^known to possess; lost his life 
3SI I, in Attempting to oppose the rnyal/pleasure; 


notwithstanding he had stren;ithened 


hj« party by 


every means that could promise su^rcss# I lastly, that 
sanguinarv savage, after havingygrown callous in acts 
of the most revolting barbiffi^, found none of his 
subjects who dared to oppose him, even when our 
successful troops had, in the late cofliest^ inarched to 
the very gates of bis capital: yet we knew,* and it has 
l)een proved^ by subsequent events, that the whole 
population or tlnit country, high and loiy, almost to a 
man, hated «yd despised him. It was only after the 
town had baen taken possession of, after all his troops 
had totallv abandoned him, and after his fall w'as no 
longer a itiatter of the smallest doulit, that the Chiefs of 
the country had courage to declare themselves openly 
agahV>t him. Previou,s to that crisis, their disaffection 
iXid not carry them beyond secret plots, or passive 
11^g^*r(?J^on for this surprising and abject 
subinis^on in the Can^lians is to be found only in the 
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tenure by which all land in Candy was held; nannelj*, 
that the King being the sole lord of the land; of which 
every holder w'as but a tenant at his will and pleasure, 
kept, by that means, the minds of all^ij en in perfect 
subjection ; and the momentary power andjpfli^eiice^iif 
the richest or highest families or individuals were e^ffi- 
cient merely as being,^derived from him, and instan Jv * 
dropped when he withdrew his favour and protection 
from them. Even all the immediate dependents of 
the sAdigars and Disavoes, by the lands which these 
weK Vvvjsessed of, had from their birth cnte^ptalned 
the idea>rtxiat the authority and influence of their 
patrons coy^ld be, in one moment, reduced to no¬ 
thing, by tn^ '-yd of the King; wiio could, at 
his pleasure, witluyaw from them those lands, 
and confer them upt'>*‘r* new favourites, to whom 
every one would yield immediate deference and obe¬ 
dience. 


This I suppose to have been the cq^isc why the 
European nations, w'hich had for soiii^'; centuries kept 
possession of part of Ceylon, were generally disap¬ 
pointed in their frequent expectations ^f assistance 
from parties in the kingdom of Candy, to aid them in 
the subjugation of their tyrannical sovereigns; which 
disappointments cost many valuable lives to the Por¬ 
tuguese, Dutch, and English. 


These reflections lead us to plaq/ ' a ^ist importance 
upon our late happy conquest of that territory h and to 
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Xiiti'ilrtiow necessary it is to employ every means in oiir 
power to preserve the acquisition of it to the British 
^Crown ; with a view, not only to the strength of our 
j)0,wer in the - East, but also to save a population of at 
-kvis4-!^olf .V million of mild and well-disposed human 
beings from tyranny and oppression. 


In theory, though not quite in fact, the principle that 
the Sovereign is the sole lord of the soil, stands acknow- 

S d in our old territories, as well as in thos'i that 
iV^ately acquired. From this principle ;.v ^!Sier is 
derived, namely, that every subject in tfy) on owes 
some service^/ the Sovereign. 


I shall speak now, principally of the lands in that 
part of the island which is ^iimibited by the Ceylonese 
nation. In it, all lands are distinguished by some 
peculiar denomination ; A<’hich indrcaies vvhether they 
still remain under the Immediate occupancy of Go¬ 
vernment, (Y whether, and upon whiit conditions, it 
has been granhW to the inhabitants, and the nat’ire of 
the tenure iJdev which they hold it. The variety of 
these tenii^s is so great, and the consequent di¬ 
stinctions in denomination so many, that few indivi¬ 
duals ai'h masters of the subject. I am induced, 
how'ever, to attempt a concise classification of them. 


^In Jjlie first class should be jilaced all tliose lands which 
Gcvirrufiien^J<^rl!^aJt alienated by grants for life, nor 
diuring^he performance; of certain iservices, nor granted 
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in fee simple, and made inheritable, upon the comhilon 
of merely paying a certain share of the produce to Go¬ 
vernment; but has kept immediate possession of them. 
To this class belong the follov/ing denemmations : 


1st, Moettettoe—lands of which ib^e Government 
has retained immediate possession, and which continue* 
to be cultivated on its account; and the rice produced 
in them was, in antient times, reserved for the use of 
the rrinff and his household. 

, t . 

’’atneinde—lands also unalienated by 
ment, ana^istlll cultivated on its account. ^ '' 

3dly, Riitmahara—Government-lands, cultivated, 
or capable ot ,bel^g cultivated. Sometimes, these 
lands are waste tract, ^of jungle, which the natives of 
Ceylon take possession oi, -^lear, and cultivate, without 
previously asking the leave of Government: in that 
case, those lands- ttre subject to the payment of one- 
half of the" produce, which is generally of dry grains 
of inferior quality. When these lands .sare granted 
by Government for cultivation, the conditions must 
naturally depend upon the agreement! that is then 
made between Government and the cultivators. But, 
in general, the conditions are, when the* ground is 
covered with jungle, that the holder will enjoy the 
revenue of the first five years, without paying any tax 
to Government; and thet, at the expiration o£ that 
period, those lands shall pay, if on high soi!, on. 
tenth ; and if on low soil, one-foy.’ tii,**!tf the, produce 
to Government.—Other lands, similar to tb se, arp 
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carfl?i*-4ij^enass: they are generally elevated spots of 
land, covered with low jungle. The natives, with or 
without leave from Government, set fire to the jungle, 
work the ground in a very slight, imperfect manner, 
au-cLsow it with dry grains; and after collecting the 
fivst year s crop, abandon it again for eight or ten years, 
^ntil the jungle grows again, so as to make the ashes 
a sufficient manure to yield another crop. If worked 
without the consent of Government, it is subject to 
the payment of oife-dialf of the produce ; if witlT if,” it 
ttm* pays according to agreement. ^ : 

4thiy, Mallapalla—is land that was for>lfi^<rly granted 
under a tenum subject to personal services to Govern¬ 
ment ; anTT*miich has reverted to G;?wen1ment, through 

jC * • ^ 

failure of male issue to performwiose serviced. 

5thly, Neillpalla—^land, .-\luit was granted under 
the same tenure as the Mallapalla; and which has 
reverted to Government, in consequence of the holders 
having failed to perform the services Co which they were 
bound b)\ that tenure. Both the Nellipalla and 
Mallapalla lai^s, when cultivated, which is done with 
the consenj/ of* Government, pay one-half of the 
produce. 


These comprehend the different descriptions of lands 
forming the First Class. 


T^e Second Class is of lands which w'ere alienateiiy 
•by tffie Sovcrr%jt;v| the possession of them having been 
granj^d to families, and made saleable, or heritable. 
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by males or females ; the produce of such land'ijMdn^ 
subject to the payment of a certain shar<?: of it to 
Government. 


, Istj Parveny.—This is the general denomin ation 

of all lands, the possession of which was ceded by the 

Sovereign. Sometimes these lands we.e acquired Ly 

^ _ * 

purchase ; at other times by gift. Tliese lands were 

frequently granted, originally,under service-tenure; but 
tlicoe'Sei-vices having been neglected, and yet posses- 
sion,J^)t of the land, the right to it was at last, joja 
firmed by <^Oi?g prescription ; which, under the^ Ceylo¬ 
nese Goverr|nent, was said to require three full gene¬ 
rations : under the ^utch, it was restriewd to thirty 
years, and by the Brrtish Government to ten. When 
this land consists of gard^'jjs or plantations of trees, it 
pays nothing to Government; when it is of rice fields, 
it is divided into two descriptions; viz. 

2div, Otto Parveny—^Heritable and saleable land, 
held in fee simple, and paying to Government one- 
tenth of the produce. ^ • 

odly. Anda Parveny—Land of the same descrip¬ 
tion as the former, but paying one-half, instead of one- 
tenth. , 

4thly, Otto Coinbra Parveny, Owitte Parveny, and 
Caiioys Parveny—Lands of the same description as 
the above, held in some parts of the Chilaw district, 
in fee simple, under the condition of paying one-fifti., 
of their produce to Government. 

Stilly, Carwoodeny Parveny—Lands likewise of 
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the description, and paying one-fifth of the pro¬ 
duce ; ba£\ distinguished by a different denomination, 
from being covered with low jungle, and impregnated 
.witli salt water. 

•m 

The Third and last Class is composed, 1 st, of the 
^la^^ds granted in accommodessans; namely, under per¬ 
sonal-service tenure, in compensation of the services 
which certain individuals are bound to perform for 
^Government. Thes^ lands are not alienahl'^ hy the 
-holder, cither by will, sale, or mortgage ; and the pos¬ 
session pot transferable by inheritance,the land 
^reverts to Government when the person to whom the 
accommodmi^n was granted dies, or^^is I'emoved from 
his office. 


’Under the Native Princes, the Portuguese, and the 
Dutch Government, almost every Native Officer, high 
or low, was paid by similar grants of land, in accom- 
modessam; by which title they held them, without pay¬ 
ing any share of their produce to Government; and 
in several dlsti'icts or villages, where Gfovernment had 
no lands to r^rant under that tenure to Natl^re Officers, 
it resigned‘'to them part of the share to which Govern¬ 
ment waj* entitled, upon the produce of the other fields 
belonging to that village or district. 


f 2dly, Divil Parveiiy—or lands which were granted 
undeA’ persona' .:?.^ice tenure, and were also termed 
Wedd'' 4 wasSSn, orservice-land. The possession of 
these Jiands was granted, sometinies, to certain casts, 
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at other times to families, free of paying any tav to 
the Sovereign ; but binding the occupants ;i-o perform * 
certain personal services, in return for that grant. ■ 
Tlicse lands, upon failure of performance of the 
imposed service, or in default of male issue to 
perform those services, return to Government, and 
become IVIallapalla or Nellipalla, which have alreacjy 
been described. The VVeddawassan and Divil Parveny 
could not be made liable to seizure for payment of the 
debtsnjf'the occupant, and at his death revert undi- 
vide^j^o the male heir. In this manner the Civiljuyl 
Military'Qrhpers of the native Ceylonese were paid. 
The heads c^f the Civil Officers in the different districts 
were formerly thuj^orales, who had under them the 
Atta-coialcs, the Vioiins, Lecams, Mayorales, Naides, 
and Coolies The Milksr^y are the Modilears, Mohan * 
derams, Aratchies, Canganies, and Lascareens. 


* The Coral as an Overseer or Civil Commissioner ol* a Chirle 
or province: he has under him several Atta-coralet, or assistants, 
and several other^ officers for the administration of all civil 
matters, in his province. The Vidans, or heads bf villages, were 
particularly charged with their police, the j)rO;^ection of the 
people, the regulation of agriculture, and to see ti at the share 
of Government was rendered as It became due. The Lccams, 
clerks, or writers, are persons who keep the public accounts; 
the Mayorales are tax-gatherers; Coolies, labourers of dilierent 
occupations; and the Naides are their head-men or overseers, 
to conduct and regulate their' work. Modilears are the' first 
military commanders. The Mohandcranis, subordinate ' to thi 
Modilears, having each two ranchios or coii|;>pu’i.%rs of Lascareens 
or soldiens, with their Canganies and Aratenies, naiiialy, t\^rporals 
and sergeants. 
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Thv-.fi:were then (»f no pecuniary 
' .charge to l^ovcniiiient; hut the calls of Government 
were conhiielVto tlie employment of only a regulated 
jiumhej' of publiK.servants out of each rank at a time, 
' ant! Uiey were rtrlieved from that seialee at the expira¬ 
tion of fifteen daysj when others were called for. These 
^unlic scrvajits’ also, were ru'rf: bound to personal 
attendance in any corU' or province but their own, 
‘ imiess p:iid. for it. The people employed in hiiytlng 
V'lepliants, however, were obliged to serve, in diHerent 
cories, without salary. 


Tljc Dutch (Tovernmeiit, in Mr. I'jjk^k’s *time, feel¬ 
ing TTTtfcTi ineonvenieDce frena the fretpicnt alterca¬ 
tions that arose from a ctdllsion of powers between 
tlie Corales and the JModilfars stationed iji the dif- 
ferent provinces, abolished the office of Coral, and 
placed all the subordinate civil officers binder the Mo- 
dilears, who thus became the native beads both of 
civil, judicial,^ and military power. 


This system in the tenure of lands, by their being 
grunted in reward for public services, which were fixed 
and stipulated, and were performed without other pay, 
was established among the Ceylonese from time 
immemorial, and was continued in force by the. Por¬ 
tuguese and the Dutch, until \ve took p(>ssession of 
the'island; when those territories were placed under 
- the admi:usti”tioii of* civil servants, taken from the 
^^rcsideney of Fort St*. George. These were then 
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anxious to assimilate the administration of Cevlo n to 
that of the establishment to which they beloaiged^ being, 
themselves naturally convinced of its su'^eriority. In 
pursuance of such views, they at once abolished the 
service-tenure; and, doing away all remuneration b^ 
Weddawassan or Divil Parveny, ordered that alll ands 
that had been hitherto held duty-free, for the jier 
formance of personal services, should in future be 
bound to pay one-tenth of the produce to the public; 
that the occupants should beccnle actual owners of 


those lands, which they in future would be allowed iv> 
dispose of oj alienate; and that every pci-son called 


upon to perform services for Government should re¬ 
ceive a salaryoi^pay, so long as his servic^o cr i-^bour 


was wanted. The accommodessans were resumed from 


the Modilears and other principal public officers, and 
a fixed salary was granted to them. 


The policy of this measure, which broke, at once, 
the great hold that Government had upon the inha¬ 
bitants by means of the service-tenure, was doubted; 
and, shortly after, it was thought advisable to return 
to the antient institutions. The service-lands were 

’“Ik 

placed upon their original footing, and aexommo- 
dessans returned to the Modilears and other prin¬ 
cipal officers, and their pay withdrawn. This change. 


however, did not contimie long; and, by a proclama¬ 
tion, dated the 3d of May, 1800, another attempt 
was made to Set up the system that the Madras Com¬ 
missioners liad endeavoured establish. The most 
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^object’o.t^able part to the service-tenure in lands, or to 
the continVng any right in Government to call upon 
individuals personal service, without payment 
while they are w^s employed, is, that they confer 
on the Modilears, and other native officers of rank, 
the means of calling upon those individuals to do 
fw'orks which are not, exactly, fcr the public benefit, 
but rather to their own private advantage and interest. 
This improper stretch of power, which those native 
•officers had been frorft time immemorial in the habit 
of exercising with impunity, being a defect interwoven 
' 'yitli the veTy system of the service-tenur^it was found 
impossible to check it in the distant proynces or villages 
tluiA-vrefc not under the immediate inspection,of Go- 
t^rnment. The cases, in various instances, were doubt¬ 
ful 5 namely, Whether the •u'ork w^as or was not for 
public purposes. They were, at any rate, doubtful to 
many of the people that were called upon to work;— 
and if they made objections to the wishes of their 
Head-men, these had it alw^ays in their powder to revenge 
themselves, by calling upon the refractorynndividuals to 
such works, the public nature of which could not be 
disputed; and then all resistance to oppression and 
undue exercise of power became vain, and fatal to 
those who* attempted it. 


‘ !l^’the proclamation* of the* third of May 1800, the 
land held in joint property was to be divided, at the 
option of th^ occupants; and those to w'hom accom-- 
modessans had been frr?mted, had fheir choice* given 

V 2 
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ihein, either to hold those lands inider a service-tenure, 
or to acquire a full right to them by the payment of a • 
prescribed proportion of their crops to rdbvernment- 

dr- 

The natives, however, were slow in adopting the 
option left to them to obtain possession of those 
lands in fee-simple; and, by the proclamation dated 
the 3d of September, 1801, the service-tenure was 
entirely abolished, both in the Weddawassan or Divil 
Parveny lands, and in the acOomrnodessans; which 
latter were resumed by Government. 


In as far* as^^his law regarded the accommodcssans, 
the change was not of very material coifseqc*cnee; 
as these lands were granted only for the life-time o'f 
the holder, ar during tlie time he was in the employ¬ 
ment of Government; and he had not the right 
of disposing of them in any manner: but, with 
respect to Weddawassan and Divil Parveny, the new 
law changed the general system ; as it granted power 
to the occuiTants to divide those lands, to dispose 
of them by will, or sale, or any other way, and 
by that means made them liable to go out of the 
families in whose possession some of them had been 
for many years; and others, of course, descended, 
by inheritance, both to male and female issue 
and relations. Tliis la>V certainly weakened the ini- 
mediate influence of the Sovereign upon the inhabi¬ 
tants ; but gave to the latter a much stronger interest 
in the. cultivation "and improvement of the soil: -yet. 
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vvedclci'I i’S the Ceylonese had been to their old insti¬ 
tutions, m\ny families prided themselves on the posses- 
siGr| of laiKi^nder that service-tenure which kept it 
within thatfarntk*as long as there was male issue; 
•aqd, on what probably influenced them more, the pri¬ 
vilege which that land enjoyed of not being subject to 
mortgage, or to be seized upon by courts of justice 
for the payment of debts. This law appeared literally 
to do av/ay that privilege; and, some time aft^er, it 
happened that the Supreme Court of Judicature acted 
upon tliat interpretation of it, by deciding, that the 
VuT(ls in qhestion were liable to be solc^for payment 
of debts of tile occupants. Many o^hc natives felt 
^aitfn^fat the consequence of this acpt; andj upon a 
^re-consideration of the law, it was, by^ an explanatory 
one, enacted: Fir&t, That a4l Service Parveny lands are 
held, as in former times, immediately under Govern¬ 
ment: Sccondly’^, That the jirivilege of succeeding to 
thorn is limited to the male heirs only of those who 
die possessed of such lands ; and that the same revert 
to His Majesty’s use, on failure of such male heirs, 
or breach of the conditions of tenure: Thirdly, That 
the same are not capable of alienation, by gift, sale, 
bequest, or acts of any party; or of being charged, 
or incuifibered with any debt whatever: Fourthly, 
That the said lands are not liable to be sold by any 
Vrjt*Df execution, or other tegal process, of any court 
or courts in Ceylon. 


By this declaratory enactment, fehe titles ami family 
distinctions were maintained, and the reversionary 
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right to the service-lands secured to Government. 
With respect to the pecuniary advantage of th'" 
public, the question rests here—WhethSr, under,'the 
present tenure, the share of the ^.ops delivered to 
Government is equal to, or surpasses, the amount 
paid for the services and labour of the indivi.'luals, 

\ 

when required. But there is another object to be kept 
in view; namely, Whether, by the footing on which 
tliese tenures are now placed, the Government has 
not lost part of the controuling power it had for¬ 
merly upon the natives, without imparting to them tliat 
superior degree of interest and activity in the agrj-_ 
cultural pursuit-’ of the country, which a more full 
possession of the land, and right of disposal nr ?!, 
might have conferred. Nor is it always of public 
advantage, under this view, that land should remain 
in the possession of families that are incumbered 
W'ith debts, and consequently much less able than 
their creditors to employ the capital necessary to its 
cultivation and improvement. 


The accormnodessans arc resumed, and the principal 
native officers receive from Government fixed salaries 
for their services. 


This is the present condition of those lands which 
were formerly held immediately under personal-sen- 
vice tenure, in the provinces inhabited by the Cey¬ 
lonese. 


The tenure ot land in that part ot the island wnicn 
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inhabited by the Malabar nation is totally differ- 
'^\<?nt^ and niuch more simple. In all the provinces 
eite^ding frol'i Putlam round the northern coast, as 
.far. as BatticaloV^^he Government share on paddy- 
fields is invariably one-tenth of the gross produce. 
^Itholigh the right of the Sovereign upon the soil is 
^equally acknoN^ledged in these provinces, it seems to 
he less positively so. It is related, that the Kings of 
Candy, after subjugating the Malabar Princes who 
*had possession of tlie northern territories of Ceylon, 
' distributed their lands among the Chiefs who had fol- 
theih, and whose families fixed ^einselves in 
the lands they had thus acquired. Many of them, 
were afterwards, either for misconduct, or 
-4hrough the intrigues and private views of the A.digars 
or Ministers of that kingdom, disposvsessed of those 
lands; and the same were granted to others, who 
offered a bribe or remuneration. Upon the whole, 
the greatest portion, perhaps, of those lands remained 
in the possession of the families who actually cul¬ 
tivated them. 

» 

It will be proper, here, to give some idea of the 
rights acquired b}^ the cultivators to the possession 
of land, according to the customs prevalent in Ceylon. 
But it must be premised, that, in the different pro- 
much uncertainty alid difference of customs 
prevails upon this point, which has given rise to fre¬ 
quent, litigations. In some instances, the rights of 
the cultivators, w'ho occupied the €oil for maqy years. 
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have been preferred to the claims of the owners them¬ 
selves. It is the practice in that country, that tliose 
owners of land, who are not willing o/capably to 
cultivate it themselves, should grant the right to 
others to do so, upon condition of dividing the pro-f 
duce according to shares agreed upon between Uicm. 
The following, however, is the most general practice , 
and opinion admitted upon this subject, where no 
particular agreements exist. If the owner gives to a 
cultivator a piece of land, cleared from jungle, and 
already in a state of cultivation, the cultivator is 
entitled to one lialf of the produce ; but is »'emovcble 
at the pleasure')f the owner, after the crop is divided. ' 
If, on the contraiy, the cultivator has himseU-'‘IpQred 
the soil from jungle, and put it in a state of cultiva¬ 
tion ; or if he has planted and reared fruit-trees in a 
ground where there were none; he is not only entitled 
to one-half of the crojjs or fruit derived from them, 
but he cannot be removed by the owner of the soil: 
and he actually acquires a right of property to one-balf 
of the land so improved. 


In the Ceylonese districts, the cultivators arc called 
gowyei's ; and when no particular agreement has been 
entered into between them and the possessors of the 
soiljj the following is the general custom. 

In Anda fields (that is, those which pay one baft 
Government), the sced-corn is first taken out of the 
crop, and afterwards the Government share? then what 
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remains is divided between the owner and the gowyer. 
The secd-ct)rn goes to him who supplied it; or is 
divi^ad betwdni them, if, as is often the case, they 
both cOntributed*tpwards it. In this case, the gowyer 
receives one-fourth of tlic crop. 

/ 

The same rule is observed in ihose fields which pay 
to Government any larger share than one-tenth. 
But in tliose which pay one-tenth, and are called oiio 
fields. Government is entitled to that share, previous 
to any deduction being made for seed. The whole 
reniliirung hinc-tenths are divided in twcyequal shares, 
between the owner and tlie cultivat^. The seed- 
co’?Tf;"i'n some instances, belongs to a third j>crson, 
who receives not only the quantity supplied by him, 
but also something additional, in compensation for 
the use of it. 

In the districts of Matura and Point de Galle, the 
custom has immemorially prevailed, of remunerating 
those Plead-men who have the supCMUtendance of 
agriculture by a trifling part of the crop, which is 
put aside for them, after deduction of the Government 
share. This right of the Head-men is called karige 
huwandlrafn. The share to which they are entitled 
differs very much in different villages, and accordhig 
tt^ the proportion of Ihe crop which the fields are 
sulsject to pay to Government: it is, however, always 
calculate upon the’ quantity of corn that has been 
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sown; and is sometimes in the proportion of three or v 
four per cent, upon that quantity; whifli makes jt 
but a light tax upon the whole crop. This cuf tofn 
is one of those Eastern establishncJihts, which prove^ 
the opinion long entertained in those countries, ,/?f 
the necessity of some interference or superinsrection 
of the executive power, on the cultivation of rice- V, 
fields. I have, in another part, stated the reasons 
why this particular care and superinspection, on the 
part of Government, may be necessary. In the in¬ 
stance of the tax in question, however, it is to be 


guarded agaiVst, that it become not a mere burden 
upon the pubh.;', by the Head-men neglecting their 
duty; which chiefly consists in calling the ^eop^e 
together to repair the tanks, and to do those works 
that are necessary to collect the water, and facilitate 
the irrigation indispensable to the growth of rice: 


Since we have had possession of Ceylon, the gene¬ 
ral production of that valuable grain has augmented 
more rapidly in the northern districts, inhabited by 
Malabars, than in the southern, where the Ceylonese 
reside. This may be attributed to various causes. 
The indolence and w^ant of enterprise of the Cey¬ 
lonese nation may be one: but I am not inclined to 
attribute to it so much of that difference as others 
may. I think the tenure under which land is helri,j'n 
the southern provinces, may have a greater effect than 
. the character of its inhabitants, to prevent tl^at quick . 
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"public c'fficers^ as a remuneration for their services. 
On the occasion of the accommodessans on corn-fields 
Vbeing resumed by Government^ the Head-men were 
assigned a monthly pay in compensation; but the 
gardens which they then held by this tenure were not 
resumed b 3 |/Government 5 as they could have been. 

Vj-*Ith regard to the weddawassan and accommodessan 
fgardens, it seems that the claims of Government, 
Vlthough for a time neglected, are not to be objected 
^to, either in point of right or of policy. On the 
accainmodessans in particular, which are^pnly granted 
for life, or during the holding of certai:,i public situa¬ 
tions under Government, no shadow of c^aim could be 

# 

advanced on the part of the occupants; and therefore 
the Government was in every way justified in taking 
proper measures for resuming the possession of them. 

But the claims of Government on those gardens, 
which have, from time immemorial, either been 
granted without the condition of personal service, or 
cultivated without its consent, and the possession of 
which has now passed from geii^ation to generation, 
have always occasioned much trouble, when it has been 
attempted to enforce them. V 

^ It a{>pears that the Portuguese and the Dutch were 
both too lavish in granting lands to all natives who 
applied for them, without considering whether they 
had ^Jhe ffieSts^V^ ability to cultivate thein*^ GJonse- 
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quently, notwithstanding the conditions attached t©/ 
the grants, that the lands should be brought into cul-' 
tivation within a certain period, under penalty of for-' 
feiture, many of them have remained either in great 
part or altogether uncultivated. The Dutch Govern¬ 
ment attempted, afterwards, to resume tljC possession 
of these lands, and»to enforce the payment of oni^- 
third of the value, or an annual tribute upon those^ 
which had been cultivated; but without succes*'^ 
Governor Schreuder, after collecting minute and accu¬ 
rate information upon the tenure of many of those 
lands, found, that if the Company could realiise^the 
value of on\third of those which had been planted 
with .fruit-tpses, it would have amounted to a con¬ 
siderable sum; and took vigorous measures to enforce 
the payment. A general opposition was made by the 
Ceylonese, who were aided in it by the Candians; and 
troops having been sent to cut down the cocoa-nut 
trees *, in those gardens, the occupants of which ob- 
* jected to pay the Government d^mands^ an actual revolt 
ensued, and a war broke out with the King of Candy, 
in the year 1761 . To demand, in fact, so much as 
one-third or one-half of the value, or of the produce, 
of those gardens, when the trees were in full bearing, 
seemed a harsh and impolitic measure, after they had 
'been possessed for a very considerable period without 
paying any such tribute. Had it, then, been attempted 
to impose a general land-tax of one-tenth of the 


* An acr more violent than wise. 
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produce of the gardens, payable in kind, it would, most 
likely, have been carried into effect, without opposition, 
^and might have produced very large sums to Govern¬ 
ment. Another measure was tried by the Commis¬ 
sioners of the Presidency of Fort St. George, shortly 
after we h^^d possession of the Dutch territories in 
X^eylon; namely, to tax, in the first instance, all cocoa- 
nut trees, at the rate of one fanam each, y^rly. 

^ ---U ^ • • 

The collection of this tax occasioned again a general 
discontent, which soon broke forth into an open oppo¬ 
sition ; and It was speedily found expedient to abandon 
it. The reasons offered against this tax were, that it 
was laid on an article of raw produce, and one pf the 
..necessaries of life ;—that it was laid, too, in a most 
unequal proportion; for all trees, not only the most pro- 
ducdve, but those which were the least so, had been 
taxed according to the same rate of one fanam per 
treef. A tax of this nature must inevitably have been 
vexatious in the extreme: and its being imposed in 
money rendered it at that time particularly difficult to 
be complied with, because .money was then exceed¬ 
ingly scarce in Ceylon. If we judge, in fact, from the 
feelings of the natives, the latter circumstance (namely, 
the payment of the tax in money^ was the most dis- 

, f \ 

agreeable part of it; because thej^pffered to contribute; 

-1.---- 

f The cocoa-nut trees, in some soils, will produce only ten 
cocoa-nuts a year; in others, as many as sixty or eighty. Upon 
the former,^w tax amounted to for^ per cent.; in die latter, to 
not so much as six per cent. * 

Y 2 
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instead of it, the tenth part of the produce of the trees 
m kind, which was imprudently refused: the goot*, 
opportunity was then lost, and it afterwards becan> 
necessary to relinquish it altogether. 

I , 

Some of the Civil servants, both of the Dutch and t 
the English Government, have been of opinion, th4^ 
a tax, at ^]ie rate ofone-^tenth of the produce, payable 
in kind, f^fti-all land planted with fruit-trees^^ 
to be imposed, and that it would prove exceedingly 
profitable to Government. Certainly there is no 
well-grounded reason why this product of the land, 
which is yielded by it without requiring one-tenth 
part of the yearly expense and labour thaCis generally 
bestowed on the corn-land, should be exempt from 
taxes, while the latter is charged with them. 

It is ^supposed, by the best-informed persons in 
Ceylon, that the cocoa-nut gardens situated in that 
part of the island which lies between Calpenteen and 
Dondera Head contain ten millions of cocoa-nut 
trees *: a survey of them has not hitherto been taken ; 
but if we suppose, by the lowest possible calculation, 
that each tr^ should ^ve only ten cocoa-nuts, the 
annual production will amount to ofie hundred 
‘millions of nuts. Now, the least advantageous mode 


* This was also the opinion of Mr. Boumand, one of the best- 
servants in the Civil establishment of Cfiyloja, under the 
East-lndia Company, • < 

f • '* 
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of disposing of the cocoa-nuts^ is, to extract oil from 
fhem ;, 9 ne measure of which, at leasts can always be 
obtained from ten nuts. One hundred millions of 
nuts would, therefore, yield ten millions of measures 
of oil; worth, at the very lowest valuation, three 
fanams each ; and making, on the whole, 2,500,000 
• j?^ix-dollars: upon which the tiihe to Government 
■ would be 250,000 rix-dolla ns. T he same reasons 
‘ihct-can support the right of Gov«jrt>mt!fir'ri!«is to 
tax the cocoa-nut tree’s in the southern districts, will 
equally apply to the palmyras in the northern; and a 
considerable revenue might be derived from a general 
system, in fixing the tax on all gardens at the tenth 
of the produce, in kind. But as this »evenue could 
. nqt, with convenience to the contributors, perhaps, 
be collected all at once for the whole year, the cocoa- 
nut trees bearing fruit all the year round; and as 
it would be of considerable trouble and expense to 
Government to receive its due in many* different 
shares in the course of the year; it may be advisable 
to fix two periods, at the distance of six jnonths from 
each other, for the payment ofj. these tithes. Yet, 

'V 

even then, another difficulty must be encountered-; 
namely, that either a very vexatious law must be en¬ 
forced, forbidding the gathering of fruit, except at 
certaip fixed times when the tax-gatherer shall attend, 
or elsb Government wopld be subject to be defrauded. 
But of these two inconveniences, the former miist, 
at all events, be avoided; for to the native Ceylonese, 

» ' * m- * ^ 

whose fatiiilies live in p^t upon the.fimit that is daily 
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gathered for various domestic purposes, nothing would 
be more distressing than such a restriction. It h^s 
been advanced, by those who are friendly to the 
position of this tax, that it ought to he farmed out 
to renters, and that they would soon come to a com - 
promise with the owners of gardens for a fixed rent 
in money. I have ^already painted, I hope, in sufiv 
ciently strong colours, ^he bad and destructive con- ' 
sequevite's'^of^ the renting system; so it will J:c* 
expected that I should recomniend it in this new tax'; 
where, added to all the mischiefs produced by the 
renting system in general, the feelings of the natives 
would be more particularly alive to any rough or dis¬ 
agreeable usage on the part of those renters. 

I am, indeed, not very partial to^the establishment 
of a general tax on all fruit-trees; considering how much 
the natives of Ceylon depend on them for part of their 
food, and particularly among the lower class. I have 
no doubt, however, that, with proper precautions, and 
such modifications as should render the collection easy, 
—and, above all, if the owners of gardens should feel 
inclined, upon a fair valuation of the produce of their 
gardens, , to pay an annual fixed quit-rent in kind, of 
the same nature as it has been recommended for corn¬ 
fields, and not to be aTtered for ten or twelve years*,—' 


* In plantations of cocoa-nut and palmyra trees, which are of 
slow grpwdi, this period ought to be extended to twenty years. 
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yiisf tax might be established, and prove one of the 
/greatest resources of the Colonial Government. 


. But a partial tax can, in my opinion, be recom- 
\nended on cocoa-nut trees, which, far from distressing 
.lie natives in ^e smallest degree, would, on the con- 
/irary, prove-of considerable petjuniary advantage to* 
iSovernment, while me contfouencej attending it may 
I:c- J'f -real benefit to the countryT^Kis ta:?5'i^!’cfpose, 
should be imposed upon all cocoa-nut trees from which 
the natives choose to draw toddy. There would not 
be the sam*e objection to establishing this tax at a fixed 
rate, in money, uniformly upon each tree; say, two 
fanams of the present currency. In tjie first place, 
■^4^ would be at the choice of the natives to* pay it 
/^or not; and the consequenge of the tax would be, if 
it should discourage the drawing of toddy, that the 
arack distilled from it, which is sold abroad, would rise 
in price in the same proportion, and that part of the 
* tax would be paid by the consumers out of the island. 
-Hf many of the cocoa-nut trees should b§ stopped from 
drawing toddy, the number of cpiboa-nuts annually pro¬ 
duced must proportionally increase, and tend to make 
food in general cheaper to the pooA^class. And as it 
would be quite at the option of .the owners of gardens 
to pay the tax or not, so it may be depended uj>oh 
that *11006 but the most-productive trees would be left ‘ 
to-give toddy, and those vyhich are indifferent would be 
put to^ fruit; and, thufe, the tax would not amount, 
upon ail average,-to rnore than fourteen or fifteen per 
s cent, at the utmost. 
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This tax ought to be rendered the less disagreeable, 
by making the contribution easy to the contributors. 
The owners of gardens should be called upon merely 
to declare the number of trees from which they wish to . 
draw toddy, and the a:verage value derived from them 
yearly: licences may then be granted every six months, 
paying for the same af. the rate of prie fna^m for each . 
tree; unless the o^ner sli.^nld wish to take the il'^ence^.. 
at onciv*^^'year. The declaration 
owners should, in the first instance, be admitted as 
good, unless Government were informed to the con¬ 
trary ; and, by all means, those frequent inquisitorial 
visits of Commissioners of Taxes and Appraisers 
should he avoided, as they are a set of people gene¬ 
rally disliked in all countries. 

If it be discovered that a false statement or valua¬ 
tion has been given, let the defaulter be punished by 
payment of double br triple the amount of the tax; 
but not by confiscation of any part of the property, 
or any greater punishment than that here suggested 
except that it may be added, that any person con¬ 
victed of having thus attempted to defraud the public 
revenue, should declared incapable pf holding em¬ 
ployment under Government for a certain- number 
of years; and if he should be employed at the time, 
then, either removed, or,,suspeiided from employment 
during that period. A great number of the best cocoa- 
nut gardens, now producing toddy, are in the posses¬ 
sion of persons in the service of Government; and 
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the penalty proposed would have the effect of de- 
them from committing fraud in their declara¬ 
tion^'—would* impress the natives with an idea of the 
high character demanded in the persons who are 
honoured with the confidence of ®vernment—would 
Wrve as ^ res traint on the natives of the best casts, 
^who are |11 eicc^^ingly anxious to receive such em- 
pt6y«^/nt—and woufd,''ift (general, tend to foster in 
tration a spirit and love general 

moral improvement.* Should such a tax be adopted, 
it would, of course, be necessary to establish particular 
regulations for the payment of it, in those cases where 
the property of the garden is divided between the 
original owners and the cultivators, or, where the pro¬ 
duce is farmed by them to toddy-drawers, *which is 
' very frequently the case; .observing always to render 
the mode of payment as easy as possible to the con¬ 
tributors. 


From this tax, I am confident, a large revenue might 
. be derived, without its being, in the sjnallest degree, 
prejudicial to the public; and it would compensate 
for some which I intend proposing to be abandoned 
in the sequel of this Work. 


ISTo. II.—TAXES FALLING UPON ALL SORTS OF PROPERTY. 

I CONCEIVE the tax levied in Ceylon by stamps, or 
by fdhs charged in the difierent^branches of judicial 
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administration, to be of this nature. I “believe natives 
of India in general, and those of Ceylon in partv 
cular, are too partial^to litigation- In that colony, 
the fees for judicial process before the Supreme 
Court are leviedll^ithout stamps; those before 
all other courts, by obliging the 'parties to use 
stamped paper in every judicial act^—ithese .stamps 
being of different a m oun tS-.-^coording to the suib 
is confestetT^ clAimedl* All transfers of pro^rty 
must also be made on stamped piiper; under which 
denomination are included bonds, obligations, and 
contracts of every kind, with or without ^ personal 
security; sales of goods, wares, or merchandise, sold 
at more than one month’s credit, or which are not 

K. 

paid within a month; sales of houses, gardens, lands, 
and ships ; all donations of jmmoveable property ; all 
marriage-contracts, where any of the parties are 
benefited with any immoveable property; assignments 
of bonds, debts, and interests of all kinds; if on secu¬ 
rity of immoveable property; assignment of effects, 
if immoveable*; assignment of a ship or vessel, or 
part thereof; and mortgages of houses, lands, and 
ships. The per-centage levied upon the sale of im¬ 
moveable property amounts to five rix-dollars upon 
every hundred; and upon moveable, to one. The latter 
had«first been established at three per cent.; but, in 
the year I8O9, it was thought necessary to reduce it. 
The stamp upon bills of exchange, which, in the first 
j|i Rlation in I8O6, had been established at one per 
^nt. was also reduced to a half^ It is not my in ten- 
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tion to dilate upon the subject of these stamp-duties, 

jLtjccept those on the actual sale of immoveable property, 

lyhich are certainly of a morefjrejudicial nature than 

appears at first sight. They are taxes which fall, not 

upon the revenue of the mass of the people, but upon 

capitalso.far, therefore, as the tax diminishes that 

capitalf^'t fefroys the meaiii^ of putting labour into 
^ ^ ^ 

iJCwoh. In Ceylon,'^^cre capit^vl is much wanted, a 
tax'of this nature, amounting td* five peT’cent. upon 
the sale of immoveable property, seems not con¬ 
sistent with principles of good policy. It is a tax, 
too, generally paid by the seller; always so, when he 
is compelled to sell by distress; for the purchaser 
then makes his own conditions. lU is, therefore, a 
^tax of a very harsh nature, as tending to aggravate 
misfortune, and helping to total ruin those who are 
in the way to it. It is also of baneful consequences, 
where it attaches itself to marriage contracts. In a 
country where capital is very limited, a tax of five per 
cent, upon property that is transferred to the husband, 
who is soon to be loaded with the expenses of a rising 
family, takes away from him too large a portion of 
the means he has for cultivating the land which 
comes to his possession. 

S • 

_ t 

The per-centage paid upon the transfer of, or'conr 
tracts upon, moveable property, being reduced to one 
percent, is less prejudicial; and, as far as it falls upon 

V ,, 

mercantile transactions, however, it may clo^ them 
with trouble and iheonveniefice; will, in general, be 
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paid by the consumers; and consequently falls even¬ 
tually upon revenue^ and not upon capital. 

The sums collected by Government, in the sale of 
judicial stamps, for several years, exceeded the expec¬ 
tations that had been entertained, i^tamned paper 
being required for every summons,, tuis^ffer. ^^ecree, 
and every other act passing 'biSore a judicial* ^ourt, 
and all thd§^ stamps'being rated in proportion td'the 
amount of the claim, it has very frequently happened, 
that demands, originally of trifling sums, have in¬ 
creased to considerable ones, from the cost occasioned 
by the stamps made use of. Nor are the natives of 
Ceylon checked^ by these means, in their litigious 
disposition, as long as they have money to indulge, 
in it. This is also a tax that generally falls on capital, 
and is, consequently, so far detrimental to the com¬ 
munity at large. ^ This source of revenue to Govern¬ 
ment has lately much decreased ; but, it is appre¬ 
hended, not before it had involved a number of 
native families in embarrassed circumstances, and 
reduced others to real poverty. The present system 
of levying that tax, with a variety of stamps, of diffe¬ 
rent descriptions, required for every particular act; 
the difficulty and trouble attending the distribution 
of so many stamps, in every part of the country; the 
necessity which every distributor and sub-distribti1:or 
of those stamps is under, of keeping a complicated 
account; and the difficulty of checking those ac¬ 
counts ; render the “ present system, in my humble 

W'' ■ ' 
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opinion, very defective: and I cannot comprehend 
why a more simple method has not been adopted. 
It irequently occurs, at the out-stations, that the 
stamp intended for one judicial act must be attached 
to another; and that for want of the particular stamp, 
to a certain amount, and of a certain description, 
twenty or thirty stamped sheets of paper, of that or of 
li.r'oth^r descriptioil^T' making actually a small book, 
are "attached to some of the judiciaracts on which 
this tax is levied.* This branch of public revenue 
seems, therefore, to deserve a general revision, in 
which ^reat reduction and simplification ought to 
be had in view. It is not easily comprehended how 
it has happened, that while the Colcyiial Government 
has been extremely solicitous to give to this tax the 
greatest possible range on every judicial act or 
mercantile transaction, and wherever property is con¬ 
cerned, the simple mode of levying a revenue by 
stamps upon receipts, as practised in Great Britain, 
has not been adopted. 

From all that I have had occasion to observe in this 
Work, respecting the tenure of land, it must be 
evident, that the title-deeds to landed property cannot 
be generally in a clear and orderly condition; and 
above ah, that many are entirely wanting. A general 
registry of land has eonsequently been, and still remains, 
a great desideratum; to accomplish which, several at¬ 
tempts have been made, but hitherto without success. 
•The renewal or registration of title-deeds has been, iry 
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those attempts, considered as another source of 
public revenue, by the fees and stamps attached to 
them; but, besides the collection of some revenue, 1 
fear very little benefit has hitherto been derived; and 
much remains to be done, by the introduction of Some 
fixed and well-regulated system, for the formation of 
such a general registry, as may be refcsred i^, with 
confidence, to ascertain thexilaims and righfs-pf 
possessors of land. • 

I 

A reference to the Table, No. 16 , will shew the 
revenue derived by the Colonial Government from 
stamps, and from fees collected in judicial proceedings, 
without the intervention of stamps; but which is 
also a tax precisely of the same nature as if it were 
levied by means of them. 

Goods sold by j>ublic auction are subject to a tax 
of six per cent. I have no remark to make upon it, 
except that the same objections which exist against 
the five per cent, charged upon immoveable property, 
sold or mortgaged by private contract, apply likewise 
to tire six per cent, imposed upon the sale of move- 
able property by public auction*. 

Tbls closes my inquiry upon that branch of public 

- -. -I ..■^11 I. 

* 

* I refer the reader to the Table, No. 16, for the amount of the* 
revenue collected in the years 1809, 10, 11, and 12; under the 
heads, Stamps and Judicial Receipts, Fines and Forfeitures,,^ and 
Duties upon^Got^ds sold by'^Public Juctiont. 
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revenue which is raised by taxes, imposed directly, or 
likely to fall eventually, upon capital. I shall pass, 
pow, to the consideration of those taxes which it is 
intended should fall immediately upon consumption. 


f III.. TAXES UPON CgNSUMPTION. 

Tk^se taxes are comprehended mi(kr the following 
heads; namely, .S^a Customs, and Land Customs; 
the Exclusive Privilege in the Sale of Salt; the Duties 
collected^ by the Marine Department; the Licences 
for the Sale of Spirituous Liquors ; the Fish Rent; 
and, lastly, the Batta upon the Sale of Government 
Bills drawn upon England, or upon \he Presidencies 
of Madras, Bombay, or Calcutta. I shall, in suc¬ 
cession, give an account of the revenue collected 
under those heads; and explain, as much as lies in 
my power, the nature and effects of these taxes. 

, SEA CUSTOMS. 

In treating here of the Sea Customs, which is one 
of the principal sources of the public revenue, I need 
not enter into a minute inquiry, as to the manner in 
which ,the duties imposed upon different articles of 
commerce affects the import or export of them; hav- 
ing^already gone through tjiat detail, in the preceding 
pages, in which I examined the various commercial 
interests of the colony. I shall, therefore, here con¬ 
fine .myself to a few general remarks; referring the 
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Reader, for particulars, to the foregoing part of this 
Work; to the Tables, from No. 17 to No. 24, 
inclusive; and to the Custom-house Regulations and 
Tariffs, Appendix B. 


I have already had occasion to state the improve¬ 
ments which have been made in this departiiient by 
the establishment of those Regulations, and „Uial- of 
fixed valuation of goods in the Tariffs; by which means 
the honest merchant’s interests have been protected, no 
less than those of Government. The revenue derived 
from Sea Customs has been gradually upon the in¬ 
crease for several years; although it may not appear 
so to an observer, unacquainted with the causes 
which occasioned an extraordinary collection in the 
years 1806 and 1807: Those causes I shall hereafter 
explain. The amount realized since J806 has been 
as follows: 


In 1806.—From Exports 
Imports . . . 
Passports . . , 


In 1307 .—Exports . 

Imports , 
Passports 


llix.doIlars. 

Faoams. Stivero. 

332,078 

11 

3 

07,470 

10 

i 

9,288 

8 

2 

438,838 

6 

2 

Rix^lollHTS. 

447,667 

Ftnams. Stivers, 

4 Ot 

93,797 

11 

Of 

9,063 

8 

2 

550,528 

il 

3 
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In 1808.—Exports. 

HiX'iioIlan. 

324,525 

I^nants. Stivers. 

5 Si 

Imports. 

92,995 

11 

1 

Passports.. 

10,240 

11 

2 


427,762 

4 

2 i 

Ill ISOD. —Exports. 

360,866 

4 


Imports. 

68,912 

2 

3i 

. Passports. 

10,548 

4 

2 


446’,327 

(/ 

1 

In IS 10.—Exports coastwavs. 

14,433 

4 

3| 

Ditto bevond Cevlon .... 

.359,213 

1 

U 

Imports .. 

97,254 

2 


Passports. 

9,532 

6 

i 


480*433 

*2 


• 

In ISll.—Exports coastwavs. 

39,386 

8 


Ditto beyond Ceylon .... 

291,206 

0 

H 

Imports. 

116,826 

1 

3i 

Passports. 

14,0/6 

8 

3 

• 

461,495 

7 

3i 

In 1812.—Exports coast ways ..... 

25,928 

2 


Ditto beyond Ceylon .... 

246,204 

2 

0 

Imports. 

123,576 

. 7 

3i 

• Passports .... 

14,476 

1 

1 


410,185 

1 

0 ^ 

Add duties upon tobac^ ex> 



. ported under contract .. . 

75>,9i3 

0 

0 

* ' 

490,128 

• 

1 

Of 
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Hix-dollarsi Fanams, Stiveu. 

In 1813.—Exports coast ways. 20,582 2 2 

Ditto beyond Ceylon .... 233,528 11 2 

Imports. 138,143 3 L 

Passports. 16,550 7 0 

(Storehouse. 14 0 0 


408,819 0 1 

Add duties upon tobacco ex¬ 
ported under contract . . 114,564 0. 0 

— ' -.. 

523,383 0 I 


Upon the above statement it is necessary to make 
a few remarks : and first, I shall observe, that the 
extraordinary high collection made in the year 1807 
cannot be placed on a general average, as the reve¬ 
nue of that year; because it originated from the 
great export of arreca-nuts, which had been detained 
in the Candian territory from the year 1603, in con¬ 
sequence of the war. The re-opening of that trade 
with Candy took place towards the end of 1806, 
Part, then, of the revenue derived from the exports 
of arreca-nuts, in that year, and a much greater part 
of that of 1807, must rath$r be placed to the account 
of the preceding years. The average revenue derived 
to Government from that branch of exports was from 
ninety to one hundred thousand rix-dollars; but it 
will be seen, in Table, No. 18, that the collection 
upon that head, both for cut and uncut arreca-nuts, 
amounted, in the year 1807, to 196,821 rix-dollars. By 
ref(?rence to the Tables, Nos. 19 , 20, 21, 22,23, and 
24, it will be remarked, that since the year 1808, that 
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revenue Ijas generally been upon the increase^ taking 
together the exports of the cut and uncut arreca-nut; 
\h1so the coastways exports of those articles with those 
beyond Ceylon. The augmentation is chiefly owing 
to the duties of the cut arreca-nut having been equa¬ 
lized with those of the uncut; a measure I recom- 
.^mended in the year I8O9, which was explained 

fho former part of the work^ treating of that 
valuable article of commerce. 

2dly. As the coastways exports had not, pre¬ 
viously t(3 the year IS 10, been separated from the real 
exports beyond Ceylon, there has not been a suffi¬ 
cient time to judge, with great correctness, of any 
permanent rise or fall in them. It must only be ob- 
*served, that the great diflerence appearing between 
the years 1810 and 1811, from 14,433 to 30,386 rix- 
dollars, seems to have originated fr^m the supply of 
arack and tobacco, yearly carried by sea from one 
part of the island to the other, having been delayed 
in the latter part of the year IS 10 (probably owing to 
the state of the season), which brought a much 
larger revenue in the year following. 

3dly..The exports beyond Ceylon appear, by the 
statement of Revenue collected, to have decreased 
in the years 1812 an^ 1813. This circumstance is 
to be explained. In treating of the Jaffna tobacco, 
which forms nearly two-thirds of the whole exports 
it, it was stated, that a contract had been entered into 


) 
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by the Ceylon Government with the Raja of Tra\'an- 
core, in the year 1812, for the supply of that com¬ 
modity wanted in his territory; and I also entered inio 
a detail of the general monopoly that Government 
was led to undertake, with a view to that contract. 
In consequence of these measures, the revenue 
formerly collected at the Custom-house upon the^ 
exportation o£ tobacco ceased, in great part, "in tht‘ 
year 1812, and almost entirely in 1813; and was 
fully compensated by the profits made by Govern¬ 
ment upon the sales of the tobacco, which were 
entered into a separate account. Government, so far 
as its immediate pecuniary advantages are consulted, 
has benefited by that contract. If, however, the 
general average of duties collected formerly upon the 
exportation of tobacco, which may be viewed in Tables, 
Nos. 17^ 18, 1 9» 20,2 1 , and22, be added to the collection 
upon exports in 1812 and 1813, it appears, then, that 
those years were fully as productive as any one pre¬ 
ceding; add to this, that the great scarcity of food 
which prevailed in Ceylon^, during those two years, 
drew an unusually large portion of the commercial 
capital to the importation of grain, which pays al>vays 
but a trifling duty, and which duty, owing to the 
urgency of the times, was suspended. This being 
considered, we shall admit that the trade of the island 
must have been in an improving state, to have' pro¬ 
duced the rev^enue that was collected in. the years 
1812 and 1813 . 
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4tlily. The Imports have been regularly upon 
the increase, since the year ISOQ, without any new 
^duties having been imposed ; except in the year 1813, 
wlkni the tfflitl^ of two and three per cent., charged 
on ccrjiain commodities in commutation of tiie bazar- 
*tax abolished in that year,'had begun to operate from 
the 1 St of August. I shall have occasion to give an 
^iccmint of that measure in a future part of my inquiry. 

Upon the vvh©!^ therefore, the public revenues 
placed under that department have generally risen. 
There is, a circumstance, however, which cannot but 
strike the reader, in looking over the above state¬ 
ments ; namely, that by far the largest part of the 
revenue seems to be derived from the Exports, instead 
of its being charged upon the Imports, as the policy 
generally followed in establishing Custom-house du¬ 
ties would have pointed out. To this I must first 
remark, that I am by no means convinced of the pro¬ 
priety of generally following that principle; namely, 
of charging with heavier duties the goods imported, in 
preference to those exported. This is my reason:— 

The goods grown or manufactured in foreign coun¬ 
tries, must obtain in our market, as well as in every 
other, a sufficient price to replace the capital of the 
lUfyiufacturer, or that of the farmer, with its usual 
rate of profit, the re*ntjof land, with the expenses of 
labour and of exportation: our charing a very 
high^'import-duty cannot reduce the price of the 
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commodity imported below \vbi\t is necessary to 
defray all those cliargcs, else the commodity will not 
be imported. The duty, therefore, must in this case 
be all paid by the consumers, namely, our own 
people. 


If heavy duties are imposed upon goods exported, 
the policy of the measure will depend upon the fol- 
lowina: circumstances : namelv ; whether the cQ^Miim- 
dity grows, or can be manufactured,'in other countries; 
for if it cannot, and the demand for that commodity 
continues abroad, the duty must be paid by the con¬ 
sumer there, and the quantity exported wall continue 
the same. And, in fact, whether or not other com¬ 
modities of the same nature can enter into competition 
with ours in the foreign market, the duty must never 
rise so high as either to diminish the demand for the 
commodity exported, or allow it to he undersold by 
what is prodliced abroad. But until the Export-Duty 
reaches those limits, it can in no way be prejudicial; 
as it falls entirely upon the consumers abroad, and does 
not impede our industry at, home. 


In observing, with some attention, the Tables, from 
No. 17 , to No. 24, it will be remarked, that the prin¬ 
cipal sources of revenue, under the bead ‘ Exports,’are 
confined to the duties levied upon arreca-nuts, tobaccQ, 
and arack; and we may, pcrliaps, add reapers and 
rafters from JafFnapatam ; which, together, amount to 
an average of 300,000 rix-dollars per annum. 
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In treating of those commodities, and the commerce 

.carried on with them, I fully explained the reasons 

why a dtiduction from the duties which have been for 

a loTI^timeTmpo^d upon their exportation would, in 

n vy op haion. occasioi^hn^rreparablc loss to Government, 

' without the least benefit to the country. For a full 

¥ 

.Recount of those reasons, I reier the reader to that 
of .my work : and here I need only state, in a few 
woi^,i.jthat of the tobacco and th^arreca-nuts we 
.-.haye;^^nearly the Inanopoly on the coast of India; 
because, of the former, none is produced of that kind, 
except at* Jaffnapatam; and of the latter, none are 
produced equally good as in Ceylon. This circum¬ 
stance has afforded means to the Government to 
tax highly the exportation of these commodities, and 
•to make the tax fall upon the foreign consumer. 
The arack of Ceylon, as I have stated, is, on the 
contrary, rather placed under a foreign monopoly; 
which compels the growers, manufacturers, and ex¬ 
porters of that commodity, to accept of the lowest 
possible pricb; w’hich is, in fact, regulated by what 
the contractors for the supply of His Majesty's navy 
in India, and of the Company’s troops under the Madras 
and Bombay Presidencies, choose to offer:—a reduction 
from t^ie moderate duties of eight rix-dollars per 
leager, or about ten per cent., would only add to the 
proJ^ts of those contractors.^ And lastly, a dinnnution 
of the duties, now amou.nting to twenty-five per cent., 
upon the exportation of palmyra reapers and rafters 
from. Jaffnapatam, may induce so many of* tl^ose 
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valuable trees to be cut at once, (which, as I have 
already stated, are of an exceeding slow growth,) as will . 
considerably diminish the quantity of food necessary 
to the maintenance of that province.—The perusUl of 
j4ppendix B. will acquaint the reader with the regu¬ 
lations in force respecting the Sea Customs, and with 
the rates of duties chargeable on different commo¬ 
dities. 

It may be remarked, that the goods exported coast- 
ways are charged with the same duties as those which 
are exported beyond the island; and that the coasting 
trade would seem entitled to an exception from those 
duties. 

This exception could not be granted, with safety to 
the public revenue, except by means of a drawback, 
payable at the place, or port, where the goods should 
be landed; or by making the exporters of goods enter 
into bonds, at the place and time of exportation. 
Under either ^system, however, the deduction that 
would be made from the duties of the Custom-house 
department must be considerable; while the augmen¬ 
tation that would be occasioned in the expenses of 
the establishment, for the purpose, not of augmenting, 
but^of diminishing the revenue, could not make the 
measure at all acceptable to the Colonial Govsern- 
ment. 

The goods exported, on which the release-from 
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duties could be a matter of much importance to 
i^he coasting trade, are, the tobacco, the arreca-nuts, 
mid the Jaffna ^aj^ers and rafters ; as it is only upon 
thosVffiree articles Ihat the duties are heavy. Tobacco 
and arreca-nuts, hovve^r, are articles which, although 
*bf some importance to the comforts of the natives, yet 
the quantity consumed by each ^individual is so small, 
*tl'at the, duty, although amounting, on tobacco, to 
aboii&<*6Q, and, on arreea-nuts, to SO per cent, prime 
^eosf ^annot, perhaps^ be very burdensome ; and yet it 
offers such a temptation to smuggling, that if the 
native vessels be allowed to quit the shore, upon bonds 
being entered into by the exporters of tobacco or 
arreca-nut, and without the duties being actually paid, 
I am persuaded that the checking of smuggling would 
be’ exceedingly difficult; and Government would be 
compelled to enter into endless prosecutions, to enforce 
the payment of the bonds. 


In the export of palmyra reapers and rafters, which 
are charged with a duty of 25 per cent, valorem, the 
relief would be certainly of some convenience to the 

m 

natives; as the use of the Jaffna reapers and rafters, 
for the construction of all buildings in the island, is 
general,. Yet I have already stated, that the lowering 
- of those duties might, under other considerations, Ije a 
dangerous measure; namely^by encouraging toolihuch 
the culting^f A..lree whrehreontributes so plentifully to 
the food of the inhabitants of Jaffnapatam, and the 
growtS of which is so very slow. ^ 
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Upon the generality of goods exported, the duty 
amounts to only five per cent.; and the abolition of 
it could prove of no material benefit to the^ country, 
as it would very likely be necessary to substitute^some 
other taxes in their stead. 

t 

LAND CUSTOMS. 

A 

Under the head ‘ Land Customs’ are compre^ 
hended four taxes of very distinct and different n^t ires. 
These are, 1st, the land-pass duties, charged ^upon 
all goods that are transported, by land, from one 
province to another of our old territory, or from our 
old possessions to the Candian country; and vice 
2d]y, Duties charged upon goods crossing rivers, 
or carried by any kind of inland navigation. 3dly, 
The tax levied by affixing a stamp upon all cloth 
manufactured in the island. 4thly, The bazar-tax, 
imposed, at the rate of two per cent, upon grain, 
and three' upon all other commodities sold in the 
island by retail.—This tax was abolished in the year 
1813 ; but, ip consequence of the important discus¬ 
sions that .took place upon the subject of it, and with 
a view to prevent the possibility of a renewal, I shall 
consider it.of benefit to the colony, here to record the 
destructive nature and pernicious effects of .that tax. 
Sa strongly, also, has the abolition of the land-pass- 
duties, and of that upon the manufacture of homcianade 
cloth, been recommended, that it is probable they 
ma}q by this time, have be^n set aside; yet, for the 
reasons above stated, I sliall ^eiiter into an inquiry 
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concerning them : and having myself taken the most 
'jM'ominent part in remonstrating against the oppres¬ 
sion, impolicy, and baneful effects of all these taxes- 
^nd pTbposed other^in commutation, 1 owe it to 
myself, ais well as to t^tev colony, fully to explain the 
reasons upon which my opinions were grounded. 

'st. The land-pass duties are levied ip the districts 
of Jai^firijpatMm, Chilaw, Putlam, the Wanny, 
,Mana^% and Trincc/iprd^; and the revenue collected 
in them may be stated at about 16,000 rix-dollars per 
an7ium, Tliis duty was generally established some 
years ago, at the rate of seven and a half per cent, 
upon 'the value of the goods ; but at*Jafthaj)atam, 
Manar, and the Wanny district, it was. reduced to five 
per cent, in the year 1812% At Trincomale, I am 
sorry to state, this tax has been but lately esta¬ 
blished. The collection of these taxes is sol(^ to those 
renters who make the highest offers for them. 

These taxes originated, as it is reported, from the 
avidity of the head Civil servants, or Collectors of 
Districts, appointed to the administration of them by 
the Dutch Government; which, paying their public 
servants but miserably, was in some degree under the 
nec^sity of conniving at many acts of arbitrary power, 
by me^s.of which those public officers added to their 
emoluments, ancToIten amassed large fortunes. With 
this, view, they imposed these land-pass duties upon 
goo(Js and merchandise that were im{)orted or exported 
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from their provinces, either to other provinces of the 
Company, or to the Candian territory. As the esta¬ 
blishment of these taxes had originally been introduced 
at the pleasure and will of each ^ollector or head Civil 
servant, so they were by no ir^ans uniform,, either in 
the rates of the per-centage, the manner of colle^iovi,^ 
or the description of goods , on which the tax was 
imposed. In some districts, all goods; in ■otbc»*c, 
goods of a certain description only; were liabjejlt) the 
tax. The Dutch Government^ finding, in tiiifc, that 
from this source considerable sums were derived for 
private emolument, deprived their public servants of 
them, and continued the taxes for the public treasury. 
Upon our taking possession of the island, we con¬ 
firmed these taxes, nearly in the same state as we 
found them. 

That these taxes are highly detrimental to cultivation, 
manufactures, and trade, by impeding the free circu¬ 
lation of the commerce of one district with another, 
in the whoUi drcumfefence of the island, and with the 
interior of it, is too obvious to require proof. We 
have nothing further to offer on this subject. But, 
what would be thought, in this country, of a tax of seven 
and a half, or five per cent., levied upon articles of food, 
and the manufactures of England, when they are con¬ 
veyed from one county to another ? Yet bow muQk more 
would the mischievous consequeriCfLS. offsuefra tax be 
aggravated, if the privilege^ of^ collecting ^ theii^t^was 
sold to a renter^ if no sta!l^,d;;tariff 
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to fix the v^lue of the commodities liable to this tax; 

the valuation of them was left to be fixed upon 
each artie^‘ bv the.renter himself, who must, from the 
.aiature'^of his emplo)Vnent and avocation^ be a hard¬ 
hearted interested peiVon: the place, too, where 
these duties are levied, lying at a distance, sometime.s, 
of twenty or twenty-five miles f\iom the reisidence of 
ttu; collector, or of any magistrate who can rcdres.s 
the opp'rossions and self-interested valuations of lliat 
rentei ? 

Had the* interior of Ceylon continued under the 
dominion of the King of Candy, it would have been 

W’ell, here, to have examined what distinction could, 

• . 

with propriety, be made between the coinmerciul 

intercourse with that country, and that necessary to 

> 

protect, in every point, the old provinces. Perhaps 
some reasons might have been urged for placing under 
some restraint the commerce we were carrying on with 
the Candian subjects: but now that, happily, the whole 
of Ceylon has been united under the possession of the 
British Crown, every reason for distinction ceases; 
and I think the impolicy and offensive nature of the 
tax so evident in itself, that I s\m\l pass on to the 
consideration of tlie next. 

V ■ 

adly. The duties levied upon goods crossing rivers, 
or carried, by the inlund canals.—In the south coast 
of the .island, from.Chilaw to Point-de-Galle, where 
many’very large rivers must be, crossed in ferry- 
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boats, it is but just, that, as Government must be at 
the expense of keeping up those boats, passengers, 
and goods should pay for being ferried over in then*!; 
and where Government is also at t^ie expense ofiteeping 
ill good condition and repair to canals for inlond^avi- 
gation, a toll should be paid, for defraying that expens’e., 
The taxes, therefore, raised under these heads, are per^- 
fectly just and reasonable in themselves : but I strongly 
object to the mode of collecting them, and myjib.)dction 
is twofold. First, I conceive it extrremely prejiidl^,*ial to 
the interests of the public, and to the happiness of the 
people, that the ferry-charges in the crossing of rivers 
should be rented, instead of being collected by native 
servants of Government; for, although the duties 
levied are biit trifling, the inconvenience of having 
any valuation of goods fixed by interested persons, 
and the natural dislike to pay a tax, the amount of 
which may, in any degree, depend upon the arbitrary 
valuation v^f the person who is to derive a benefit from 
it, is highly oflensive, and often causes the contributor 
to believe that the renter makes him pay more than he 
actually ought. In some instances, this inconvenience 
has been remedied by fixing the amount to be paid for 
the ferrying over of persons, cattle, palanquins, and 
other things; but a tariff of this kind can in no wise 
be applied to merchandise, unless it were fiyied 
indiscriminately by the weight; and unless such/easy 
methods could be illtroduc^*.i:i^for_a§^YJrtaHKng that 
weight, as those practised for weighing heavy cart^ 
and waggons in England, at the turnpike-gates.^ 
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A strong objection also arises to the renting of the 
^ferries in Ceylon, from the very bad and negligent 
Planner in which they are generally served by the 
rentscs': and althdr^h they are careful to have ready 
convenie^it barges aii^'} a good crew, whenever they 
are aware that the Governor, Collector, or any public 
servant of superior rank, is likely to pass those rivers, 
*J ’know, from experience, that when they are taken 
unav.'oje^s, the service at the ferries is at all times found 
to be very much •iiaglecteil, and more particularly 
at night: and that very often the barges are in a 
dangerous .condition, and not unfrequently without 
crews; so that the passengers must work themselves 
across the river, and meet with no crew from the 
renters to help them, but hud only the renter lumself, 
or a servant of his, ready to demand the duties. 

As to the colleclion of the tax upon the inland navi¬ 
gation by the canals, much inconvenience and expense 
is occasioned to the contributors, by the tax being rated 
upon the value or quantity of the. goods, laden in the 
boats, instead of being at once established according 
to a fixed rate upon the boats or barges. In conse¬ 
quence of this mode of levying the duties, the goods 
must be .examined by the tax-gatherer ; and, in many 
instances, the boats must be unloaded, and the gogds 
measured or weighed, for tho mere purpose of collect¬ 
ing the tax. Th(>uf titne and expense attending 
this operation is foui; times niore burdensome tliaii the 
tax itself; or the owner ^must submit; to any guess made 
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by the tax-gatherer upon the weight or quantity of the 
goods, rather than submit to the inconveniences above^* 
described. By taxing the boats at a moderate fixed 
rate, without distinction, whethcir loaded* or the 

tax would be exceedingly liglil, and (as native ser- 
vants of Government are employed in it) much more 
easily collected by a less number of people, and 
checked with the greatest facility. 

3dly. In passing to the examination of the tax 
imposed, by a stamp, upon the cloth manufactured in 
the island, I shall only advert to a former page; where 
that subject was fully treated, in a review of the com¬ 
mercial interests of the colony; and where, I hope, it 
was clearly proved, that such a tax is by no means 
suited to the present circumstances and state of the 
manufactures of the island, and should, in every 
view of good policy, be abolished, or reduced so 
low as merely to serve for a source of information 
to Government, in order to know at all times the pro¬ 
sperity or decay of that important branch of public 
industry. Other means, however, may also be devised 
to obtain that information, without preserving any 
part of that very prejudicial tax. 

4thly. I shall take a view of the bazar-tax, which 
was for some years a cause of much discontent to 
the natives of Ceylon; and "whhdr the Colonial 
Government, after a full investigation of it® nature 
and effects, very wisely abolished in the year' 1813; 
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the deficiency which was expected to take place in 
.the public revenue being compensated by an additional 
duty, imposed, at the Custom-house, upon the gene¬ 
rality ©f goods imported according to the same rate 
as the bazar- tax, namei)^ of two per cent, on grain, and 
three per cent, on all other commodities. 

*• It was customary in many parts of India, when troops 
inarcb:?fL^ or remained encamped for any time, for 
numbers of retaileril tt) attend them with articles of 
food and convenience; by which means many of these 
petty traders obtained a livelihood, and some of them 
realized considerable sums. This gave rise to a 
contribution, which was levied by the officers com¬ 
manding the troops, in conformity to what ha’d been 
practised by those of the native princes, and to the 
antient usage of the country. This contribution has 
been known by the appellation of Bazar-tax,, and was, 
in general, rated at so much per day, for leave to sell 
all sorts of goods to the troops. 

9 

Upon our taking possession of Ceylon, this practice 
was in several instances adopted: but in the regular 
markets of the towns we found no bazar-taxes esta¬ 
blished by* the Dutch Government, in the way of a 
per-centage upon the quantity or value of the goods 
sold; £tnd the bazars w*ere tlien subject to no tax, 
except a very slight one imposed on the ground 
occupied by the shop.’ The amount was fixed, and 
the produce farmed. In each baz£fr a person was 
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appointed, with the title of Bazar-master, to super¬ 
intend the weights and measures, and to preserve 
cleanliness. When a scarcity of any particular 
article of consumption occurred, he reported it to 
Government, which ordered a supply from the, country 
and this, by the bye, proves the minute interference of 
Government in all those things that ought to be pro¬ 
vided by national industry and private interest; or 
else in what a low condition must that spirits of in¬ 
dustry have been, if such interfereiice was found neces¬ 
sary. This bazar-master received from the Dutch 
Company the pay of a private soldier, and one stiver 
and a half per week from every shop, which did not 
amount to the one-hundredth part of one-fifth per 
cent, on the goods that were sold, and was so trifling 
as to deserve no notice. 

I* 

In the year 1807, it was thought that a considerable 
revenue could be raised for the public by a tax upon 
all articles sold by retail in the public bazars; and it 
was consequently established, at the rate of two per 
cent, upon all sorts of grain, and three per cent, upon 
all other goods, whether the growth or manufacture of 
the colony, or of any foreign country; whether also 
tliat grain or other goods had paid any ..import or 
other duties, or whether they had not. This was 
entirely a new tax, to be colfected in addition to all 
tliose wliich were already established. A tax of so 
wide a nature, and which affected, at once, every article 
of commerce, was in many; instances easily avoided. 
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by clandestine sales; and, on the other hand, it was 
difficult precisely to know, in many commodities, 
what was a wholesale or a retail sale. It therefore 
became necessary, in order to make the tax pro¬ 
ductive, 40 impose a variety of distressing and burden- 
• some restrictions. First, an attempt was made to fix 
the number of pieces of cloth, oj the quantity of other 
•goods,’ that should constitute a wholesale: secondly, 
it wasv found necessary to forbid all sales by retail, ex¬ 
cept in the fixed hazard, which was attended with much 
inconvenience to all those who lived at some distance 
from them? particularly as seldom more than one or 
two bazars were established in each town. In order 
to tax the great variety of produce of the country that 
was brought to market, and to ascertain the amount 
of fhe two or three per cent, that was to be levied, no 
tariff could well be established; and if there had 
been one, the poor natives of the lo^er class would 
not have derived much protection from it. The very 
trouble required to make the calculations upon every 
trifling article of food or consumption woMld have been 
endless ; so that the valuation could not but be left to 
the mercy of a Lascareen or Peon, or to an interested 
renter and his servants. As might have been ex¬ 
pected, the quarrels and litigations, between them and 
the petty traders or country people, were frequent, and 
always terminated to the disadvantage of the latter. 

It was easy to be perceived, that this tax struck at 
the very root of nationaHndustry, aijd was a perpetual 

2 A 2 
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source of irritation and discontent. The importing 
merchants, and particularly the Indians from the con¬ 
tinent, suffered from this tax as much as the inland 
traders ; and the restrictions were very hurtful to them, 
from the nature of the trade which they carried on^ 
In markets so limited as those of Ceylon, and subject, 
consequently, to be easily glutted by any extraordinary 
impo’rtation, the liberty of selling partly by wholesale, 
and partly by retail, is of incalculable advantage to per¬ 
sons in trade. Merchants always accommodate their 
speculations and manner of trading to the state and 
circumstances of the markets; and those either esta¬ 
blished in Ceylon, or trading to it, have consequently 
all been in the habit of carrying on their speculations 
partly by wholesale, and partly by retail. 

The restriction imposed to prevent sales by retail, 
except in the bazars, had left the burghers, who, from 
their condition in life, could not without degradation 
keep up their shops in the bazars, entirely at the mercy 
of the retailers, who, by these means, very often com¬ 
bined against them with success. In very large markets, 
this combination, perhaps, could not have been entered 
into ; but in little markets, when they are at all over¬ 
stocked with goods, and money is scarce, we know, by 
experience, that combinations of the retailers have 
been carried on, both to the iryury of wholesale mer¬ 
chants and of the public. 

- Owners of lands and gardens were compelled to 
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take the produce of them to certain fixed places of 
. sale, in order that the tax on the value of that pro¬ 
duce should be levied. Their lands and gardens, 
however, were .in many instances so distant from those 
markets, that the trifling value of the goods could not 
compensate the loss of time and the trouble with which 
the carriage of them was attesded. Yet it must be 
evident, that, notwithstanding these restrictions, the 
facility of evading this tax must-have been great, and 
the opportunities* ttopting; a circumstance which 
always proves a tax to be impolitic and unadvisable. 
But governments, in general, think that this inconve¬ 
nience is to be remedied by confiscation of goods, and 
other severe penalties, which were consequently im¬ 
posed ; thus, as Adam Smith justly observes,* first cre¬ 
ating the temptation and .opportunity of evading the 
tax, and then increasing the rigour of the law in pro¬ 
portion to that temptation and opportunity. 

It was urged in favour of the bazar-tax, that it was 
but an Excise-duty, such as has been imposed on 
several articles of consumption in this country, and 
under every other European Government; and that it 
was paid in a convenient manner by the consumer, 
because, the amount of the tax becomes identified with 
the price of the goods, and any man might, if* he 
chote, avoid paying tjie tas?, by refraining from pur¬ 
chasing them. That the bazar-tax was but an Excise- 
duty could not be denied; but, by attaching itself, at 
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once, to every article of food or convenience, it became 
a duty of a very different nature from the Excise levied 
in England upon only a few articles of consumption. 
The bazar-tax was also paid in a convenient way by 
the consumer, by its being identified with the price of 
the goods; but it certainly was not in the power of 
any one to avoid it, unless he could live without food, 
clothing, and every comfort of life. 

It was also not unfrequent, from the manner in 
which the tax was collected, that it was contributed 
two or three times upon the same goods; those, in par¬ 
ticular, which were of colonial growth, and which ought, 
on the contrary, to have been taxed more lightly, or 
not at all: for, in many instances, it had been found so 
troublesome and difficult actually to levy the tax upon 
the goods, that it became necessary to commute it 
for a tax upon shops 2 but by this having been done 
without a general system, it happened, daily, that some 
of the goods which had paid the tax when sold by the 
grower, who brought them to market, became subject 
to it again, on being exposed in the shops. 

As it was necessary to collect this tax at the arrival 
of provisions and goods from the country into towns; 
an^ at the entrance into the bazars, upon those goods 
which had been imported by s,pa; it required a very 

i 

great number of native public servants to be employed 
in that duty: consequently, they could not all be of 
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superior rank; and it is to be feared that the means 
of checking the receipt of this branch of revenue were 
as few and difficult as they were necessary. 

• 

These reasons alone would have been sufficient for 
abolishing the tax; but other great objections^ to which 
it was liable, appeared in a most conspicuous manner, 

* when contrasted with the following measure, which 
was proposed, and, after a due consideration, adopted. 
The measure I alludfi to was, that instead of the duty 
of two per cent, on grain, and three per cent, imposed 
upon all crther goods sold by retail, whether imported 
from abroad or the production of the island, an addi¬ 
tional Import-duty should be leried at the Custom¬ 
house ; which was to be imposed to the same amount 
as’the bazar-tax, but only, upon the grain and other 
goods brought to the island. And the following cal¬ 
culation proved that the proposed commutation was 
likely to be productive of an increase, ra*ther than a 
defalcation, in the public revenue. 

The average revenue of the bazar-tax, collected 
during the years I 8 O 9 , 10, 11, and 12, amounted 
annually to 61,000 rix-dollars. In the year ISll, it 
was exactly 6 1,704 rix-dollars. In the same year, the 
duty that was collected at the Custom-house, upon 
grain imported, and ,whiclip was valued very low, and 
the duty rated at one per cent., produced a clear 
revenue of 13,016 rix-dollars. 
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If, instead of tlie two per cent, levied upon 
all rice and other grain sold by retail, an 
additional two per-cent, bad been levied 
only upon that which had been, im- Rix-doiiars. 
ported, it would have produced . . 26,032 

The Custom-house duty, at seven and a 
half per cent, on cloth, amounted to 
67,333 rix-dollars ; and the additional 
three per cent, would have given . . * 26,900 

The Import-duties on all other goods 
amounted to 36,476; and the additional 
3 per cent, on them would have yielded, 21,885 

Total . . 74,817 

4 * 

which gives 1 3,8 17 rix-dollars in favour of the altera¬ 
tion proposed, besides the savings of the expenses 
incurred in collecting that part of the bazar-tax which 
was not rented :^and, as to that which was rented, it 

t 

is evident that it must have taken away from the pockets 
of the contributors much more than was paid into the 
public treasury,; besides adding to the mischiefs which 
have been already animadverted upon, as produced by 
the farming-system. 

The tax imposed at the Custom-house would also fall 
more lightly upon the goods liable to it, than the bazar- 
tax did upon those on whivih it s^ttached, and of which 
those imported were of the number, European goods 
only excepted; for, although the taxes on both were 
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imposed ctd valorem, at the rate of two per cent, on 
^rain, and three per cent, upon all other goods^ the 
valuation made at the Custom-houses is considerably 
lower than that made at the bazar. In the former, 
it is a valuation upon a fixed tariff, established accord¬ 
ing to the lowest wholesale price ; in the bazar, it was 
an arbitrary valuation, made eitl^r by the renter or the 
* tax-gatherer, agreeably to the highest possible retail 
price: sp that the difference of .the duty paid at the 
bazar, and what would be paid at the Custom-house, 
amounted, in many instances, to upwards of fifty per 
cent. Tlfis circumstance had tlie most distressing 
and odious effect upon the sale of rice and other grain, 
and indeed of every kind of food. Tlie duty levied 
on grain at the Custom-house, upon a fixed tariff, does 
not alter with the markets if scarcity of food advances 
the price of that necessary article of life, the duty does 
not increase with it; but in the bazar-tax the amount 
of it enlarged with every advance of price, and became 
more and more burdensome upon every article of food, 

in times of scarcity, when it ought to hav,e been lighter, 

* 

The tax newly proposed being confined to goods 
imported, it would operate as a premium upon agricul¬ 
ture and home manufactures,—an encouragement too 
much wanted. These considerations are in themselves 
so strong, that it is needless for me to dilate upon 
the subject, by adding others of minor force. It will 
therefore suffice to say, that they proved of such ^yeight 
as to induce Government to repeal the bazar-tax, and 
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to adopt the commutation proposed. This^act of Go¬ 
vernment, proclaimed in July 1813, was received by 
the natives and inhabitants of Ceylon with the strongest 
expressions of joy. The criers employed to publish 
the proclamation in the streets and markets had 
actually money given and thrown to them by the petty 
traders and shopkeepQts, as a demonstration of their 
joy and satisfaction in seeing themselves freed from a 
most baneful and oppressive tax; every class pf people 
presented public thanks to the Governor; and, to crown 
the success of the measure, it was afterwards proved, 
by the revenue accounts from Aug. 1,1813, till July 31, 
1814, that Government had gained, in that year, by 
the abolition of the bazar-tax, and the commutation 

i 

adopted, 19,558 rix-dollars. 


SALT. 

Salt is an article which almost all civilized nations 
make use of as an instrument of taxation; and in Ceylon, 
it must now ^ be considered as one of ’the principal 
resources of the Colonial Government. It was not held 
of so much importance by the Dutch, as a matter of 
public revenue ; but more so as a means, occasionally 
employed wdth some success, in controlling, the pre¬ 
tensions and turbulent spirit of the Court of Candy; 
as the Candians could only obtain it from those,terri¬ 
tories that were in possession of the Dutch. It was, 
howeyer, an object of the exclusive trade of the Com¬ 
pany, at whose storehouses it could be purchased at a 
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moderate price, in single parrahs. For a considerable 
time, the privilege of retailing this commodity, within 
certain limits, was granted to indigent widows, for their 
support. Governor Falk, perceiving that the produce, 
under this system, was not equal to the purpose to 
which it was applied, withdrew that privilege, and 
farmed out the right to vend* salt by retail. The 
farmer received the salt from the Company’s stores, at 
ten stiveps, or two fanams and a half, per parrah; and 
sold it, in small quantities, at eighteen stivers, or four 
. fanams and a half. To certain privileged persons he 
was bound to furnish the quantity they required at 
twelve stivers, or three fanams; and the amount pro¬ 
duced by this farm was paid to the widow-fund. 

The Candians drew their,salt from Chilaw, Putlam, 
and the Leways, or salt-pans, to the south-east of the 
island. By the treaty of peace concluded with them 
by the Dutch, in 1766 , the whole of the salt-pans 
were included in the Dutch territory. It was stipu¬ 
lated, that the Candians might collec,t salt in the 
salt-pans, without any expense, except what they were 
accustomed to give to the manufacturers; and in 
return, the Court of Candy promised to permit the 
Dutch to cut cinnamon in the Candian territory, or to 
cause it to be cut and delivered to them at fixed prices. 
In / 791 , Governor YandergrafF, being informed of 
hostile preparations made by the Candians, prohibited 
the supply of salt for their use; by which meai^js, the 
Dutch believed that, in less than year, the Candians 
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would have been reduced to great distress. It was 
then said that they had recourse to a species of pot* 
ash as a substitute; but this proved so unwholesome, 
that it was supposed they were upon the point of. 
submitting to any conditions, when the Superior Go¬ 
vernment of Batavia directed Governor VandergrafF 
to permit the passage^ of salt to the Candian territory, 
and to use every method of conciliation, to restore 
harmony between the two nations. 

General de Meuron, who, after our taking possession 
of Ceylon, held the Provincial Government until a 
regular Governor could be appointed, was the per¬ 
son who first recommended raising considerably the 
price of salt, to be sold by retail, under an exclusive 
privilege, for the profit of Government. He esti¬ 
mated the annual consumption of salt in the island 
at 200,000 pa]*rahs, which he supposed would cost 
Government 32,000 rix-dollars; and, as he suggested 
the retail price to be fixed at one rix-dollar per parrah, 
that tax would yield to Government a profit of 68,000 
rix-dollars. If we must judge, however, from the gross 
amount of revenue collected in the years I 8 O 9 , 10, 

11 , and 12, (salt being sold in the Cingalese districts 
at one rix-dollar and one-fourth per parrah, and in 
the rest of the island at only one rix-dollar,) it will 
appear that the consuftiption must exceed ^iJonsi- 
derably 200,000 parrahs: for the two last years, it 
must, indeed, have approximated to 300,000. The 
revenue in 1811 ,amounted to 300,273 rix-dollars; 
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and in 181 2, to 305,6g5 rix-dollars ; agreeably to the 
Table, No. 16 , to which I refer. 

Since the salt-department has been placed, by our 
Colonial .Government, upon a regular and well-orga¬ 
nized system, the Candians have been compelled to 
purchase from our stores the greatest portion of the 
salt wanted for their consumption; yet it must be be¬ 
lieved, that much has been taken away by them, clan¬ 
destinely, from the J^eways, or* salt-pans; and we 
may reasonably calculate upon a considerable increase 
in that bi;anch of revenue, from our having now 
acquired full possession of that territory, and, con¬ 
sequently, being better able to protect the Leways, and 
prevent all frauds in the due collectioti of that tax. 
Under these circumstances, I shall think my expec¬ 
tation within the limits of* reason and moderation, in 
fixing the future gross collection under this head at 
350,000 rix-dollars per annum. 

The expense attending the collecting of salt in 
different parts of. the island is not the same; and 
the distribution of it from those districts where salt is 
formed, to those where it is finally retailed, is attended 
with considerable charges, which vary according to 
distance and other circumstances. The Great Leways 
on tjie south-east side of Ceylon, in the districts called 
the Magampattoo, belong immediately to Government. 
There the salt forms itself naturally into pools of 
great, extent, the largest being three miles in efreum- 
ference. It is situated near the- sha-beach, extending 
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from Hambangtotte towards the Battic^lo district. 
Other pools are of different dimensions: the two 
nearest Hambangtotte are generally found sufficient, 
in years of plenty, (namely, when the crystallization 
of salt is not injured by unseasonable or excessive 
rains), to supply the usual demands of the Cingalese 
districts, and the interior. The formation of salt in 
the Magampattoo Leways takes place from July to the 
end of September: some is formed also in January, 
but that is, by no means, either c.ertain or plentiful. 


During the first years of our GovernmeiT.t, the salt 
produced in those Leways was collected by the inha¬ 
bitants of the nearest villages, upon condition of their 
delivering one-half of it to Government: this quan¬ 
tity was sold to a renter at an advanced price, and he 
was allowed to retail it at fixed rates. This monopoly 
was very imperfect, and inefficient; for the gatherers 
of salt were at liberty to sell their own share in any 
manner they pleased, which injured that of the renter. 
The salt, also, was often much adulterated with sand, 
and in other ways rendered impure; and the supply of 
this necessary article of life was left under the controul 
of an individual, instead of being immediately under 
that of Government. 


A better system was afterwards adopted. TJie indi¬ 
viduals collecting salt are now obliged to deliver the 
whole to Government, at an established price, which they 
receive’in cash. A public servant has been appointed 
salt-agent; and it is his duly to inspect the Leways, to 
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recomlnend and execute what may be required for 
their preservation and improvement. He receives all 
the salt that is collected, and pays the gatherers for it. 
They are paid at the rate of 1 f fanams per parrah, for 
the salt collecfed near Hambangtotte, where the Go¬ 
vernment stores are opened to receive it. That which 
is brought from more distant Leways is paid a trifle 
more, but the prices are not quite fixed for it. For 
every ten parrahs that are paid for, the gatherers must 
deliver one parrah gratis, whicK is expected (and the 
salt agent is bound by it) to make up for all deficiencies 
arising from wastage by remaining in the public stores, 
until it is retailed in the various districts of the island. 
But this ten per cent, (in case the wastage is less than 
that rate) is not considered to be a perquisite of the 
agent. Any surplus must be accounted for to Govern¬ 
ment. The expenses of -conveyance to the difterent 
stations is paid by Government, and three per cent, 
wastage is allowed during the voyage by sea. The 
conveyance of salt employs a great number of doneys 
belonging to. the natives. The salt-agent, besides his 
regular pay of 3000 rix-dollars a-yeaf, is allowed a 
commission of five per cent, upon the amount collected 
from the sale of salt, deducting the expenses. When 
the salt has reached the places of retail, it is then deli¬ 
vered to the Collectors of Districts, who cause it to be 

retailed by the servants of Government, and receiVe a 

♦ * • 

furtter commission of two per cent, upon the net pro¬ 
ceeds of the sales of their respective districts. All 
these charges included, it may be said that salt costj 
Government, in the Oingalesc districts, five and a half 
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fanams per parrah, and is sold at fifteen fanams ; the 
deference jiiaking the Government profits. 

The salt-pans near Chilaw are claimed as the private 
property of individuals, from whom Government pur¬ 
chases the salt, at the rate of one fanam per parrah, 
delivered on the spot. The removal of it to the public 
stores is paid by Government; and, all charges com¬ 
prised, the average cost of the Chilaw salt, when 
retailed, may be about four fanams per parrah*. 

In the northern districts of Ceylon, also, salt is 
formed in natural pans. Much is collected near Trin- 
comale, and is purchased by Government from the 
natives at fixed prices, not materially different from 
those paid in other parts of the island; but, as it dotes 
not require to be carried to such great distances in the 
northern as in the southern districts, to distribute the 
supply at the places of retail, it is sold considerably 
cheaper in the former than in the latter. This was, 
perhaps, the reason why the retail price, in one part 
of the island is fixed at only one rix-dollar per parrah, 
while, in the other, it is sold at one rix-dollar and a 
quarter. I doubt whether that difference is warranted 
by good policy; and whether it is not a mere loss to 
Government, without a sufficient reason for it. In an 
article of which Government makes a monopoly, and 
which is sold at three times its prime cost, as a matter 
of taxation, and as one of the most easy means of 

♦ Tile salt contained in a parrah measure weighs from hit j-four 
to fifty-six lbs. avoirdupois. 
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•Hraisi^jg;’ the|)ubllc supplies^ the prime cost of the article 
ought to be no matter of consideration. 

If the inhabitants of the northern districts were 
generally pooref- than those of the south, or if they 
used a greater quantity of salt in their food, there 
would be some reason for that distinction ; but of the 
existence of these circumstances*! am not aware. In 
the district of Jaifnapatam, in later years, tlie privi¬ 
lege of retailing salt has been rented out to a farmer, 
and the farm has produced 30,000 rix-dollars per 

• annum, making part of the sum-total entered under the 
head Salt, in the Table, No. l6. For some years, the 
retail of salt had, also, been rented to farmers in the 
districts of Manar and the Wanny: but* it wa^ gradu¬ 
ally, and, I must say, wisely, discontinued; for there 
is no doubt, that a great many of the objections, which 
have been stated against the renting system, in other 
branches of public revenue, apply equally to .this. 


If a general, calculation were to be made of the clear 
profits derived by the Government upon this monopoly, 
I think that (taking into account the prime cost, 
wastage, and charges of store-rooms and conveyance, 
the pay and commission allowed to the agent for 
himself ^d his establishment, and the commission to 
the Coljfectors of Districts) salt costs Government 
thir^five per cent, of the price at which it is sold; and 
tlvrfefore, taking the total collection of the revenue 

✓ ’ D 

(i)r the years 1810, ri, and 12, at the annual suTn of- 

» 2 B 
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300,000 rix-dollars, we must suppose 105,000 to liave 
been the whole cost of the salt, and charges oi admi¬ 
nistration in the salt department; and 195,000 the 
clear annual profit. 

The salt-pans in Ceylon are capable of supplying a 
larger quantity of salt than is necessary for the con¬ 
sumption of the country. Sometimes Government 
has been induced to purchase and put into store more 
salt than it required, with a view better to enforce the 
monopoly, and to prevent the salt being taken away 
by the natives in a clandestine manner. 

Some of the markets in India would occasionally 
afford ar opportunity of favourable exportation; chiefly 
those of Bengal, and of the Malay coast. At the former, 
the East-lndia Governmi.nt has, at times, offered a 
price that would have insured a handsome profit upon 
the Ceylon salt: but the public stores there are 
naturally supplied, in preference, with the salt formed 
within the territories of the East-lndia Company 
under the Madras and Bombay Government; conse¬ 
quently, the Ceylon salt will not be received there, 
unless the supply from the continent of India fall 
short of the demand. 

•i 

' Returning to the consideration of this subject, as a 
matter of taxation, I am of opinion, that the Ceylon 
Government has not yet derived from it all the advait- 
tag^* that it is capable of yielding, without injury to the 
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rlgbunt ^y^ 5ftk-raay be retailed at a much higher price, 
.without rendering the tax oppressive. On the con¬ 
trary, if an additional price upon salt were imposed, 
in commutation of several other taxes which are of 
a more objectionable nature, the country, as well as 
’Government, may be materially benefited by that 
commutation. The land-pass duties, the cloth stamp- 
duties, the joie-tax, the ouliam or capitation-tax, 
H^iight be. entirely abolished; the gross amount of 
which,4ncluding charges of collection, is, perhaps, 
about 45,000 rix-dollars, at the very highest; and, 
by fixing tlie retail price, throughout the whole island, 
at one rix-dollar and a half per pan ah, a clear addition 
of revenue may be anticipated, of at ^ least 80 or 
90,000 rix-dollars. I shall now state the refl’ections 
whi^ induce me to believe that the price of one 
rix-dollar and a half, or even two rix-dollars per 
parrah, would by no means be an oppressive price 
for salt; but, on the contrary, that the increase would 
be hardly felt by the natives of Ceylon. 


A parrah contains from fifty-four to fifty-six lbs. of 
salt—^we will say fifty-five—which, even at two rix- 
dollars per parrah, ^ould make something less than 
two stivers per pound. It is not so much as three 
^ehillihgs fpr the fifty-five pounds. To this compur- 
tation^jpust be added tlie reflection, that the natives 
'^flpdia, by no means, make use of the same quarttity 
yf^alt in their food as we do, except for the cunng 
" 2 B 2 * 
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of fish, which they use in considerable quant'tieis, 
salted and dried. But, for those purposes, salt is 
sold, from the public stores, at reduced prices; and 
therefore the high retail price of it would not affect 
this article. The natives never cure meat with salt; 
and they use it but very sparingly in any of their meals ; 
their food consisting, it may be said, exclusively of 
rice and curry, made either of fish or vegetables. The 
curry itself is a dish that does not require much salt, 
being highly seasoned by spices bnd acids, of which 
they make great use. The rest of their food is of 
fruit, with which they use no salt. The poor class 
of Indians, therefore, is much less affected by the 
price of salt than Europeans are. 

The population of Ceylon has been rated at one 
million and a half, including both our old and new 
territories. The quantity of salt hitherto sold, yearly, 
has not quite amounted to 300,000 parrahs. Taking 
it, then, at the highest, it would be one parrah for 
every five .people, of one-fifth of a parrah a head; 
which, supposing the price of salt at two rix dollars 
per parrah, would make a trifle less than five fanams, 
or seven-pence halfpenny, a yca^ to be paid by each 
person for this tax; being about the amount of the 
wages of one day and a half of common \labo’nr irr 
Ceylon. It must also be considered, that lh\s tax is 
paid in a larger proportion by the richer peopfe> than* 
by .the poor, who feed more upon fruit; and therefo'rei 
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espe^ItT^Sr^eylon, (by continuing to exempt, salt 
from the high retail price in curing fish) not at all 
oppressive to the population. 


This public resource, therefore, may be tnade to 
nji^ter to the wants of Government, even beyond 
the rate which I have proposed f with less detriment 
the interests of the country than almost any 
'dtlijr tax* that I know of. • 


. MARINE OR MASTER-ATTEND ANT'S DEPARTMENT. 

This is *a department which does not pay its own 
expenses; if we merely look at the sums entered in the 
Table, No. l6, for the amount of its revenues; and in 
Table, No, 25, for that of its charges’;—th*e latter 
generally exceeding the former, by about twelve or 
thirteen thousand rix-dollars, annually. But it makes 
full amends for any apparent deficit, if ,we examine the 
utility of this department in a more enlarged point of 
^iew; and we^ shall be convinced of the propriety of 
keeping it upon its present footing, under considera¬ 
tions favourable to the trade of the colony, and to the 
real interests of Government. An insight into the 
arrangements of that administration may be of advan¬ 
tage to icommanders of ships and other sea-faring 
people ^ding to Ceylon, and may not be uninterest- 
^^1 persons generally efnployed in that line. 

jr The loading anc^Sloading of ships in the,three 
pr^cijpial ports of Ceylpn, the providing of them with 
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w’ater, and adbrding them every assist^uiee -tk”y*'’may 
require, either in bad weather, or under-other circum¬ 
stances, is done by Government, through the Master- 
attendant’s department; for which purpose, regular 
establishments are kept up at Colombo, Point-de-Galle, 
and Trincomal^. ~ 


To defray the expenses of these establishment"^, 
certain rates are paid, as stated in Appendix-C.^ 

I iiave inserted for general information. Government 
has some boats of its own; and keeps in constant 
pay crews composed of good, well-experienbed, sailors. 
Other boats are hired from several of the country 
people, who find it profitable to build or purchase 
them, and to let them to Government at a certain 
monthly hire.—In cases of urgency, other boats, and 
additional crews, are occasionally employed, as circum¬ 
stances may render necessary. The commanders of 
ships notify to the master-attendant, what services they 
require, which are immediately performed, under the 
direction of subordinate officers; and the commanders 
of ships, or the ii^rchants and passengers, who have 
articles to load and unload, have no further trouble 
but to pay the bill of the^ master-attendant, when the 
work is completed, or wheh the ship is going to leave 
th^ harbour. 

. It was suggested, at one tinm^to alter this systtef^ 
with .a view to relieve Govern^Snt from what 
; thought an unnecessary establishmenti which did not 
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appItiT'tlSpSy its own expenses; and instead of it, 
to allow any persons that would undertake it, to serve 
with boats arid crews the ships and vessels in harbour, 
upon their taking a licence from Government for that 
purpose, and paying a certain sum for the licence. I 
shall here state the reasons that, 1 believe, diverted the 
adoption of that measure, whidh, upon a closer inves¬ 
tigation, would by no means have proved profitable,* 
in other respects, advisable. The calculations were 
made particularly upon statements taken from the 
port of Colombo; and then the following fects were 
establishe'd. 

1st, That the revenue which the,licensed boat¬ 
men could derive, leaving the rates upon the same 
footing as they were then* fixed by Government, and 
according to which rates Government was paid, could 
not be sufficient to afford a reasonable p,rofit to the 
owners of the boats, and enable them, at the same time, 
to pay such,a sum for their licence as would com¬ 
pensate Government for the expense which, upon that 
plan, it would be obliged to incur, in the loading or 
landing its own stores; which, |n the importation of 
rice for the consumption of the iroops, the loading of 
cinnaiyon, and watering and' ballasting its own 
cruis^^s, wrould be considerable ; all v^hich is now done 
ynoSrdy by its own boats and crews, and only in a few 
jnstiances some country boats are hired at a low rate. 

. * i* ' sw . 

;{^idly. That it would be necessary'Still to kee|) up* 
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some establishment for the assistance i>y any 

ships of His Majesty’s navy arriving in the harbour 
or bay, and for other purposes of public service; so 
that there would still be some expense incurred for 
that establishment, without the advantage of having 
one equally efficient as that now on foot,- 

V. , 

* It was evident, therefore, that the licensing system^; 
could not be introd'uced without a considerable Vzar 
to Government, besides the probability of its'being 
attended with material inconvenience to the dispatch 
of public service. \ 

Other reflections confirmed an opinion in favour of 
the established system. The boatmen and crews, 
as well as the coolies, or port-men and cart-men, 
employed in the boats, the loading and unloading of 
goods, ballasting and watering of ships and vessels, 
are now paid according to proper and sufficient rates; 
which would not be increased, nor their situation at 
all bettered, being paid by the licensed boat- 
owners, instead of Government. 

In respect to the rate of ihe cha^ea at present in 
force, it is proper to remark, that although.they are 
considerably higher than they would.be chat^ed^ by 
individuals (were they allbwed^to'perform the"^'duty 
without paying for a licence), yet they are by no meanS^i! 
. grievous to the parties concern^, .considering the 
superiojp degree of * convenience they meet with,^^ 
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havirtg'l^at^er service they require* performed in 
the best manner, under the inspection of a public 
officer, and that too upon a mere application being 
made to him for that purpose: he makes the ne¬ 
cessary advances of money, pays daily for every trifling 
charge, and has subordinate officers to attend to the 
whole detail, in loading, unloading, watering, and 
•;^llasting, or any other, service during the stay of 
% "'ship in the hgirbour; and *the commander has 
no further trouble (secure at the same time from 
impositions, which is no inconsiderable advantage to 
strangers) but to pay the master-attendant’s bill on 
the day of his departure; and for which payment he 
receives a certificate, or discharge, from th^t officer, 
which becomes an official document in the settling 
of his accounts with the'owners. In this respect, 
the present system affords great facility, principally to 
such captains of ships as do not often fnequent the 
ports of Ceylon, or to the pursers of His Majesty’s 
navy, who inake generally their payments in bills, 
which they could not so easily negofiate with the' 
licensed boat-owners. A spirit oforder and regularity' 
is also preserved in the ports, and a check is imposed^ 
upon smuggling and .other, undije practices against 
Jgis JMsijesty’s Customs, a check that could not be so 
T;ell enforced under the licensing system. Above*all, 
^ is important that thb crews of Boats, when required' 
^to assist ships in" stormy weather, should be under 
the immediate controul and *coinmand of an’expe- 
^^^Rced public officef. It canndt be doubled that 
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any system, which should, in the smallest "degree, 
take those men from vinder such controul, would 
be much less suited to the local circumstances of 
the settlement; where men capable* of giving that 
assistance, when urgency demands it, are few, and 
even then want that spirit of intrepidity and that 
experience which is acquired in ports of greater 
resort, and subject, in general, to a less trancjuij/ 
climate. Of the few, the very few cases, inhere 
vernment ought to take upon itself such undertakings 
as can be carried on by private speculators^ the duties' 
of the Master-attendant’s office, in the manner now 
conducted in Ceylon, and under the local circum¬ 
stances . of that settlement, seem to be one of the 
strongest instances where that interference is act^lly 
-beneficial. 

Were not the Ceylon ports shut to ships and large 
vessels, as they are during the unfavourable monsoons; 
were the resort to them greater, and our trade more 
enlargi^d, so as to afford a constant and abundant 
employment to a large number of boats, and offer an 
opportunity of encouraging, by the licensing system, 
a considerable branch of public industry; the experi-r 
ment might be worth trying, with caution: bnl;^ 
under opposite circumsfeinces, it is tp be feared jthat, 
by deranging the present system, much of that orde^r. 
and convenience to traders, which now tend to fosterV 
a rising commerce, wOuld be lost, without equiyaIeBt> 
advantages being gained by tiie alteration. ' 
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It will be remarked in the Table, No. 16 , often 
referred to, that this branch of revenue had been 
rather bn the decline since the year 1810, which 
amounted then to 205,114 rix-dollars, and was in 
1812 only 144,924. The reaSon of this fall I shall 
-hereafter explain. First, it requires to be premised, 

almost the whole of this revenue is derived from 

^ * • 

'the exclusive privilege of selling arack by retail, either 

. in towns or villages; about nine-tenths of this tax 

depend upon it: the remainder is composed of the 

special privilege also of selling betle-Ieaf and arreca- 

nuts in retail at TrincomaM, producing yearly about 

13,000 rix-dollars;—the permission to keep gaming- 
* ’■* # 

houses or cock-fighting pits, &c. which yields from 
eight to ten thousand rix-dollars a year;—a trifling 
sum of two or three hundred rix-doIIars for leave to 
fish for curious shells atTrincomald; so trifling, that 
there is no good reason to continue such a restriction; 
—and a few other equally trifling sources, which only 
tend to create unnecessary trouble and detail in the 
offices of revenue, with detriment to the real advan¬ 
tages of Government, because th^y check industry. 


Upon this part of the public revenue a few remarks 
will* suffice. To ha^e sul^ected'the inhabitants of 
.IVincomal^ to pay an additional price for. ari^. h- 
nut and betle-Ieaf seems rather, partial,/while Jn the. 
hiarkets of Ceylon no impost of that nature is 
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charged; hut the tax in itself is by no meanrbppres- 
sive. As to the gaming-houses, we have indeed to 
regret that the natives of Ceylon, in common with 
the people of other countries, and particularly in those 
where the enervating power of the climate renders 
them indolent, are too apt to idle their time, squander 
their property and injure their families, by that vice. 
Tile greater the restraint that can be put to such pro^ 
■pensity, the better it‘will be for the morality, spirit^ 
industry, and consequent Happiness, of the Ceylonese. 
They are unfortunately equally prone to indulge in 
intoxication; and therefore the high tax of sometimes 
four, five, or six fanams upon each.bottle of arack is by 
no means more than it ought to be; as it in some 
measure checks that evil propensity^ and yields a hjyjd- 
some revenue to the public. The reason of its decline, 
since the year 1810 , is, that this revenue was formerly 
almost everywhere in the island rented to native spe¬ 
culators: these, upon the miscalculated expectation 
'of realizing large fortunes, had been induced to pay 
high for those rents, and had invplved themselves 
and their securities in ruin. This sort of revenue 
was found difficult to collect in aumany; but it is 
of such a, nature, that, with moderately good manage¬ 
ment, it may at all times be made to yield amply, 
without any inconvenience to the people, except the 
unavoidable one of paying the tax. When rented, \t 
is naturally subject to many of the objections, which- 
I have, fully exposed,, against the renting system 
in general, when treating of the taxes upon the 
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produce of land. Many of the suras which had 
remained unpaid from these arack rents contributed 
to swell the head of Outstanding Balances, remarked 
in the Table, No. l6. 

It may not be difficult, however, to adopt 'such a 
measure, as would obviate the ^offensive consequences 
of the renting system, without subjecting Government 
^to the troublesome and minute^ detail of keeping up 
•^the arack-shops i5n» their account. By the renting 
system, the privilege is sold to the farmers, to sell 
arack in a whole town, district, or province. These 
farmers are bound to pay the amount of the yearly 
rent, in different instalments; and they sub-rent this 
privilege to other farmers, or to "the keepers.of arack-, 
shops, for the year, or any other period, and on 
such terms as they agree upon; which occasions con¬ 
tracts, debts, and litigations; in which many of then^ 
with the long train of their securities,* are involved. 

Let us suppose that Government should, instead of 
it, sell licences, -direct, to the keepers of arack-shops ; 
which licences should be renewed quarterly, and 
always be paid for in advance ; by so doing, the incon¬ 
veniences of the renting. systeiji would be avoided, 
litigation prevented, and a clear revenue secured. The 
condition of pay^ the lic,jences in advance may'pre¬ 
vent their being sold* so well as otherwise they would. 
Yet, as the ^ount of a quarterly licence for each shop 
wopld be quite within the reach of many natives to 
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advance, and a feir competition could be established, 
by disposing of the said licences by public auction, the 
Government might expect to receive the full value of 
them. Perhaps, in the first year, the natives would be 
a little remiss in the purchase of these licences, and 
make but low offers for them; but as soon as a 
few of the tavern-keepers should have found the under¬ 
taking profitable, the sale of the licences would obtain 
better competitors, and would then be placed upon 
its fair level. At all events, Government will 
that a clear revenue, uncurtailed, or unretarded by bad 
debts, undisputed by litigation, and, in other respects, 
harmless to the interest of the people, is, in the end, 
the most profitable to the Public Treasury. 

c ' 

The profits which constitute this revenue, and the 
emoluments of the arack-shop keepers, must, as 
hitherto, be derived from the high retail price which 
Government fixe^ upon the arack. The prime cost of 
it is about one stiver and a half per quart, which is 
generally retailed at six stivers (somewhat under ^d.) 
per" quart. In fixing this difference. Government 
consults its own interests; and that this spirituous 
liquor should be sold dear, is necessary to‘the preser¬ 
vation of morals among the lower classes, in a climate 
placed under the torrid zone. But it will not be tq^ 
the ^advantage of the public revenue to raise it so 
high as to discourage, too miich^the use of that 
beverage. 
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FISH RENTS. * 

THE'Ceylon Government has, from time immemo¬ 
rial, been entitled to a share of the fish caught at sea: 
and as the fishermen form a particular cast of natives, 
who have their Modilears or Head-men, these also were 
. paid by another share of the fish brought to shore. 
As fish is very plentiful upon the coast of Ceylon, 
this tax did not prove grievous *to the contributors. 
'Tlie share appropriated to Government, and that form- 
iiig’ frhe pUy of the Head-men, vai^ies from one-fourth 
to one-sixth in different districts, and according to dif- 
•ferent customs; originally established, perhaps, upon 
the greater -Dr less quantity of fish found on various 
parts of tlie coast. This revenue has always been 
rented; it being one of the few that cannot be well 
collected otherwise than by. the interposition of a 
renter, who will be at the trouble of receiving the 
share of fish and selling it. Some time after we had 
possession of Ceylon, it was thought advisable to give 
to the Head-men a fixed pay; and in some instances 
Government Jtook to itself the share of fish which 
was formerly received by them, and sold it to 
renters; in other instances, that share went to in¬ 
crease the general fund of the fishermen. These 
people are one of the most industrious and active 
casts among the inhabitants of Ceylon, yet they are 
not "entirely free from the effects of indolence; and 
whertever the sea is a Iktle rough, it is with reluctance 
)*that they will venture out. When the Head-men, 
by being secured in a fixed pay^ had lost the personal 
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interest they formerly felt in the quantity of fish 
brought to shorej it was found that the fishermen 
had grown very remiss in their exertions, to which 
they were no longer vigorously prompted by their 
Head-men; and it was thought necessary to revert 
to the old system, which began to be again Intro¬ 
duced in the year 1813. The revenue derived from 
this source amounts annually, upon an average, to 
120 or 1 25 thousand ri\-dollars. 

POST OFFICE 

The establishment of the Post Office is of little 

importance as an object of revenue.^ The sum 

collected yearly, as noted in Table, No. l6, doing 

little more than covering the expense of it; which it 

is only enabled to do, by the natives being made to 

carry the packets without being paid. Certain casts 

received accommodessan lands from the Dutch, or were 

exempted from certain taxes, upon the condition of 
1 

being subject to the personal one of doing the duty 
of carriers. At one time, a regular establishment of 
Post-Office carriers was formed, and kept on foot for 
several years. The service was much better per¬ 
formed, particularly in point of dispatch; but the 
establishment was afterwards found too expensive, 
and the old system reverted to. 

BATTA. 

Upon this subject so much has been said in the 
First Book, under the head “ Currency and Exchange,**'I 
that any thing addeci to it would be superfluous. 
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No. IV.—CAPITATION TAXES. 

THE OULIAM. 

This is another of those baneful and yet uu- 
, productive taxes to which 1 have had occasion to 
advert; and it is a matter of just surprise, that it has 
not long ere this been abolished. This measure, I 
am happy to say, however, was in contemplation at 
thw time of my quitting the islaifd. The subject is 
in itself interesting, and a few words upon it will not 
be improper. 

When the Moormen, and Chetties or Malabars, 
first came to the island of Ceylon, previous to posses¬ 
sion being taken of it by the Portuguese, they obtained 
the privilege of being, exclusively, authorized to keep 
shops in particular markets, for the retail of certain 
goods imported in Colombo and other •prinoipal sea¬ 
port towns ; and in consideration of such exclusive 
privilege, they bpund themselves to work three months 
in the year for the Prince who governed the country; 
which they continued doing under the Portuguese and 
Dutch Governments, although their privilege had long 
been infringed upon. The work required from those 
two classes of inhabitants was, to keep the roads and 
fortifications in good repair—to make and erect nedr 
ones, if required—and to be employed, in fact, in all 
public works and buildings. Governor Vandergraff, 
finding, at last, that there was litjtle need of their ser¬ 
vices, and wishing to enlarge the pecuniary resources of 

2 c 
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the Company, proposed to raise a revenue, by allowing 
the Moormen and Chetties to purchase their freedom 
from this obligation; and fixed the j)iirchase of this 
redemption, in the Colombo district, at twelve rix- 
dollars, at Point-dc-Galle at eight rix-dollars, in other 
districts a little less, according to the supposed rate of 
the price of labour prevalent in them. This measure 
left to the Moormen and Chetties the entire option, 
either to perform the work demanded of tbem,^^or^to 
pay the pecuniary compensation. In this manner the 
Dutch Company went on, receiving from them in part 
their services, and in part a pecuniary (Contribution. 
When the island came under our dominion, the 
Commissioner of the Government of Fort St. George 
thought the Ouliam a heavy, burdensome, and odious 
tax, and willingly resigned the service and revenue 
derived from it. It is stated, also, that in the latter 
years of,the Dutch Government the enforcing of this 
tax had been much relaxed. After Ceylon was trans¬ 
lated from the English East-India Company to the 
King’s Government, several unsuccessful attempts were 
made to re-establish the Ouliam Tax; but it was, 
always, found so offensive, and productive of such 
serious and detrimental consequences, especially by 
inducing the people subject to it to quit the British 
territory, that it was never carried fully into effect, 
nor placed under a regular and general system, until ‘ 
the year 1808, when a stronger attempt w'as again 
made to revive it.* Jn some districts the revenue ex¬ 
pected to be derived from this tax was sold to a renter; 
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in others it was collected in aumany^ by the servants 
of Government. The principal articles of the Regu¬ 
lation, and the conditions of the sales, and of the 
renters’ engagements, were as follow: 

That the renter, or the tax-gatherer on the part of 
Government, should be entitled to collect in some 
districts eight, and in others six rix-dollars per annum, 
fror\i all p,ersons subject to the Osiliam, from the age 
of sixteen to that of sixty; to be paid in two instal- 
.inents; the first of which tvas made due on the 31st 
of August TiiOS, and the second upon the 31st of 
January 180p ; and so on. 

All persons employed in the regular and active ser¬ 
vice of Government, or living in the service of any 
European gentleman or burgher—all who were dis¬ 
abled by infirmity or being maimed, or exonerated by the 
customs prevailing under the Dutch Government—also 
all sailors, or other Moormen and Chettics, arriving on 
the island,and not having resided in it six nwnths—were 
exempted from this tax: and the renter attempting to 
enforce the payment of it, from persons thus privileged, 
was made liable to a fine of ten rix-dollars for each 
ofi'eiice. 

All’iVloormcn and Chetties who declared that they 
chose rather to j^erform the service demanded of them, 
than to pay the tax, were to be eniployed in the public 
works ‘for three months in every yejiy. 

2 c 2 
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All persons subject to the Ouliam, who, not having 
paid the tax in cash, should abscond, or in any other 
w'ay evade the performance of the work demanded of 
them, were made p\mishable, by three months’ impri¬ 
sonment and hard labour. 

Before I enter into an examination of the nature of 
this tax; the right, or the policy, of enforcing it at the 
present time ; and the effects which must bo produced 
by it; it will be necessary to offer one or two remarks 
upon the tenor of the above enactment, by which that 
tax was renewed. 

In the first place, one of the reasons of exemption 
stands not upon grounds of justice and good policy ; 
and withal, it opens a very wide door to abuse, to 
the injury of the public revenue; for those Moormen 
or Chetties wh« are in the actual service of Govern¬ 
ment, and consequently receiving a regular salary from 
it, or who, by their attendance upon European gentle¬ 
men and burghers, have that attendance much better 
paid than the labour of the poorer classes who work 
hard for a daily maintenance, ought not, upon any 
principle of justice and reason, to have been exempted 
from the tax: and it was well known, that many of 
those who were less in want of this exemption, and 
who performed some trifling* service for European 
gentlemen, easily obtained from them certificates, by 
mean’s of which they^ were admitted as the privileged 
class. • 
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But, the part of the Regulation which seems most 
objectionable^ is that which inflicts upon the mere 
infringement of a revenue regulation a severe and 
degrading punishment; such as hard labour ; which 
ought only to be inflicted upon criminals; and 
on this head, I cannot help reflecting, witli regret, 
that the public revenue in thts colony is, in more 
thcfli one instance, protected by penalties far more 
severe than the nature of the ofF«nce seems to justify. 
Governments and legislators cannot be loo cautious 
in branding the stamp of crimes upon actions which, 
in thcmse1\«is, according to the principles of natural 
justice and morality, cannot be classed as such. 


If we now take a more comprehensive view of the 
Ouliarn, it is impossible that it can stand the test of 
justice and good policy. In the first place, if I am 
to notice the general report, and the best information 
that it has been in my powmr to collect, respecting 
the origin of, this tax, in times so remote that few 


facts can now be established with any degree of cer¬ 
tainty, the right in Government to demand either 


the labour of the Ouliamers, or a compensation for 


it in money, had ceased when they were no longer 
maintained in the exclusive privilege of selling certain 
goods by retail in the Ceylon markets; for the 
Ouliarn, either in labour or in cash, is generally 
admitted to have been established as a consideration 


for that privilege. 'But even a4iflitting, as the friends 
of that obnoxious tax pretendy that it was insti- 
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tutcd as an impost attached to strangers, for permis¬ 
sion to reside in Ceylon, it is, indeed, committing vio¬ 
lence against our plain understanding and common 
sense, to consider as strangers those Moormen and 
Chctties whose families have, perhaps, been esta¬ 
blished in the island for six or eight centuries; or 
so far back, indeed, that the date of their establish¬ 
ment cannot be traced: and it is extremely cruel, 
that such a badge of submission—such a ta?t, offen¬ 
sive in its nature, and oppressive in the amount^— 
should have been allowed to exist, by a Government 
in every other respect just, mild, and liberal-minded. 

l'’o prove that this tax is in itself oppressive, and 
pregnant with the worst of consequences, it will 
require but a slight reflection. 

Tliis is a tax imposed upon labour, and so un¬ 
happily contrived, that it is not in the power of the 
labourer to shift the amount of it upon the person 
who employs hiin, nor to charge it upon the goods on 
which his hibour is bestowed. Were it a tax attaching 
to any particular labour or branch of industry (say that 
of shoe-making, for instance), the labourer would charge 
the amount of the tux in the price of shoes; but the 
Ou'iiam falls upon a particular class of labouring peo¬ 
ple, whatever be the branch of industry to which they 
turn tlieinselv es ; and therefore, should they attempt 
to add the amount of the tax to the price of their 
goods, they would be undersold by all those employed 
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ill the same occupation, to whom the tax does not 
attach; or were they to demand higher wages for their 
daily labour than other labourers, they would not be 
employed at all. This tax falls, therefore, upon that 
unfortunate part of the population, like a dead op¬ 
pressive load, without leaving them the smallest means 
of lightening it. 

In those districts where the tax is rated at eight 
rix-dollars per annum, making ninety-six fanams, the 
price of common labour may be rated at about three 
fanams per^ay; and labourers cannot always be sure 
to find employment in Ceylon. If we deduct Sundays, 
and Fridays too for the Moormen, being holy-day by 
their religion, there will remain five wforking-days in 

the week; and if w'e take into the account occasional 

• 

illness, and the uncertainty of obtaining employment, 
w’e ought not, perhaps, to calculate upon more than 
two hundred days’ labour paid in the year;—but we 
will take if at two hundred and twenty, being some¬ 
thing more than four days in the week; and w'e shall 
have, for the maintenance of a common labourer and 
his family, during twelve months, six hundred and 
sixty fanams: the Ouliam, then, makes more than 
one-seventh part of the whole annual amount of that 
labour. Should the Ouliamer choose to work three, 
or 'even only two, gionths* in the year for Govern¬ 
ment, the tax is still more,oppressive. Tliis tax, as 
I have stated, must be finally,paid by the lajiourer; 
he ’ cannot shift it ^on his 'employer, nor' on th» 
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consumer: and this tax, too, must be paid by him, in 
addition to all other taxes, to which he is subject in 
common with every body else. With this reflection 
strong oil my mind, it has been a subject of surprise 
to me, that the enforcing of this tax should, at any 
time, hnve been rccommended to the Colonial Govern¬ 
ment. So many obstacles, however, were always found 
in its way, that it has never been done with efficacy; 
and the revenue derived from it, from the year ISOQ, 
to IS 12 inclusive, as may be seen in Table, No. l6, 
was but a trifle in the first year; and it ceased again 
to be enforced in the latter period. But many of the 
peniicious consequences of this tax had operated 
nearly as much as If it had been collected in the 
strictest manner; for it was generally reported, and 
I believe it, that many of the poorer class, who were sub¬ 
ject to the tax, being placed in a state of great distress 
either by the payment or by the dread of this impost, 
quitted our" territories, and a general dissatisfaction 
prevailed; and, instead of having stimulated their 
industry, it seemed, on the contrary, to put a check 
to it, and to prc»duce a general feeling of apathy and 
abandonment among them. 

What I have here advanced, respecting this tax, 
relates peculiarly to the southern districts, mostly in¬ 
habited by the Ceylonese; where the tax attaches itself 
both to tlie Moormen and to the Chetties, a particular 
class of Malabai's, and other people, originally from, 
the continent of India. 
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But in the northern districts, ti much more compli¬ 
cated system of taxation was, from time immemorial, 
established, which also may, with propriety, be placed 
under the general head of Capitation-tax, and was even 
.ther6 denominated the Ouliam. Wisely, however, in 
those districts this tax was never levied, after they 
came 'under the British dominion. The distinction 
beUveen the Ouliam and the Capitation-tax, taken in 
the liiiiit^d sense of the appellation used in Ceylon, 
consisted in this; that the latter was established 
originally in cash, and* was imposed upon all those 
Coasts and of people, who could not, according 

to their ideas, be subjected to bodily labour. The 
Ouliam was originally a tax on labour, and the 
money was only received as a commutation of it. 
It would be a long, difficijlt, and very uninteresting 
work, to enter into a minute detail of the parti¬ 
cular rate of Capitation-tax, or of the Ouliam, 
imposed, from the earliest times of their native Go- * 
vernment, upon each of the very numerous casts 
which form the population of the northern districts of 
Ceylon: but it will be useful to remark*the very unjust 
principles upon which those rates were established; 
namely, that the casts standing higher in rank, and 
possessing greater wealth, were taxed more lightly 
than the others, according to a gradation perfectly 
oppo'oite to what* it ought to * have been, agreeably to 
justice and common sense. The low*est class of 
labourers, who were.subject to tl%e Ouliam, had theii 
commutation, or redq||iption, lixetl at thirty fenams ; 
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which was, on an average, five times more than the 
Capitation-tax of the higher casts, besides a Capitation 
attached to them, also, at the rate of two fanams for 
each person. This will prove that we ougl)t not to 
bestow a blind reverence upon all old institutions, 
merely because they are so. But, as the Capitation or 
Ouliani has been wiecly and huinunely abandoned in 
the northern districts, since our possession of Ceylon, 
I shall not detain the reader any longer in the exami¬ 
nation of them; but merely Content myself with 
observing, how much it is to be regretted, that the 
same wisdom should not have been shewn'in equally 
abandoning the Ouliam in the southern provinces. 

We will now pass to the consideration of a tax 
that is levied, at present, exclusively in the northern 
districts, and which is known in the colony by the 
appellation (not a very appropriate one) of Jo/e Tax. 


JOIE TAX; 

NAMKLY, A TAX UPON Till; VVUARlNr. OP JUWr.LLERY AND TKINKE'IN. 

This tax has taken its name from the word joie^ or 
joiaSj which, in the vulgar Portuguese of Ceylon, means 
jewellery, or trinkets. It was, for the first time, esta¬ 
blished in the year 1802 ; and was charged at th& rate 
of two rix-dollars per annum, on every person wearing 
gold, silver, or tortoise-shell combs, car-rings, or other 
ornaments. 
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The tjollection of this tax was unluckily funned out 
to native men ; which caused it to be demanded^ upon 
its first establishment, with great rigour, and occa¬ 
sioned the penalties attached to the evasion of the 
^"tax to be strictly and frequently enforced. In a new 
tax, and one likely to be unpopular, as this proved, 
it would have facilitated a compliance, to have collected 
it in aumany, by Government servants, with great 
lenity; and not to have resignedly in some manner, 
the power of exerting that lenity, by farming or 
.selling the right of collecting it. In the year J806, 
the island Ixiiiig under a new Governor, this tax w'as 
repealed in the southern districts, but continued in 
the northern. Upon its first introduction, expectation 
of a large revenue had been entertained. Pefhaps the 
Colonial Government then, intended it as a substitute 
for the Ouliam and other Capitation-taxes. This tax was 
always more productive in the iiortherq districts, inha¬ 
bited by Malabars, than in the s{)uthern. occupied by 
the Ceylonese ; because the wearing of such ornaments 
was much more common with the fornjer, than w’ith 
the latter. In abandoning, therefore,* the tax irrthe 
southern provinces, the most profitable part of it was 
still retained. The sums appearing under this head, in 
the Table, No. l6, for the years I8O9, 10,11, and 12, 
were principally paid by the people of Jaffnapatam,^ 

We must not judge of this tax as we would of one 
imposed upon the wvearing of tripkets in this country. 
To ?i proper Ceylono^e, thos^e ornaments are not- 
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so necessary as to a Malabar. With these, it is a 
mark of the most abject poverty, and of low cast, to 
appear without them. It is, therefore, a tax, it may be 
said, almost, upon a necessary of life: it is as much so 
as one upon shoes and stockings would be considered 
in England. This tax is also very unequal, for the 
poor and the rich mm\ pay it in the same proportion ; 
and perhaps it would not be of much avail to fix 
different rates of contributions for ornaments of 
gold, silver, or tortoise-shell. Those of the inferior 
metal, and of tortoise-shell, Would be looked upon as 
badges of poverty and humiliation. In so;nc instances, 
it may be presumed, this distinction may incite the 
natives to industry; but it is also to be feared, that 
the first and ihorc general effect would be, to add the 
expense of purchasing trinkets of the most costly 
metal, to that of paying the higher tax, before their 
industry should have provided for either. This di¬ 
stinction would be peculiarly offensive to natives of 
the higher casts in poor circumstances. 


It would not be impossible, however, to contrive 
some modifications which might render this tax less 
objectionable; and certainly it was rendered such at 
Jaffnapatam, by taking the collection of it under 
thei^ immediate management of the servants of Go¬ 
vernment, and exacting it with lenity: yet, af a 
substitute can be found, it would be better that it 
should be entirely repealed. It Js not, at any rate, 
equitable to continue it, where the wearing of trinkets 
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is, from custom, a matter of necessity, after it has 
been repealed in those provinces where it is more an 
object of choice. This is one of the taxes that could 
be compensated by an addition to the general price of 
salt; as suggested in a preceding chapter. 


No. V.-GENERAL OBSERVATIONS UPON THE REVENUE, 

AND THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF TAXATION. 

■ 

• Having taken* a* separate view of the various 
branches of revenue,-*—both those which are derived 
from taxat^n, and those which arc drawn from other 
sources, —I shall lead the reader to the considera¬ 
tion of several general remarks, which obviously offer 
themselves. 


The total amount of revenue, collected annually, 
from ISOQ to 1812, appears to be as follows:—in 
I8O9, 3,006,210 rix-dollars; in 1810, 2,0*87,065 ; in 
1811, 2,926,228; and in 1812, 3,028,446. If we 
reflect, that,' in the first of those years, there was a 
pearl-fishery, which gave 249,288 rix•dollars, aii^that 
there was none in the following years, all the other 
branches of revenue, put together, appear to have 
considerably augmented; and this augmentation has 
taken place in the productiveness of taxes. If we add 
to ?Jiis reflection, that no new taxes of consequence 
were imposed during the period, the evident con¬ 
clusion is, that we must attribute the increase of 
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better administration, or to a general improvement of 
the country. I have already pointed out, however, 
various instances in which this branch of public 
administration is capable of still greater improve¬ 
ment : and there is another which has not, perhaps, 
hitherto attracted the serious attention to which 
it is entitled. What ][ am alluding to, is, the ex,pense 
incurred in the collection of the revenue. This 
expenditure must be divided under two distinct 
heads: one is the fixed allowance for the pay of 
the European collectors, and native public servants 
employed under them; the other consists of con¬ 
tingent extra charges; such as commissions, freight 
in the conveyance of salt, charges of land-carriage, 
store-roopis fer salt and the Government shares of 
grain, pay to the Commissioners sent to examine and 
value the crops of rice before the rents are sold; and 
a variety of other expenses, unnecessary to enumc* 
rate. 


It is impossible to say how much of che expendi¬ 
ture, under the first head, can with propriety be 
charged against the collection of revenue; because 
the gentlemen appointed to the situation of Collectors 
and assistants, as well as all the native officers em¬ 
ployed under them, attend to various other public 
occupations, besides the collection of revenue. They 
have, in some measure, the general superin tendance 
of the police of the country.., The Collector is the 
representative of Government, and is invested with 
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the Civil executive power. To examine, therefore, 
whether the proper establishment of public servants, 
in the Civil department, is more or less than the 

duties required for the due administration of Go- 

■ 

vernment in tlie different provinces, is a subject by 
no means within the limits of the inquiry which I 
.am tere pursuing: but as to the second head of 
expenditure, namely, that properly called the contin¬ 
gent revenue-charges, I am apprehensive that they 
.exceed what oiiglit, to be considered a moderate 
proportion to the total amount of that wdiich is col¬ 
lected 

If I am not mistaken, it may be owing to some 
defect in the classification adopted in the general 
Civil expenditure of the island, that the high amount 
of contingent revenue-charges had not, for a long 
time, excited the attention of Government. The 
method adopted, and which I am not aw'are of having 
hitherto been altered, w’as to class the disbursements 
of the Civil department in different warrants; not pre¬ 
cisely agreeable to the nature of tlie expetiditure 
itself, but rather according to the class of public 
officers through vvljose hands the charges were paid : 
and as it happens that the Collectors at out-stations 
act as Paymasters, and bring within their accounts 
altCivil charges incurred jn their districts, the* real 
revenue-charges have been thus blended* with others 
of a different nature, and their magnitude has perhaps 
escaped observation. But Ija^ing examined’district 
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items in several of the public accounts^ I hav:e 
reason to think that the real contingent rev^enue- 
charges do not fall short of 200,000 rix>dollars per 
annum, for the collection of a revenue amounting, in 
a round sum, to 1,800^000 rix-dollars *. To "this 
charge must be added the pay of the Commissioner 
of Revenue, and the public servants, European and 
native, in his department, and other expenses of his 
establishment, which may be stated at 40,000 rix-»* 
dollars more annually; makinj^ more than fourteen 
per cent, upon the gross collection, without even 
taking into account the fixed pay of all the .Collectors 
at out-stations, and their establishments of Clerks, 
Interpreters, Modilears, Lascarecns, &c. &c.; part of 
which, I have stated, cannot with propriety be charged 


* From the grand total of the colonial revenue, which 1 take, 
without the pearl fishery, at 3,000,OCX) rix-dolicivs, 1 deduct the 
cinnamon ana the batta, and the collection of Sea-customs : the 
first, because it makes an object perfectly distinct of itself; its 
cultivation, and collection, is placed under distinct public ser¬ 
vants, and its charges of cultivation cannot be assimilated to the 
expe.iol;s of collection in other branches of revenue. The second 
must evidently be deducted, as occasioning no charges at all; 
and the Sea-customs, because all the expense by which it is 
attended is included in the regular establishment; and the collec¬ 
tion of it is not attended with other contingent charges, except 
the keeping the custom-houses in repair. Should it be thought 
necessary to alter the general Civil establishment of the ishnd, 
the situation of Comptroller of Sea-Customs might with propriety 
be consolidated with that of Commissioner of the Revenue; or, 
perhaps, the functions of both be placed in a board composed of 
some of the senior Civil servants. 
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against* the collection of rev’enue: but if we take 
oilly 1^,000 rix-dollars upon that head, which is an 
exceedii 3 gIy**Iow estimate, the real charges for the 
collection of revenue will amount to the very high 
proportion of nearly 19 per cent., besides the profits 
made by the renters upon that part of the revenue 
that is farmed to them. 


By substituting, for the lan^J^f^, a fixed quit-rent 
in kind, instead df •the present renting system; 
by abolishing several ©f the less-productive taxes, 
which muKi^l^^ the details of ofhce, and the number 
of public servants, without an adequate increase of 
revenue; and by adding to the rate of other taxes, 
which can wdth more propriety bear that augmenta¬ 
tion i the revenue may be materially increased, the 
expenses of collection diminished, and the whole 
system greatly simplified. But when a general and 
w'ell-considercd improvement should thus be effected, 
we ought to keep in mind, that in no department of 
Government the advantage of pursuing a steady 
and undisturbed^ystem of more marked consequeTOe, 
than in matters of finance; and especially of taxation. 
Upon that steadiness of system very frequently depend, 
not only the profitableness of those taxes, but also the 
prosperity and happiness of the people on whom those 
taxes*Jre imposed- All changes in taxation are pre- 
judicial, unless they are very much for the better; 
because they disturb the established economy, and 
Jthe application of the capital ^and industry of the 

* 2 D 
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country. The want of steadiness is, perhaps, a defect 
that has been attached to the Government rof all 
colonies, antient and modern. At the change of every 
Governor, the policy and system of Government must, 
in some measure, alter, according to the views, - opi¬ 
nions, talents, and temper, of those who are appointed 
to succeed them. Hov/ much more forcibly mus.*^ 
this circumstance operate, where, as is the case in 
Ceylon, the whole of “he executive, as well as legis- ’ 
Native power, are centered in th’e Governor alone, 
even independent of the Council. It is, besides, a 
natural feeling in all Governors, (originating in a vir¬ 
tuous and laudable ambition,) to act so, in the admini¬ 
stration of their government, as to give it a distin¬ 
guishing superior character; and to accomplish some 
remarkable improvement, in order to obtain the praises 
and rewards of their Sovereign. This wish, which 
is 3 most powerful and almost irresistible agent, in 
persons vested with high powers, must unavoidably 
bias their minds in favour of alterations, which are, 
perhaps, not-always attended with all the success that 
.they promise at a distance's* Boards are, therefore 
by far, preferable to individuals, to be entrusted 
with the immediate superintendance of the , public 
revenue, under the orders of the Governor; because, 
by, adhering to a fixed system, they give that steadi¬ 
ness to the measures of the ^Colonial Government, 
which will, perhaps, be seldom preserved where only 
one jpublic officer is charged, as is now^ the case j,n 
Ceylon, with the whole administratipn ap^isuperiu- 
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Jendaijce of that department. Without this Board, 
the revenue and taxation is more in danger 

of suffering unnecessary or prejudicial alterations, 
with every neiy Governor, or when a new Commis- 
siorier is appointed by him to act in that department. 

f ItSs a matter of the wisesf expediency, to place 
all objects of revenue under ^.-siricter inquiry and 
Xontroul,. within tlje colony, mart is required in sub- 
jfects of expenditure. The expenditure, indeed, is a 
department of a simpler nature; nor does it so 
urgently difi^aiid a deep knowledge of local circum¬ 
stances : it can, therefore, be controlled at home, with 
less danger arising from any mistaken jmeasure, and 
less necessity for immediate correction. But, in 
matters of revenue and taxation, such an immediate 
and minute acquaintance with the agricultural and 
commercial state of the country re requisite, as 
can only be acquired by long residence in it. Any 
error in prin^ple, or misapplication of it, may be 

attended with ,such destructivfe cons^qnencesrAas 
* f — ", • *. 

TTotVto ar^iyof the delay unavoidable in waiting 

for orders'Ind decisions from home: in many in¬ 
stances, corr™on^ence is but an imperfect* means 
of j:on\ieying all the information required to put his 
Majesty’s Go^rnraent at home in full possession *of 
the Minute preumstantial detail necessary to form a 
perfect jpdgn^nt on the case. Nothing, therefore, 
seems njJJre advisable, if we c!>rtsult the interest of 
&ovwj2tnent,*and the welfare of iU subjects in Ceylon, 

2 D 2* * 
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than to place all matters of public revenue tender a 
Board composed of the senior and best-informtd Civil 
servants; of which the Secretary to Government 
for the time being, might, with great propriety, be 
the President, and four of the Civil servants, holding 
the higliest situations at the seat of Government, the 
members. It may happen, that a Governor of 
superior talents ,general knowledge, possessing, 

with it, all the requisites to establish a prudent, en 
lightened, and vigorous,administration, may, for a 

(T* 

lime, render us less sensible to the want of a Board,, 
ill matters of revenue and commerce: bat the general 
coiistilation of governments ought to be such, as to 
depend chiefly upon the action of principles inherent 
in that constitution, and as little as possible upon 
the mere personal qualifications of the individual 
appointed to administer it. And where Governors 
are frequently changed, the continuation of a pro¬ 
sperous condition will best be insured to the colonies, 
by granting them^ such establishment! of Boards, as 
miy lighten‘the hedvy load of personf*’ responsibility, 
imposed upon the chief officer, to wh^m^the rei'.is of 
Government are confided; and who, j’fion entering 
into that office, may more partictlarly^require the aid 
of local information. Much good mfy be doue to the 
service, by imposing upon the raembeiv^ the obljgation 
of stating, in writing, the grounds of their ojfinions, 
upon all questions of importance. By so dping, they 
would be placed unde r the necessity of enteiing deeply 
into the merits of t^iose questions; -and 's&i ’useful' 
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emulation excited among them. Their opposite rea- 
wil l manifest the different points under which 
the subject may be viewed; and thus the collective 
opinion of. the Board could not influence the Gover¬ 
nor’s judgment beyond the merit of the grounds on 
which it should be founded. 


In respect of the present condition of the public 
,j-evenue in Ceylon, ancf the^s!(?m of its taxation, it 
.cannot be denied* that great steps have been made 
towards improvement Those who are aware of the 
slowness .with which political and economical changes 
are, andf^ght to be, effected—those who know with 
how much difficulty old habits and prejudices are era¬ 
dicated—those why have noticed the reluct^ce of all 
Governments to relinquish old-established sources of 
revenue, and to trust to* the result of new ones— 
those, lastly, who reflect that every thing, almost, 
that there is still offensive in the present: system at 
Ceylon, are, in truth, the remains of the ancient insti¬ 
tutions of the country, and the'^mistaken policy of the 
J^rtuguese ilid 'Du^K^,Governments,i—^^ill th^ihore 
reai^iy'ad^tit the of wiiat has been already 

accomplished; altj^oilgh there are still objects which 
claimji^e npnefifeent att^^tion of^ his Majesty’s 
Obveniment./ - ^ 
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BOOK III. 

PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 
•PART III. 


No. I..-CIVIL FUND, AND CIVII« ESTABLISHMENT. 

PREVIOUS to exhibiting a general statement of the 
expenditure of the colony, or entering inio a consi¬ 
deration of that very important question, whether the 
resources of the Ceylon Government are, or can be 
made, eqtial to defray its own expenses, I wish to fix 
the reader's attention upoi\ a particular, but principal 
branch of that expenditure, connected with an esta¬ 
blishment ,upoi\ which no small share of the prospe¬ 
rity of that colony is depending: I mean^ its Civil 
. Establishment, and Civil Fund. 

*rhe Ceylon'Civil Fund is an ins'titujiion that 
the strongest claim to a place in this inqu'fr)'; "because 
the interests and future comfort of an useful, and highly 
respectable body of Civil servants afe c^bcernc^ in it; 
because it is of material' consequence ,to them, that 
the’^lninc^les upon which that jnsdtutiolA rests should 
be well understood by all persons, either in private or 
public Jif(^ residing ifi the mothqr-eoumiy,whotfi 
the welfare of that descrring body caimot be~ n 
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of^i^jdifFerence; and, lastly, because this institution 
may, p^^jjbaps, be imitated in the case of other esta¬ 
blishments of public servants, employed in colonies: 
and, therefore,,it may be of wider] consequence, that, if 
any part of it is deficient or defective, the best and 
earliest means to improve it should be adopted. 

Soon after the arrival of the first British Governor 
the island of Ceylon, ij^was felt by the Hon. 
^Frederic North, wfio^filled that high station, and who 
spared no exertions to* place every public department 
in the col^y upon a well-regulated and prosperous 
footing j^nd by the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, whose 
superior abilities and genius were so successfully active 
in the affairs of India i —it was felt by diem, that an 
establishment of regular Civil servants was indispensable 
for the proper discharge of public business in Ceylon* 
They were, necessarily, aware, of the revenues of 
that colony being so limited, that no such* pecuniary 
prospects could be held out, as formed the expectation 
of the civilians employed on the rich and populous con- 
jj^ent of India.' The Right Hon. Henry DtfiJdas 
expressed himself, at the time, ii^the most feeling and 
considV&te mannei^ upon this^dbject; and laid down 
those pi^ciples which were afterSvards adopted, as tho 
bailis'*di the Ceylon Civil Establishment. He si)^ted> 
that&although no large pecuniary advantages cquld*bo 
held out, yet it was just that' |hose gentlemen who 
entered tj^e Ceylon Civil service should, not only,, 

.the jneans of a comfortable silSristenGe^ upon their. 
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arrival at the colony, but that they should, also, have 
the prospect of such a gradual and progressive^'ise, as 
to enable them, with proper economy, to save a com¬ 
petency, in the event of their returning to their own 
country; and that, after a certain term of‘ faithful 
and laborious ser\dce, they should be allowed to retire 
with such a suitable provision, as niight induce/them 
to undergo the separation from their native coiiiitiy 
with patience and cfi'^erfiilness. He suggested the 
propriety of establisliing a gradation of offices, to be 
held exclusively by gentlemen appointed to the Ceylon 
Civil Establishment; and that the salaries attached to 

II ‘V 

them should rise from 500/. to 3000/. a yeat.> 

In pursuance of these views, the Civil Establishment, 
and fund attached to it, were subsequently digested, 
and finally arranged ; and its leading principles com-, 
inunicated to the Governor of Ceylon, by letter of the 
Right Hon. Lord Hobart, dated the 8th February, 1803. 
That part of this letter which forms, if I may use the 
expression, the charter of the Ceylon ii^ivil Fund, and 
waft- certainly tj^e compact, on which his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, on one part, and the gentlemen of the Ceylon 
Civil service, on the other, concurred, and became 
mutually bound, was officially transmitted ao each 
Civil servant, and his consent demanded, upor. sfii’jcli 
cohditions as were propoj^ed in that document. Adaiost 
every one of them accepted the terms laid down, and 
they have contributed their shares to the fuqd, agree* 
ably to those terms; wjiich it becomes necessary to th^^ 
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rigKt understanding of the subject, here to insert, in 
the sain^ manner as they Vv'ere, on the first establish- 
ment of the fund, proposed to the Civil servants ; and 
as they are noij^ proposed to every new Civil servant; 
by an * extract from Lord Hobart’s letter, above 
mentioned. 

Copyj^^he Letter which was addressed to all Civil 
.^^'Servants, ly the Secretary (jf the Ceylon Fund 
. “ Committeey estttblished, by order of Government, at 
** Colotnboy in October, 1803 ; and which, with due 
“ modifications, is addressed to all new Civilians 
ent$mg that service. 


es 


ce 


Sir, 

“ I am directed by the Committee •for regulating 
the Civil Pension Fund, to transmit you the inclosed 
Copy of an Extract of a Dispatch from the Right 
Honourable Lord Hobart, to his Excellency the 

* 9 

Governor; and to request that you will be pleased 
to intimate|to me, whether it is your intention to 
accept of tlfe pension; and if so, whether you mean 
If^o avail yourself of the licence to pay your sirrSars 
of the per-centage, from the 1st of January 1802, 
or if commencti your period of enrolment from 
the ist of January 1804.—The Commiltee is, 
levcv, of opinion, that the liberty of pacing up 
ay^tears from,the 1st of January I80i, is limited 
to such Civil servants in the establisiinient as were 
holding the offices mentioned in the accompanying 
schedule on that day; and .as to those gentlemen. 
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who Came afterwards, they will be entitled to som- 

ft * • ^ 

mence the payment of their per-centage from the 
“ date of their appointment. 

I beg leave to signify to you, that it is the yrish 
of the Committee, that, should you avail yourself 
of his Lordship’s plan, you will transmit to me a 
statement of sums, which you have received from 
Government, in-e^^ry and allc'-vances, during the 
period pf your service; and the Committee con- 
ceives it proper, that the arrears of the per-centage 
upon the amount reckoned up to the 31st of 
“ December, 1803 , be remitted to me apXn the 1st 
of January, 1804 ; after which, the Civil Paymaster 
will be authorized to make stoppages from your 
“ monthly pay; and the Committee has determined, 
‘‘ that such persons, whose^ income arises partly from 
“ fixed pay, and partly from allowances, shall be 
“ chargeabJe with the per-centage upon that pay 
monthly, and with that upon their emoluments, 
when the amount of such is ascertairi,*?d and paid.’^ 

V <-• V ’ 

'' Extract of a Letter from the Right Honourable Lord 
“ Hobart, to his Excellency the Governor of Qeylon, 
** dated theSth of February, 1803<. I. 

In a former dispatch, I acquainted you, 'thm I 
entirely coincided in tlie opinion, vvhich my ppiade- 
cessor and you have repeatedly expressed, that a 
reasonable prospect should be held out to those gen- 

ft I ' ( ' 

tlemen who engage in the service, Uiat, after ^ 
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“ stated term, they should be enabled to return with a 
competency to their native country. 

I have now great satisfaction in informing you, 
“ that the following plan for carrying this measure into 
effect has been submitted to the King; and that it has 
met with his Majesty’s most gracious approbation. 

the iSecrStafy to GoyeninTent, the President 
of the fioard of Res^enue, and three other persons 

• 

to be named by the Gevernor, be appointed Trustees 
“ for the management of a fund, to be formed in the 
‘‘ inannss^n'd be appropriated to the purposes, here- 
after to be specified. 


*‘‘That an annual payment be made to this fund, 
from the revenues of Ce^on; equal, in amount, to 
ten per cent, upon the aggregate of all the salaries 
of the offices specified in the accompanying paper, 
marked A ^ 


That an abnual payment, to a similar amouin:, 'be 
"made to this fund, by the Civil Paymaster, who,' for 
thatVurpose, .shall be authorized to make a stoppage 
of teiiper cent, from the amount of the said salaries, 
the Trustees, or any three of them, shall he 



—— * * * ' 

* This paper contained a list of all ’ the employment.^ in the 

Civil Pepartinent,' held by the gentlemen belonging to tfie ests.- 
bliehgaent. * , i s: - * 
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authorized to lay out all the monies so paid into tlii» 
‘‘ fund^ ill loans, upon good and sufficient security^ 
" bearing an interest not exceeding twelve per cent.; 
which interest is to be added to the principal, and 
made part of the fund. “ 

1 

That upon this fund shall be established pensions 
“ for all those who shall retire from tbe^GirU depart- 
ment of the service; the amount of which shUL.be'. 
regulated by a scale proportioned to the length of 
their service, and to the offices they may have held; 
so that those who may have been appointed, in the 
first instance, to the superior departments^ ..hould be 
entitled, after a period of eight years’ service, to retire 
upon the following pensions. 

«• 

The Secretary to Government, seven hundred 
pounds; the^ President of the Board of Revenue, or 
any other public servant, receiving a salary of 2000/. 
a year, 6oo/. a year;—the members (;jf the Board * of 
Revenue, and all ^others receiving salaries of 1500/. 

year, 500/. a year;—others, receiving a salarv;«>?f 
1000/. a year, 400/.;—and to all others upon the 
Civil Establishment, at the termination qf twelve 
‘‘ years, on the island of Ceylon, an aniiuity(i of 400/. 
^^,to be advanced to 500/. a year if they should*lf*we • 
extended the term of'their gervices to fifteen*’^ears; 


The Board of Revenue was afterwards abolished; and a sole 
commissioner appointed, with a salary of 3000/, a year. ■- 
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to be farther add to 600 /. if their services 
should be extendlighteen years ; andj lastly, to 
^ be advanced to tl^unt of the pension attached 
to the highest of)ey shall have attained at the 
. period of their ;; provided they shall have 
completed the pej twelve years resident service : 
it being explicitBerstood, that the scale of 
s'l'S’ijdQ- not tatimated from any aggregate 
.i-iiount of salaries, anting fromjniore than one office 
being in the possesifion of any individual at the same 
time. 


ce 

ie 

et 

te 


Wim a view' of giving to the establishment of 
Ceylon every advantage coiiipatibBfe with the Civil 
service, the plan proposes to allow a fufloughj for two 
ye*ars, at any time within the twelve ; which two 
years shall not be counted as part of the term ; but 


“ during which, those persons, who may avail them- 
selves of the privilege, shall be permitted to draw 
an allowance from the subscription-fund, at the rate 
of 300/. for^eacli year. 


“ LHave no doubt that tjie fund, so constituted, 
witluthe accumulation of interest, w'ould be found 
ftffi^dequate, a‘t the expiratic)!! of eight years, to all 
^/Sie annuities \yhich may, from that time, fall upon 
it*t or even to me^t an \inticipated demand, if it 
‘‘ were thought advisable to make the plan com- 
mence with the Khig's Goverprnent at Ceylon; in 
\^hich casQ the subscription from Government, an^ 
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from the salaries^ at th»e crate of ten per cent, 
(as before described) must iibe made good for that 
time. 

I 

I 

\ j 

" This latter suggestion app ears to me to be the* 
“ more deserving of considerati .on, as it would have a 
favourable operation with resps ect to those gentlemen 
who, having been some timfie abroaj* find it 
either necessary for their health, or desirable foWut^ * 
“ circumstances of their fiimilies; to shorten the term. 

“ of their absence from Europe; and because, by _ 
giving an immediate augmentation to the fund, it 
‘‘ would more speedily arrive at an amount thht would 
enable the Trustees, by loans upon good security, to 
“ furnish that aid to the trade and internal improve- 
“ ment of the island which they seem to require; and 
“ from which the most extensive benefit may be 

expected to follow. 

-c 

" For the purpose of providing, in the most effectual 
“ manner, fetr the punctual payment of the pensions 
‘^*that may be assigned upon this fund, it is proposfldj ^ 
“ that the revenues of tjie island of Ceylon should be 
“ charged with the amount; and that the j/ensions 
should be made payable in London, by the TiC'easury, 

" through the agent of the island; reserving to G^Ts- ' 
" vernment the power of discontinuing to contflbute 
annually to the fund, and also of diverting it; subject, 
as before expressed, to the payipent of the pension 
that had and that may accrue upon it.” ^ 
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To 'this plan, without modification, all the Ceylon 
* Civil servants, with the exception of only one or two, 
'^ve (heir consent; and the fund erected in 1803, 
amounted, on the 1st of January 1816, to 1,200,000 
rix-dollars, increasing now at an interest of six per 
cent., and annually augmented by about 83,000 rix- 
dbllars; one half of which is contributed from the 
salaries the Civil servants, and the other half by 
Government, accofuing to the ternft of the agreement 
above inserted. 

The interest being, in the year 1816, 72,000 rix- 
dollars, fund will, at the end of the present year, 
be augmented to 155,000 rix-dollars% Hie pensions 
by which it is» now charged do not exce<id 50,000 rix- 
dollars per annum: but if all those Civil servants, who 
are entitled to claim the pension, were to retire from 
the service, the disbursements would be about double, 
or 100,000 rix-dollars; leaving, even in that case, a 
surplus (in the present year, of 55,000 rix-dollars) 
for annual aotumulation. This is, without enterine: 
iilto minutiae,’a fair statement of the fi^nd. . 

In ^ is establishjinent of tivil servants, and the 
fund. awached to it, there are several points deserving 
pa/femar attention, in order to judge whether it 
O^’crs the for which .it was established—ends 
that were either expre*ssed or iiyiplied; and whether 
such modifications could now be made, with , the 
consent, of all the parties conctfrhed, as would render^ 
the Ciril esta*blishmenC more efficient for the admirii- 
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stration of the colony, and better provide for its 
servants and their families, without any nddiCion to 
the contrbutio’is of the fund, or else, with such 
the Civil servants would, lu my opinioji, mftst will¬ 
ingly agree to. 


In examining the difleient paits of the plan above 
described, and that is now in for<e, I shall not 
confine iiivselt to follow the omcr^li which tlicf are 

• ’%r 

arranged in Lord ilobart’s letter, but tsdve them 
up in that which shall appear to me best suited to 
develop the piinciples on which tluit plan is grounded, 
• and the cfleets that are d<'rived from it. 


First, then, it was clearly in the contemplation of 
Sir H. Dundas, his successor In office Lord Hobart, 
and the Honourable F. North, (the three persons 
in whom the plan originated, and hy whom it w'as 
carried into effect,) that tho interests of Government 
were btst consulted by the adoption of this plan, for 
giving 11 fair remuneration to the Ceylon Civilians. 
H;’d'*t been suggested to inciease thtir salaries, an 
addition, to the amount of one-tenth of their pay, 
would have been but tiiffing • but by the ma'iner in 
which that sum was applied, it contributed t<j^form a 
provision for them, at a time when they could Uswe*.** it 
as u reward for services performed, in r. Jidantcountij, 
and under a debilitating climate. . 

The range of pay granted to them, rising from 
500/. to 3000/. a year, and having at that time on^ 
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-situation only of 3000/. and now two; four situa- 
* tions of 2000/., and five or six of 14 or 1500/. per 
^Ennum, with an establishment of about forty Civil 
servants, could not be, in any way, considered suffi- 
jcient to Tenable them to make great savings; particu¬ 
larly, as it was natural to suppose, that several of those 
arrivexl to the highest offices would be married men, 
with families? to support and educate. 

■ . By ndeans, then, Of.the Civil fund, and by a contri¬ 
bution from GovernmcHt, amounting only to about 
*41 or 42,000 rix-dollars ; namely, about 4500/. agree¬ 
ably to tb'^’^exchange of the year 1802, and much less 
than 400D/. by the present exchange, the whole 
establishment of Ceylon Civil servants, amounting, as 
H ha\^ said, to about forty, have been provided with a 
pension, on their retreat from public service. Cer¬ 
tainly they could not have been remunerated with less 
expense to the public, and therefore they have reason 
to hope, that their condition will continue to be aA 
object of anxious and benevolent consideration to 
His Majesty’s Government. One refleQtion will^na? 
turafly be made; that the appellation of pension is 
not, pekiaps, the in.oSt appropriate to the incomes 
derived \y the Ceylon Civilians from this fund. It 
mus^c^f course, be considered a fund of a nature 
to it srl fri ^ md the annuities derived from it 
should* not be placed in the same light as pensions 
granted, directly and solely, out of the public treasury. 
I shall, however, continue to us§ ‘the word Pension, 
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merely in consequence of that appellation having been 
hitherto applied to it, 

f 

It was ordered^ in the plan of the fund, that the 
amount of contributions from the salaries of Civil; 
servants, and from Government, should be lent out 
upon the best securities, by the committee appointed 
to its management; with a view to afFo^ tP the com¬ 
merce and general industry of the'country that capital, 
which was wanted *for its encouragement. A devia-' 
tion has taken place from this part of the plan. The 
fear of incurring bad debts, and the difficulty of 
obtaining securities to be depended upo.v without 
receiving goods in deposit; the inconveniences attend¬ 
ing that e^^peclient; the sudden fluctuations in all 
property, which we have experienced in Ceylon <5 and 
the wants of the Ceylom Treasury, shortly after the 
establishment of the fund, combined to make the 
whole oflit beient on interest to the colonial Govern¬ 
ment ; part upon debentures, when Government thought 
expedient, for various reasons, to raise- money in that 
tT/a) ; and part by being paid into the colonial treasury, 
and credit, for the principal and interest, being gKinted 
to the Civil fund ; the whole property of whi^n I now 
consider as a funded debt of the Ceylon Go^rnment. 

'* This arrangement will not, pn’:b,'».ps, be fh^^^rht. 
injudicious, if we reflect, that,^ by the latter part of the 
plan, the revenues of the island are made responsible 
for the payment of the pensions, whether the fund 
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.^sliOulB, or should not, prove adequate to it; and that 
the Colonial Government has been accommodated 
':xith a loan, which it might, perhaps, have been incon¬ 
venient to raise by other means. Had not the Ceylon 
-Goiie.rnrtient aVailed itself of the money paid into its 
treasur,y^y the Civil fund, it would, very likely, have 
drawp aih amount equal to it frojn the mother country, 
in orderTo cover its own expenses. A question of great 
. importance arises from this fact; nsftnely, Whether, in 
ponsequehce of the property of the Civil fund having 
been lent to the Ceylon Government, slionld that 
island pass from under the possession of the British 
government,* His Majesty’s Treasury at home would 
"become Chargeable with the payment of all those 
annuities, which the revenues of Ceylon is, and 
may* hereafter, he bound to pay, agreeably to the 
conditions of this establishifient. For, should there be 
a prospect that the Ceylon Civil fund is resting upon 
a basis less solid than this, it ought to be the imme¬ 


diate interest and duty of the committee appointed 
to the management of it, to press on the Colonial 
Government the propriety of remittltig to* EnglaiM tkie 
property of that fund, and investing it in the best public 


secunt 


it^s. 


>V'y'sver distant, or out of the range of probability 
ij|^«^qUtical our losing possession of Ceyldn 

may Be, it does not.become less incumbent on us to 
reflect, that an establishment of this nature ouglit to 
be, as much as possible, sheltered from all casualties. 

E 2 
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Next to the solidity of the ground upon which the 
fund ought to be maintained, we ought to consider 
whether the period of service which is fixed to entitfe 
a Civil servant to the pension, is either too short, or 
too long, with a view to the most efficient* admini-. 
stration of public service in the colony; and on the 
other hand, to the, fair claims of the Individual 
employed in it. I must confess, that with respect 
to these two poin?s, the system rriay, in my humble^ 
opinion, be materially improved. We have seen, that, 
by the plan now in force, the scale of pensions extends 
from four to seven hundred per annum ;-*-to which 
latter rate only two situations are entitled^ In thd 
subordinate steps, situations paid in the isfend at the 
rate of CLOOD'. per annum, entitle the holder to 6oo/. 
pension; situations of 1500/., to 500/.; and all others, 
at the expiration of twelve years’ service, to 400/. a year. 
It is further provided, that Civil servants entitled to 
the latter xdXQ of pension, namely, 400/. a year, may 
have it increased 100/. a year, by remaining in active 
service, and contributing to the fund three years 
linger; and l(f)A more, by remaining, in all, 
eighteen years, and contributing to the fund dtirng 
the whole of that period. But no provision made 
for an augmentation of pension to those, .^dio, at 
the end of the twelve years, are become entitkd tc 
pensions of 5, 6, or 700/. a yeav VJilthougb 
evident, that the services of such Civil servants, who, b] 
their superior talents, or greater stock of local infer 
, mation and practice, acquirecf in public business 
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'must naturally be preferable^ and of greater benefit to 
the colony, than those of other Civil servants, who 
hJj^ not risen to the highest situations. Yet to them 
.there is^no iTiducement offered by the rules of the 

establishment. 

• 

If the/interests of the fund are to be consulted, it 
is equally evident, that it would be highly contributary 
to its augmentation, to offer* thsft inducement to the 
highest Civil servants receiving the largest salaries and 
entitled to the largest pensions, to postpone the time 
*<?f their re'tirimg from the colony; and thus to protract 
4:ffat of Jjieir contributing their share to the aug¬ 
mentation of that fund. It is the fact now, that 
seveyral of the oldest servants, who have a* right to 
claim the pension, were thay willing to quit the island, 
still remain in it; feeling a reluctance to give up their 
present salaries; and apprehending that the pension 
would, by itself alone, not suffice tp maintain them and 
their families^In England; for hardly any of them 
liiive been able, to realize any property. But althou|jjh 
tili> 4 )ublic is benefitted by the exercise of their talents 
and experience, they derive n4 increase to their future 
prospers by that protracted residence in the colony ; 
and^the Civil fund, instead of gaining, is a loser by it; 

as the pgisj^P^s of these old Civil servants do not 
augnJent by their stay*beyond the twelve years, so it 
would be unjust that they should continue to contribute 
to the fund beyond that period; and it is now the case, 
that* th§-contributions from some, of the best Salaries 
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have ceased, in consequence of their being held by 
Civil servants already entitled to the pension. 


It is also true, that the fund is, on the other side, 

Vii * 

a gainer by the pensions not being claimed ;^but how 
much more to the advantage both of the^^and and 
of the Civil servants holding situations of 1500/. 
2000/. and 3000/. a year, would it be, were they 
allowed to h^ive theii pensions increased at the follow- * 
ing rates; namely, those holding situations of 1500/., 
at the expiration of twelve years, 100/. every three 
years of protracted service; those holding situations of 
2000/., 125/. ; and those holding situations ^>f 3000/. 
a year, 150/. In the mean time, the annual contribu¬ 
tions, artiounting in the first-named class to 150/„ in " 
the second to 200/., and in the third to 300/. a year, 
added to an equivalent which would, by the i*ules of 
the fund, be paid in by Government, and the accu¬ 
mulating interest of the pensions which would not be 
claimed during that period, would, all together, furnish 
such an addition to the fund, as to be far more tliaq 
equal to defray the addition made to the pensioner oy 
this system. This protra,3tion of service, and augjaenta- 
tion of pensions, I would recommend being ej^tended 
to t\^nty-one years; so that those Civil semnts. who 
were, at the expiration of the first t'.;;;elvi?i.years, in 
possession of a vsituation of 3000 /. a year, and remained 
in active service nine years longer, should receive a 
pension of 1150/. a year; and others, in succession, 
^975/. and 800/. a year, at the termination of twenty- 
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\)ne y<^rs’ active service. A system of this kind would 
■ secure to the colony the services of the most valu- 
Civilians; would contribute to enrich the fund, 
both continuance of the highest contributions, 

and'fTy shortening the time in which the fund should 
be cliai%eable with the pensions (which would more 
than' cQ^sfnterbalance the augmentation made to the 
pensions themselses); and it would leave to the highest 
Civil servants the option of protracting their services, 
with a just view td their own fpture comfort and 
independence. 

• 

^ His P^ajesty’s Ministers, sensible of the benefit that 
may b^ derived to the colony, by the services of the 
ablest and most industrious Civilians, who h;.ive passed 
the time which entitles them to retire on the pension, 
have authorised the Governor to offer to such of them 
^as he wishes to retain in the Island,, the payment of 
their pensions there, in addition to the salary of the 
offices they l/old. The distribution of such a gift in 
J;he local Government, and in admail e.^tabli&hment, is 
a-Ijower of an unpleasant nature to exjercise. rfowever 
Justh^ and impartially it mf|y be used, it will always 
be much open to the accusation of favour, 

frpm jealousy and disappointment. A gift, also, so 
^euthely lef(^tooption of the Governor, cannojt be 
coifsidered as *a rule; of th*at fund, constituted upon 
such principles as have been here developed. 

’As^-the .Colonial, Goveruftierjt is answerable f^r 

^ • 
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payment of the pensions, and is entitled .to the surplus of 
the fund, its right to dispose of that surplus, at pleasure, 
can as little be doubted, as it would be ungrateful 'ii?t 
to acknowledge the liberal and beneficent views mani- 
fested in this application of it. Yet it is to he feared, 
that this measure, if carried into effect precisc^ly in the 
manner here stated, -iiiay prove a material detriment 
to the fund, in the course of some years: for it 
will be charged with the, payment of the highest pen¬ 
sions ; while the gentlemen receiving them, and hold-* 
ing the best situations in the service, will have ceased 
to contribute to the fund upon the salanes of those-, 
situations; and will prevent others holding tljcni, wHo 
would pay that contribution. The plan which I have 

N 

above suggested, of making the oldest Civilians con¬ 
tinue their contributions be^jrond the twelve years, with 
the prospect of an increase of pension, is not liable to 
the same objections; and any additional pay, which^ 
it may be thought advisable to offer to the oldest 
Civilians, as a further inducement to lemaiii in the 
island, or as a.reward^for zealous and faithful services, 
inSy, with more propriety, be charged against the 
general revenue of the island, instead of being defrayed 
by the Civil fund. 


Should there be the smallest clai^the part Oj!| 
the Ceylon Civilians, to a greatey participation in' the 
benefits of this fund, than what they now derive from 
it, there is an object dear to them, .which demands out 
particular attention^—an object which,, if acebm- 
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Jjlished^ would add greatly to the perfection and effi¬ 
cacy of this establishment, and would more widely 
d^rase the. benefits which it is capable of imp^urting. 

‘ last article in the plan now in force. His 

■ ^ 

Majesty\Government in Ceylon is at liberty to cease 
"W colitr^ute its share to the fiftid (being, however, 
bound to the payment of the pensions) ; and it also 
becomes entitled to^any. surplus accruing to the said 
fund, over and abovb the amount necessary to the 
purposes for which it was instituted. It is not pos- 
.sible, howUvex, to consider, for a moment, the main 
sdSpe an<J purpose of this institution, without disco¬ 
vering that it calls for improvement in a most essential 
point, “^he w'hole plan rests upon the f&ct, admitted 
by the first promoters of it^ that the pay of the Ceylon 
Civil servants is too small to admit of their making 
sufficient savings to procure themselves ^an inde¬ 
pendence, and the means of supporting their families 
npon retiring from the colony. But this plan, which 

is contrived to. remedy that eyll, makes no pro- 
* * , * 
vision at all for the families of those* Civil servants 

w’ffo should die, either while i| actual service, or after 

they hf’ve retired from' it: on the contrary, at their 

death, in either case, the whole of the contribution is 

^*>tally lost to thej#' family or friends. And the c^se 

has happened, that a C^vil sefvant, who had for twelve 

years * contributed to the fund, died just at the very 

tifne that he had become entitled to the pension; 

leaving a widow and children destitute, to bewail, not* 
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only his loss, but that also of all the money he had 
contributed to the fund. There is no doubt, that, 
contemplating the possibility, nay, the almost ceutein ^ 
recurrence of circumstances, in some degree, approach * 1 
ing the hardship of the one here related, the J/i-esent 
system is manifestly in w'ant of a material /^‘fidition; 
such as may secure sbme provision to the widows aiid 
children of Public servants in the Establishment. This 
will appear not less practicable than it is equitable , 
and humane, if v'e look at the prosperous conditioii 
of the Civil fund. This becomes, indeed, a matter of 
the most anxious consideration to sevoral of the old' 
Ceylon servants, with large families, who either hav^" 
retired, or are upon the point of retiring, upon the ' 
pension r and I am fully convinced, that it must be ^ 
equally the wish of His Majesty’s Government at home, 
to see some well-regulated system adopted, and pur¬ 
sued, for, the provision of those families; in order to 
guard against the possibility (I may say, certainty) of 
their presenting claims, as they must’ shortly do, to 
the justice and liberality of His Majesty’s Government, 
either in Ceyldn or at home. These claims could.not 
be refused, but under tljh sensation of the most ^'stress¬ 
ing feelings on the part of His Majesty’s Government; 
nor admitted, without loading the public with a corre¬ 
sponding charge. This would thd^j;Q^re deserve .qi r 
regret, while we are sensible that it would be sb easy 
to make all suitable provisions for those Emilies from 
the present Ceylon Civil fund, by a simple and casily- 
“ effected imprOvemenf and addition to it. In Hopes 
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• tliat this suggestion may be the means of promoting 

* that very desirable end, I shall here subjoin some rules 
. principles, upon which that plan could, perhaps, 
Xre estabJi^laedr • It is proposed, therefore. 


•1st.’ 'I’hat the pensions to mdows and children, in a 
proportioil to be hereinafter stated, should be paid by 
the present Civil fund, in the same njanner, and by the 

m 

. same officer, who pqys, at present, Ahe pensions to Civil 
servants retired from the service; Government being 
answerable for the payment of these pensions, as it 
for the former. 


2dly._;n order to enable the fund to bear this new 
' charge, it is suggested, that, over and above tVie present 
contributions, an additionaji one shall be entered into 
by those Civil servants who may w'ish to benefit from 
this establishment; which contributioa, as §hall here¬ 
after be recommended, is thought, will be quite equal to 
the new charge, considering the great surplus that is 
now yearly accruing to the fund upon •accumujating 
interest, * 

3dly. All Ceylon Civil servants, boUi those who are 
novs in employment, and those who have already retired 
Vipon^the pe^‘'giqp/ shal|.^be allowed to become sub¬ 
scribers in addition to the fund, and their families to 
derive the benefit of it. 

. • • 

^ ^ • 

4thly; Every subscriber shall'cpptribute 4 per cent/ 
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per annum on his pay or pension for the first six years, 
and 3 per cent, after that period. 

5thly. Six years’ full contrihution slidlikl entitle tlVC^ 
family of the subscriber to the benefit of the furfd. 

4 

6thly. All such Civil servants as may wish'to secure 
to their families the benefits of this provision, in the 
event of their death before the six years are expired, 
may be allowed to contribute, at once^ the full amount 
of the first six years’ subscription; but, with a view to 
the proper augmentation of the fund, the contribution 
made in this particular case must be at thb rate of 
4 per cent, upon a salary or pension of 800^^ a year, 
whether che individual receives or not such a salary, 
and although none of the pensions reach that amount. 
Those, however, who receive a higher salary than 
800/. a year, ought to contribute upon the amount 
of their full salary, if they wish to benefit by the pro¬ 
vision of the present article. After the first six years’ 
contribution being paid, the following payments may 
always be made only upon the actual salary or pension 
of the individual, whateJ^er it may be; and that at the 
rate of 3 per cent, per annum, 

• •• 

{?thly. The contribution?y|^|j|j|yn employed 

in the colony, who shdl wUffogjy become subsci^bers 
to this additional , fund, i^ay be deducted by the Civil 
paymaster-general tliere; and the agent of the island 
in London may tna,ke the like deductions fi'f'in the. 
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.^ensiohs of the retired Civil servants, who should wish 
to avail themselves of these provisions. 


^^8thly. The sums derived from these contributions 
I, shoi\ljj, 4!^cr^ppned to the augmentation of the present 
Civil fund, which ought to become chargeable with the 
payiHent ‘of pensions to widow;s and children; for 
which ptiyments the revenues of the island should be 
, answerable, as stated in Article No. *l : and the Ceylon 
Government may bcjcome entitled to any excess or 
surplus that may accrue to this fund, in like manner 
as it has'ljeen agreed upon respecting the Civil fund, 
SJich as it is now constituted. 


' Qthly.*^ The widow of each contributor to the addi¬ 
tional fund shall receive annually, for life, a sub¬ 
sistence equal to one-fourth of her husband’s pension, 
and each of his children one-eighth of it till the age 
of tw'enty-one ; and should he die after paying the full 
contribution pf six years,* but before he is himself 
entitled to a^ pension, his widow and children should 
receive one-fdurth and one-eighih respectively of si?ch 
ft.p^qsion as he would be en|titled to, had he retired 
from the service holding the situation which he held 
at the time of his death. 


^ ■Jr 

* IjQthly. Ziui.it ought to be provided, that the tol- 
lective sum allowed to the widow and children should 
never exceed the amount total of the pension of their 
husband or fatherto avoid w^Iiich, should the family 
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be too numerous to admit of the division here sug^r 
gested, the one-fourth to the widow should 'first be 
paid, and the remaining three-fourths ought to be 
divided equally among the children: but if either ihef 
mother or any of the children die, or ^iLe.^of the 
latter attain the age of twenty-one, then the others 
shall become entitled to the full allowance, namebi*- 
one-eighth each, of their father’s pension. 

Some alterations or modifications would, very likely," 
be found necessary, in coming to the practical applica¬ 
tion of this system ; but there can be little doubt, that, 
some fund of this kind may, and ought, to be esta¬ 
blished, to prevent the families of old and well-deserv¬ 
ing Civil stjj;vants being left in distress, to solicit, 
probably without success, from His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, a scanty allowance for their maintenance, or 
to become a charge to the public, when they may, by 
..such meaife as are here proposed, be provided with a 
competence equal to their support, and to the educa¬ 
tion of their children, until they can protdde for them¬ 
selves. 

I 

It is true, that, in t^ie plan I have suggested, the 
proportion of the contribution of each individual, with 
that of the benefit he may derive from it, is ^iot com- 
puiled and balanced with arithmetica?^eVision : ^ose 
Public servants who have already retired with the 
pension, and will have to contribute, only, upon the 
amount of that pension, will pay less to the fund than 
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those who now hold high situations in the island: he 
who has but a small family will contribute the same 
as he who is encumbered with many children; while 
the latter will derive from the fund a greater benefit 
maii^thiJ''*form’er. These objections, however, may 
fairly be answered, by saying: first, that, in similar 
^j^ablishments, an exact balance^ between the amount 
of contribution, benefits, and chances, can never per¬ 
haps l)e attained; secondly, that the subscription to this 
fund being left perfectly optionS.1 to Civil servants, 
every one who voluntarily engages In it considers, be- 
fore-liand, the benefits and disadvantages of it; and 
cannot''* afterguards justly compUr.n of inequality or 
disproportion, between the individual contributions and 
tii£ ad;^afitages derived from the fund. 

4 # 

With such improvements, the Ceylon fund will ap¬ 
pear to be admirably calculated, to afford to useful and 
respectable old servants of the Crowfi that moderate 
state of independence, for tliemselves and their families, 
to which they have a claim. With respect to the 
efficiency of ‘their services to ‘the public, it*woidd 
a^Dpear, that, by sending Civil servants to Ceylon a few 
years older, and better initiated in the routine of 

public business, than many of those who have been 

* 

sei^ out, since the first Establishment was formed, would 
’materially tCiid to render it piore efficient, and better 
adapted to the perfofmance of those important ser¬ 
vices to which they are called. Many of those young 
geptlemen arrive ih the island *at the age of/sixteen 
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or seventeen, without having been accustomed to 
the business of a public office, or in any way prepared 
for the nature of the duties they are to assume, except 
by the advantages of a general liberal education, ^ 
Several years must pass before their serviceov««^n be 
of use to the colony. Upon their first arrival, they 
arc employed as assistants under the old Civil ser¬ 
vants ; but the nature of the duties expected from 
them is such, that they can be better performed by 
the native clerks, and other native officers, who arc 
admirably expert iii the performance of all subordinate 
duties. The Voung Civilians having to be* formed, 
at the same time, to habits of public business, and 
to learn the routine of offi<*e, the keeping of books, 
and writing official letters; and also to acquire a knoiv- 
ledge of the country they are in, the customs, cha¬ 
racter, apd every thing relating to the natives whom 
they are called to govern; spend four or five years, 
before Gov'ernment can, with confidence, place them 
In responsible civil or judicial employments, where 
they commence to be useful. But nefiiiy one-half 
of their time of sert^ice is then passed; and the^N 
shortly after begin to look with anxiety to the time 
of their retreat with a pension, and the termination 
of their exile, from all that, in their sight, conveys 
the ideas of comfort and happiness; namely, a more 
congenial climate, the society of near .relationSj^ and* 
all those objects which must naturally endear to them 
their native country. It is only in the very last years of 
their services in the colony that they grow attached to 
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it. Tliey begin to witness the good effects of their 
own exertions; they become familiarised to the 
climate, and to the habits of life common in the East: 
^tney forn^riendships with the individuals and families 
of tMf^ivil or of the military establishment of the 
island: the inhabitants, for whose improvement and 
pi'^osperity they have exercised Iheir talents, become 
an object of sympathy and good wdll. The knowledge 
they have; then acquired of the nature of the country 
they have been living in, of its soil, productions, and 
commercial interests, * points out to them several 
mean^liy wjiich, perhaps, they could greatly benefit 
tile colohy, and improve their own circumstances. But 
they con^mplate, on the other hand, that the pension 
is within their reach. No augmeiltati»n of that 
pension (according to the^ present system) is in the 
way to induce the highest and best-informeef servants 
to take, at once, the determination of protracting 
their residence for a fixed term of six or eight years. 
They may, perhaps, remain that time, beyond the fixed 
period, reluctant to quit a good salarji; hut ^hat is 
done by mere procrastination from year year, without 
a* Jiian, and without the ad\fintages that cf)uld be 
derived from a more' settled mind. 


With respect to .#tlie agriculture of the colony, t]iis 
is indeed a very material obkacle placed against it 
for it requires the term of six or eight years, at least, 
to derive the full benefit of any undertaking, in almost 
every kind of husbandry. The planjtation of cocoa-nut* 
* * a p •’ 
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trees, which, on waste land, would ensure a very hand¬ 
some property, at the expiration of seven or eight 
years, requiring but little capital, and less trouble, in 
planting and rearing them, has hitherto been totally 
neglected by our Civil servants, for the reasons'sbove' 
explaiiied ; namely, that they arrive too young to turn 
their mind with advjfntage to any undertaking of that 
nature; and that, by the time they have acquired more 
solid and enlarged vjews, as well as a knowledge of the 
country, they are. then too neiiir the time of their 
departure to attempt what may, in agriculture, be of 
lasting benefit to the colony, and of material ilhpcftance 
to their own pecuniary circumstances^. 


No. U.—CIVIL AND MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 

<• 

I SHALL take but a cursory view of the expenditure of 
the colony. A" minute detail of it would not engage 
the attention of the reader. It is a department of 
public administration, which demands less of local 
knowledge than those we have already examined; aad 
can easily be "controlled and superintended eveii, at a 
distance. In a military point of view, andparticularly in 
the event of war with maritime powers, the importance 


#• ^ 

* I have inserted in Appendix D. an account of the pay and 
other emoluments which were granted by the Dutch East- 
India Company, to the Governors, and their other Civil servants 
in Ceylon. It will not be difficult to discover how much more 
our system is preferable (to theirs, in this respect. 
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of Ceylon will always claim the most anxiou^-cave of 
the mother country. The military, however,/is a depart¬ 
ment foreign to my pursuits; and I willingly leave it 
to othe^cjp.d abler men to treat of that subject. But 
[Nirill^both in the Civil and Military Expenditure, offer 
^hose remarks which obviously present themselves, on 
ilprsj)ot,.to every observer. 

It is natural to expect that an iirtand, possessing, in 
the whole, about one million and a half of inhabitants, 
situated in a fertile climate, and the Government of 
which ebn-ives » considerable revenue from the exclusive 
commerce in cinnamon, and a productive pearl-fishery; 
besides thft resources common to other governments; 
sam^/T*the raising of supplies, by taxation, Upon the 
produce of the soil, and industry of the nation ; would 
be fully equal to maintain its own civil, judicial, and 
military establishments, at least during peace. * In times 
of war, and in the event of that colony being in danger 
of attack by an* enemy, all calculations must cease. 
C^lon, in that case, cannot be considered "as a country, 
to be maintained for its own exclusive Value, but as 
a points of strength and suppqft to the whole of our 
Eastern empire. To expect, then, that during war it 
can bear its* own ejfpenses, and be protected, at the 
satne time, as it ought to be, would not be reasonabl®. 
When we possessed but part of the island, and the inte- 
rior of it was in the occupation of a power always ready 
ind constantly ai^xious.to attack us, whenever it could be 
dofe Vith the smallest hope of success, our resources 

2 F 2 . * 
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were iiiQV® confined than they are likely to he irt future. • 
A larger rrijilitary establishment was demanded then, in 
proportion to the extent of the territory we possessed, 

than may now he wanted for the whclc’uf ^he island, 

• » 

according to that proportion, in our present extent 
terntory. If, for instance, five or six thousand troops ' 
were required to garrison the forts, and protecT the ’ 
country, before we had possession of the Candian pro¬ 
vinces, ten or twelve’thousand are by no means necessary^ 
now; although, by the recent and fortunate acquisi¬ 
tion of those provinces, the extent of our territory, * 
and of our population, is doubled. ' Yet ve must 
reflect, that we are not hitherto so firmly feed in that 
country, as to neglect tlie means of protection from 
internal commotions. We have yet a new system of 
revenue to introduce; and to accustom the natives to 
a new, however milder, government. It would not 
be prudent to' leave the capital of Candy without a 
respectable and imposing force, both of European and 
of native troops. The passages into the Candian 
country are so difficult, that a succession of forts must 
be garrisoned, on the^ road from Trincomal^ to Co¬ 
lombo, across that country. The chief towns or vil¬ 
lages in the Candian provinces must also be sufficiently 
garrisoned, for the preservation of tranquillity and the 
protection of the revenue. In a country where the 
inhabitants are dispersed upon a large extent of soil, 
it seems to me, that the force required to protect it 
must bear a larger proportion to the|population, than 
if that pppulatlon .was more concentrated. , The f^itrts 
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' of Colombo, Trincomal^, ^ ■ >stenburg, and Poi/lt-de- 
Galle, are of great ext4> * A chain of m’dit^ry posts 
round the island is indispensable, for the preservation 
of order. D must certainly be acknowledged, that the 
^ild^afid* inoffensive temper of the subjects in our old 
territories is not much in want of military interference 
So-kaep them within the limits of order and due sub¬ 
jection. But, all well considered, if we rate the total 
• amount of troops required for alf purposes at 3000 
effective Europeans, *and as many natives, exclusive of 
an efficient number of •Lascars and pioneers, wt, shall, 
perli^)s,’iiame the low’est possible establishment: I 
^houldijiink it, indeed, rather under than beyond the 
necessiti^ of the country. However sparing we may 
be j ‘Oftipellcd to be in the expenses oS the vStaff, we 
should not weaken ourselves in the actual military 
strength required to uphold the authority and power 
of the British Government. 


Respecting jhe Civil and*Judicial Establishments, it 
cannot be denied that the number of Public servants 
was by far to6 great for the territories we pd!>sesscd 
previous to the acquisition of /the interior of the island. 
Tlie same number, differenriy distributed, would, in 
my humble opinion, suffice for the whole of the terri¬ 
tory which we novf occupy. Our laudable, but, per¬ 
haps^* excessive jinxiety to have justice administerefl in 
every part of the island, and quite within the reach of 

every village, has multiplied the Courts of Justices of 

• # • 

! he. Peace, and the Provinci^ Courts, beyond thg 

lumbeT absolutely reqfUired. 
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In\a general view of the Civil Establishment, both 
of the r^ukr English servants, and all the many sub¬ 
ordinate oilicers under them, there may not be too 
many for carrying on the Government, under its 
present system ; but the system itself could be jimpli^ 
fled, so as to require a less number of public servant'^^, 
altogether. In the military department, I ani.Ji^ss'' 
capable of forming a correct opinion ; but in tlie civil, 
I am confident of its practicability, if effected, not sud¬ 
denly, but gradually, with judgment, and with a proper 
and just attention to the interest and feelings of those 
public servants who have, by their abilities and “zeal, 
deserved well of Government. In pursuit of this^ 
system, the most natural means is, to fill few vacancies, 
but to consolidate various employments, in a 

way as circumstances may best recommend, wlien 
vacancies should occur. The abandoning all branches 
of revenue which are of little consequence, and 
which multiply the number wanted of subaltern 
officers, and the details of accounts; improving the 
principal and profitable ones, and confining them 
to* a few, as the Land-tax, Sea-customs, Salt, Stamps, 
Fish-rents, and Licendes for the sale of spirrmoUs 
liquors; giving up a number of trifling taxes, levied 
under the latter head,—would much reduce the w^ork 
in the revenue-departments TK^ fixing a quit-rent 

' ' ~ .*' ' ~i 

* The CoUectorships are by far trAi puincrous. In the year 

1802, there were but three, Colombo, Point-de-Galle, and Jalfna- 
patam, which included Trincomale, and^ which, however, ought 
tundoubtedly to be a separate Collectorship* But now, in the old 

to.Titorie4 . 
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in kind, to be collected by Government servants, at 
harvest-time, and relinquishing the renting”system^, 
which is productive of so much litigati^, would not 
only reduce the work in the revenue department, but 
alsp in affthe* civil courts of justice, whcTc the revenue 
. cases are so numerous and distressing. Smaller 
elta-blishments, and a less member of courts, would 
then suffice. 

There is also a* v^ry simple ineasure, well deserving 
the attention of Government, namely, to pay the Civil 
auAdudipial establishments, as well as the military staff, 
quart^ly, or perhaps every four months, instead of 
monthly. This would considerably reduce the 
iqcQiints and vouchers, which are now^a great deal too 
ntlinerous, in all the public offices in that colony. By 


ten*itories, tlxerc are no less than eleven; namely, Colombo, Cal- 
tura, Po'mt-de-Gallc, Matura, Hambangtotte, Ba^icalo, Trinco- 
malo, JafFnapatam, Molletivo, Wanny, Manar, and Chilaw; which 
Collpptorships,l)eing placed under difierent Civil servants, naturally 
■demand consitferabk* establishments of secreti^rics, clerks, inter¬ 
preters, &c., wliich increase and create public business ^id p«biic 
exji^nse. f . , 

f In that part of the work \^icre the merits of the renting 
i?ystem have Ixeen discussed at full length, it has been remarked, 
that, with.a vimv enable the owners and cultivators of laud, in 
ea?li village, to join and purchase tlieir own tithes, the former 
extgqsive paddy-rents were ordered to be divided into several 
smaR ones. This rneasiye, very humane and good in the inten¬ 
tion, has, however, lia'd the effect of multiplying, along with tlie 
rents, litigations, mortgages of property, and seizures withour 
number. 
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such ii^easures as these, we should, perhaps, be agree¬ 
ably surprised to see how much unnecessary trouble 
and expense »nay be saved. 

/ 

Tlie number of regular Civil servants is at lefist as ^ 
numerous as the country can admit of. It would,, 
be a serious disadvantage to the colony, to loseJjbs, 
services of those whose conduct and talents have been 
tried, and who, by long residence and application, have 
acquired the power and the will of being useful to the ■ 
country; but the addition of young Civil servants must, 
for some years, be a detriment to the colony, by'lo^’^Jing 
it with an unnecessary charge. The Civil sf fvants, 
sent to the island, must, in some way or (i'i^^her, be 
provided for ; and the inclination, in the Coloniji^-^^- 
vernment, to do so, cannot but lead to the creation of 
new places, when the old ones are not in sufficient 
number. 

I cannot enter minutely into the redactions which 
may be effected in the Civil, Judicial, and Military Esta- 
blkhmefiits. Pertiaps considerable ones could be made, 
wdthout weakeningAhe administration of Govermqint ;* 
but I am also in a firm belief, that, with the happy 
acquisition of territory which we have lately made, 
the revenue ought to be such as,to cover all the 
expenses of Government, .without any, material dimi¬ 
nution of the present establishments. Upon our 
taking possession of a country like the Candian pro¬ 
vinces, subjected, as they have hitherto been, to the^ 
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despotic will of a Government, which, however tyran- 
nical, knew not how to avail itself of taxation to 
minister to the expenses of the state—which expenses, 
on the other Jiand, were trifling,—it is rijot to be ex- 
pectcj^l ^hat the sources of public revenue''will be found 
either ample, or prepared immediately to receive that 
rnodiiicatlon which will render tlK*m profitable, and at 
the same time less onerous to the contributors. The 
land-tax is nearly the only well-established regular one, 
to which the Candiansdiave been accustomed. We have 
liitherto derived the advantages from the Import and 
Expd^^ dtuies^of those goods which they either wanted 
from be)»nd the sea, or which they had in superabun- 

I 

dance, beyond tlieir consumption. Yet the intercourse 
bet'tjr>«sn our old subjects and the Cawdians was so 
checked, even in the best times, their ideas of wants 
so limited, their commercial intercourse so confined, 
that, there is little doubt, much of their surplus was 
wasted, and in time ceased to be produced. In the 
first twelve months after ouf taking possession of the 
interior*, tho duties of Imports and Exports have 
increased 15Cl,000 rix-dollars, being an augmefl- 
tation^of thirty per cent, upo^t the former collection. 
The means, therefore, of deriving a considerable 
revenue from the Candian provinces, must depend 
upoft freeing th^a^^neral internar communication and 
coms«erce front, ah obstacles. The making arid 


* N^ely, in the year 1815. 
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maintaining of good roads is one of the principal 
measures^required: this the natives will do, without 
much, or »^perhaps any, expense to Government. 
They are, by their ancient laws, accustomed to personal 
service, which, liowever objectionable in a^inore.perfect, 
state of civilization, may in good policy be now applied 
to the completion of,those works which are necessary 
to bring the nation gradually to that happier state. All 
that I have said under the head of ^ Public Revenue,* 
respecting the established taxes, is not directly 
applicable to the Candians.* We want sufficient 
information and experience to decide which ofjuhem 
may with propriety be introduced. This mu^Sn. be the 
work of time, reflection, and prudence. 'IJhe tax on 
salt is one, hqwever, that applies immediately tq^^hcpi: 
that of licences for the sale of spirituous liquors, 
introduced with moderation, might probably be one 
the least objectionable, and very productive. In 
general, it must be observed, that, until currency 
be more plentiful in that country, the institution of 
taxes which can be paid in kind will be more acceptable 
to the*' natives. But we must ward against suddeii 
changes, and local circTimstances must be attend^*d to, 
if we wish to secure our measures from disappoint* 
ment. The Candians, in order to become more 
industrious, richer, and happier, require markets to 
be" open for the rising surplus of the produce of their 
soil, and to be made acquainted witli greater wants 
than they have hitherto felt. The introduction of 
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some degree of luxury is necessary to the civilization 
and prosperity of that country*. 

By thesj^neans, the Candian provinces may soon 
be j^narde as valuable an acquisition to our Colonial 
Government, in point of revenue, as they are in 
stretigth; and they will be able to contribute largely 
to the ‘support of a liberal establishment, equal to a 
due administration of justice, a prbper defence of the 
.country, and the p1re«ervation of public tranquillity and 
individual independence; without which, all attempts to 
profriipto general prosperity w’ill be fruitless. 

The yeader may like to see a statement of the 
genes'll expenses of the colony; and I have, therefore, 
inserted the Tables, Nos. 25 and 2(5, giving an account 
of them for the years 1811 and 1812, under their 


The im})orrance of that. ac(>ii.sition speaks for itself. Every 
one who has at heart the wcliare of Ceylon, and the prosperit}' and 
^stability of liLs Majesty’s Government in it, must acknowledge the 
merit of Sir Robert Brownrigg, in accomplishing that a^uisitibn. 
><^he l^lessings of a people, rescue^^ from the hands of a bloody 
tyrant, usurper of the Candian throne, must be to him a cheering 
reflection. His measures w ere conceived in prudence, and effected 
with steady determination. He has had the glory to avenge the 
blodd of some Inii/dr^ds of British soldiers, butchered in cold 
blood, in the year 1803. The statement of the conquest of 
Canc’^S published fast yea^;, under the title, “ Narrative of Events, 
&c.” was written on the* spot by a Civil servant, an intimate friend 
of the author; and relates the circumstances which attended 
that happy event. 
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distinct heads. I must add to those Tables some 
necessary ejcplanations. 

» 

In the fixed pay of the Civil as well as the Military 
Establishment, an augmentation of expenditifre will 
be remarked from the year 1811 to 1812; which must 
generally be attributed to the lowering of the exchr.nge, 
by the Government proclamation issued in Ceylon on 
the 10th of March, 1812; by which the Ceyloti rix- 
dollar, which, in the pay of public servants, had 
formerly been rated at two shillings and three half¬ 
pence, was, by that new order, fixed at one sbilling'^ and 
ninepence. In some departments, however, tlie prin¬ 
cipal difference appearing between the charges; of 1811 
and 1812, is ^wing to the pay of some of the chbf 
officers, due in the former year, having been paid in the 
latter. I have already stated fully my opinion upon 
the subject of the fixed and contingent revenue-charges, 
and my reason for not debiting so much against that 
department as it is charged in the Table, No. 25, 
and for passing rather a part of those expenses to the 
department called Civil, under the limitM appellation^ 
y«t, even then, the cliar^^es for the collection of re^’/enut 
must appear a great deal too high. 

* 

On the other departments of ejlpenditure, Civil, 
Juclicial, and Military, I shall offer no Remarks,; except 
that, in consequence of the extent of the territory we 
have to govern in that island, and the distances of the 
different stations^ towns,-and villages, from each other. 
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a gregiter and more numerous establishment Is neces¬ 
sary, than would be if the towns and villages were 
more contiguous, and the population less scattered 

than it is,.>'po,n so wide a surface. 

•. * 

. Taking now a general view of the expenses of the 
Ceylon Government, and its resources, we see, then, 
that the revenues of 1811, leavir^out smaller sums, 
amounted to two niillLons nine h|mdred and twenty-six 
thousand rix-dollurS; and the expenditure to three 
millions three hundred and twenty-nine thousand rix- 
doll^s; ‘leaijing a deficit of four hundred and three 
thousand rix-dollars. In 1812, the revenue had in- 
creased4o three millions and twenty-eight thousand 
rix-dollars, and the expense had beeli, in that year, 
thi*ee millions three hundred and ninety-nine thousand 
rix-dollars ; leaving still a balance of three hundred 
and seventy-one thousand rix-dollars. , 

These balances have been covered by the issue of 
debentures;" by the sums paid into 4;he tr^sury by 
Civil servants, for the Civil Fund, and borrowed by 
Go^rnment; by some balances that remained in 
favour of the Ceylbn Government, in the hands of its 
agents at the Presidencies of India; and by antici¬ 
pation of some ^>f the public resources, which ^were 
aft*afwards, I believe, made good, by the revenue of 
the pearl-fishery, which took place in 1813. 

* To^the expenses which appear^in the Table, No. id. 
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two others must be added: one of magnitude, which 
is defrayed by the mother country—I mean the King’s 
pay to the European troops, amounting to about 
44,000/. per annum: the other amogj/ti? to nearly 
43,000 rix-dollars, and is the Government shard of 
contribution to the Civil Fund; and ought perhaps to 
make part of Table, No. 25. 

f 

In concluding this part of niy Work, I shall take a 
connected view of the operation oT the present system 
of revenue and expenditure upon the interests of the 
commerce, agriculture, and riches, of the natives of 
Ceylon. 

In the fii:st place, we find, from the present excess ' 
of expenditure above the revenue, that not only all 
that is raised from the country people by taxation, but 
also the wh 9 lc ofithe revenue derived from the cinna¬ 
mon and pearl, choy-root, chanks, and the sources of 
revenue not pressing on the people; to tdl which must 
be added, the amount,of the King’s pay fb the Euro-^ 
pean troops; is,, in the first instance, spent in the 
island. Taking, then, What is paid by taxatio/f at‘ 
2,200,000 rix-dollars, the surplus of expenditure 
beyond that sum cannot be rated at less than 1,300,000 
rix-dollars, which are supplied by ‘th?f' sources just 
inentioned. This calculation stands on the ground, 
that Government should not expend more than the 
total amount of its revenue, and the King’s pay to 
European troops. Tlie whole expenditure, then. 
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should it be kept within those limits^ must be estimated 
at 3,500^00.0 rix-dollars. From this sum, which 
would, at first sight, appear to flow and remain in the 
island, must he deflated the balance of trade against 
theCJeylon merchants, which is paid out of it, in bills 
or coin. Noticing the great flucluiition, however, that 
has token place in late years, it would be difliciilt to 
state an average for it; I must, therefore, refer the 
reader to, the former part of this Work, that he may 
form his own opinion* from the data therein laid before 
him. I would myself thke it at 1,000,000 rix-dollars 
perannuln against the Ceylon merchants: to this ifiust 
be added, about 350,000 rix-dollars a year, which 
are spent/ by Government out of the island, for provi¬ 
sions to the troops; and then the savings of Civil, 
judifcial, and military servants, however small they may 
be in general, must by no means be omitted in this 
calculation, and may be taken, perhaps, at 200,000 
rix-dollars. If we put these sums together, we shall 
have 1,550,000 rix-dollars spent by Government, which 
do not remain in the country. If the expenses of the 
colony be kept within the limits of its owi\resources, there 
is spent and remaining in* the country, 1,950,000 
rix-dollars; viz. 250,000 rix-dollars less than is con¬ 
tributed by taxes, and (by reference to the totals of 
Table, No. 16 .) 1,0460,000 less than the general revenue 
derived by Government from the island*. 


• 4 U .# 

* No wonder that, under these ^ circurastanccs, wc shoulj^ 
find that»one of tlie princiyal obstacles,tw the prosperity of the 
colony is the want of ‘apital to put. industry into action. 
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I Jim well aware of the excessive difficulty, nay, , 
impossibility, of arriving to great precision in similar 
calculations. The truth of them is influenced, more ' 
or less, by a number of circumstances, that it is not 
in our power fully to appreciate; but, on the whole, 
they will shew, wuthin some degree of approximation, 
the general state of the country. My chief reasons 
for thus connecting a view of the public expenses with 
the commercial state of |he colony, is to bring fresh 
to the mind of all who are really anxious for its welfare^ 
and opulence, the true and only means to promote and 
secure them. It cannot, therefore, be tod often, or 
too earnestly, pressed upon their attention, that the 
improvement of cultivation in rice and otner grain 
for food, ^ and the introduction of cotton and the 


manufacturing of it for clothing to the natives, are the 
chief barriers which must be Interposed to stop this 
drain on the vita! resources of the colony: for the great 
commercial balance against Ceylon is produced by the 
very large importation of those two articles of first;, 


necessity. To this main purpose our neW acquisition^’ 
are eminently adapted. The Candian territory has' 
always produced more rice than was wanted by its? 


InhabitgJnts : its soil is very fertile in that grain ; and ‘ 


there is much of it that may, with the greatest ease. 


be .brought into cultivation. Rains hardly ever fail 
L. ^hat elevated country, which js also well watered by 
streams. Cotton grows most luxuriantly in the 
interior of Ceylon: its’climate and soil resemble that 
of Palamcotta and, the Tlnnivelly country, ,on the I 
opposite coast, where the finest cotton is produced, and , 
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Yiianufaetiircd into doth, whidi is exported to all parts 
jof the world. There is, in fact, nothing wanted but 
industry, and ea}>ital to promote it, to render Ceylon 
perfectly independent for food and clothing. The 
Candran j>rovinces are also fertile in coffee, pepper, 
cardamom, arreca nuts, timber, and the finest wood 
for cabinet work,—all articles adapted to exportation : 
and, until the island be perfectly independent, for food 
•find clothing, its resources musi be looked for in 
}^xportatlon. The opeiiipg of wide markets in England 
' lOr ks produce, the arack and cocoa-nv i oil; an 
attention to the tobacco-trade; the impr<.. iig of its 
manufactures in coir; and, in general, ;i steady per¬ 
severance in stimulating the indolent natives to 
industry; are the only means by which a elwmnel may 
be opened to the introduction of some wealth that 
may fill up the vacuum left by its uiifavourabie balance 
\ ji trade. 


Considering Ceylon as a market for British manu- 
ractures and g'^iods, it must not be expected tha^ it will 
offer a great sale for them ; l^ecause dierc is hitherto 
‘ but a small population of Europeans, and the habits 
'and wants of the natives are of a nature not to 
create a demand for such manufactures and goods. 

* The British merchants venturing upon the t'^ade 
. between Ceylon and»the mother country, w ill 
their advantage (especially so long as the exchange 
continues very high against the coloiiy, of Wliich 
there no prospect ,of change, .unless by means of 

'2 G ' 
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direct measures originating in the Governnnjnt) either 
to take to Ceylon gold and silver coin, or to sell in ■ 
Ceylon bills drawn upon their correspondents in Eng- ‘ 
land, or upon any agency-house on the continent ol: 
India. Their profits must depend both upon the' sale* 
of their bills or coin, and upon the price of the colonial 
produce sold in England, which, in certain articles, 
has proved to be very favourable. 

• 

It is not easy, lioji'evcr, to state how far tlie resources^ 
of this c()J{)ny may one day extend. Under a w*ell-' 
directed linistratioii, we are, perhaps, not too san¬ 
guine, in thinking, with Dr. Cokjuhoun that it may 
in time be the source of a very enlarged commerce to 

' Englisdi ports ; aiul that its public revenues 
lire sufficiently, so us not only to cover its own 
expenses, but ewn to leave a surplus in favour of 
the mother country. , 


c 










